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PREFACE 


'T'HE cluster of hills which goes by the name 
* Venkataclialam hills, and the small group in 
it called the Tirupati hills, have long been the most 
famous pilgrim spots in South India and the 
latter has enjoyed an eminence equalled but by 
a few even up to the present time. It is in the 
fitness of things that the management, recently 
constituted for carrying on the administration of 
the affairs of the temple on the hill and its large 
properties and income, should have thought of 
getting a history of the shrine written for the 
information of the public. The first Committee 
had this question before them for consideration. 
£ii Dewan Bahadur T. A. Ramalingam Chettiar’s 
suggestion that I be invited to write the history 
was readily accepted by the Committee. The 
Committee’s invitation was quite . acceptable to 
me, as it has long been my wish to bring to a 
conclusion the enquiry, in regard to the history 
of the temple, which I started so long ago as 
1904 in writing a life-history of Ramanuja, which 
publication came in for important public conside- 
ratiou in connection with the Gbvindaraja shrine 
in Chidambaram. The time was rather propi- 
tious also, as the large number of inscriptions 
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collected by the Devastanam Department of 
epigraphy during the last decade had at last 
been printed and was likely to become available 
to the public. The history of the shrine in the 
following pages is based upon these inscriptional 
records for the latter period, as they furnish 
an amount of information for that period, not 
inferior to that of any other important shrine 
for the corresponding period. This period has 
reference to that following the life activity of the 
Vaishnava teacher, Ramanuja, whose connection 
with the temple and his actual services to it had 
long been a fruitful subject of controversy. 

For the period relating to Ramanuja himself 
and his active work of reorganising the temple 
worship and ritual and putting these on a footing 
of permanence, we are driven to such information 
as the material for his life-history would provide. 
That material is hardly ample enough to give us 
any detailed information in regard to the details 
of his organisation. But luckily for us, we have 
a Sanskrit work composed just a few genera- 
tions after Ramanuja which bears specifically 
upon this work. The Committee was so good 
as to sanction the republication in good form 
of a critical edition of this work, of which 
there was an unsatisfactory Telugu edition, and 
even that had for some time been out of print. 
The then Commissioner, Sri A. Ranganatha 
Mudaliar, deserves all thanks for having enabled 
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me to bring out the edition, in Devanagari 
characters, of the work, Venkatfichala Itihclsa- 
mSla, which gives a detailed account of what 
took place under Ramanuja, and how that 
arrangement was allowed to continue since then. 

For the period anterior to Ramanuja, the 
sources of information are not as ample as for 
the period following. For about three centuries 
preceding Ramanuja’s activity in Tirupati, we 
have some inscriptions, not many, though some 
of them do throw much light upon the history of 
the shrine and the locality surrounding it. For 
the period before the 8th century, we have to 
depend entirely upon other sources of informa- 
tion, of which the dominent sources are litera- 
ture, Tamil and Sanskrit, bearing upon the 
temple. The classical literature of the Tamils, 
the so-called &angam works, have just a few 
references to Vengadam, which formed the 
northern boundary of the Tamil land according 
to them, and just a few which would support 
the existence of the temple at the time, and even 
of the establishment of the annual festivals for 
worship in the temple. Proceeding therefrom 
we have the work of the twelve Vaishnava 
Alvars, whose age and active work occupied the 
period from the most brilliant period of the 
&angam age on to the last years of the 8th 
century. These works necessarily have a great 
deal to say about the temple, as it was one of 



their holy of holies and came in for elaborate 
description from their point of view. 

While these last sources do have but oblique 
references in regard to the origin of the temple, 
they do not supply us with a satisfactorily 
detailed account. We have to go to the PaurSnic 
sources for this, and these are all brought 
together in a Sanskrit work, VSnkatSchala 
Mnhntmyam, of which there are numbers of 
editions, several of them not quite satisfactory. 
A recent edition brought out for the Devastanam 
and not published, I have been enabled to look 
through along with the other editions. This 
work is mainly a collection of what is said in 
celebration of this holy place in the various 
Puranfts, of which eleven have extensive passages 
connected with the temple. In their own way, 
they give us a full exposition of how the 
self-existing shrine had come to notice, and 
what services it received from various people 
from time to time. This account, partaking as 
it does of the character of all the Paurtinic 
accounts, still seems to let us into the secret of 
its origin, and the time when it acually came to 
be recognised as a human institution. 

I have made use of all these sources of 
information with the care that a work like this 
deserves, and have adopted deliberately the 
method of letting the sources speak as far as 



they could, an in a controversial matter like this, 
it is much the best thing to set out the facts 
clearly and place them upon an indubitable 
footing, quite distinct from such inferences, 
etc., that one may have to deduce from these 
facts. I have done so, and the facts are there 
quite distinctly stated followed by such in- 
ferences I have been enabled to draw therefrom. 
I need hardly add that the responsibility for 
these inferences and such views as are expressed 
in the book is entirely my own. The account 
presented therefore is more or less the bare facts 
of the history of the holy shrine interspersed with 
such necessary explanation and clear statement 
of what the sources by themselves do not make 
quite clear. It is for readers to judge how well 
or ill it has been done, and to what extent it 
carries conviction in regard to the whole history 
of the shrine. 

I have been able to carry the history of the 
shrine from its probable date of foundation about 
the beginning of the Christian era down to 
practically the end of the 18 th century. The 
account given for the period beginning with the 
Carnatic Wars right on is not quite as full as it 
should be owing to the absence of sources of 
information directly bearing on the period. The 
records of the British Government may contain 
information of an important character bearing 
upon the period ; but the records are not as 



yet made open to the public. What is more, 
the Government have declined to give me 
access to the records for the purpose. In the 
circumstances, I could do no more than to 
leave it as it is. 

I must in the first instance acknowledge my 
obligation to my friend, &rl T. A. Ramalingam 
Chettiar and the other Members of the first 
Devastanam Committee, as also the succeeding 
Devastanam Committee with its Chairman &rl 
Venkata Ranga Rayaningaru. The two Com- 
missioners, Messrs. Sitarama Reddiyar and 
Ranganatha Mudaliar were no less helpful in 
regard to the matter, as also the staff of the 
Devastanam Office on the occasion of my visit to 
Tirupati in the course of the work. I acknow- 
ledge with particular pleasure the assistance 
rendered in the course of my writing the book 
to Sahitya Siromani Pandit S. Rajagopalacharya 
and Dr. P. Srinivasacharya, M.A., Ph.D., in the 
earlier stages of the work. The index to the book 
is the work of &rl T. V. Mahalingam, M. A., till 
recently University Research Student, who offered 
to do the work with alacrity. My grateful 
thanks are due to all of them for the assistance. 
The printing work has been entrusted to the 
Ananda Press. I am very much obliged to its 
Proprietor, &rf B. Madhava Rau, M. A., for much 
accommodating assistance in the course of 
printing the work, which, as will be seen, has been 
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excellently ’ done. The illustrations are takeU, 
about one half from the Devastanam Archaeo- 
logical photo negatives, and the other from 
photographs taken by Messrs. Gr. K. Yale for 
the Devastanam Committee. 

I am really gratified that I have been able 
to carry the work to completion without break 
through the grace of &ri Venkatesa, to whom I 
dedicate this in token of my devotion. 

THE DASARA 1939, } 

„ . „ J [ S. KR1SHNASVAMI A1YANGAR. 

Mylapore, Madras .) 
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A HISTORY OF THE HOLY SHRINE OF 
SRI VENKATESA AT TIRUPATI 


CHAPTER I 

GENERAL GEOGRAPHICAL FEATURES 

Tirupati, or far rather the group of hills lying 
in a confused coil called the Tirumalai hills, 
forms a feature of the region of South India 
between the 13th and 14th degrees of north 
latitxide. The Eastern Ghats which, from the 
northern extremity of the Presidency, run close 
to the coast, turn into the interior after passing 
the river Krishna, and then break up into a 
number of parallel ranges of hills of which, in 
the region south of the Krishna and extending 
southwards to the latitude of Madras, say roughly 
13th degree of north latitude, three parallel 
ranges are distinguishable. The range nearest 
the coast, runs more or less straight in one single 
range. The second range is an irregular group 
starting similarly from the Krishna well below 
Kurnool, and runs down in a semicircle into 
the Cuddapah District scattering about in a 
cluster, one group of which is called ^eshachalam 
hills ; the main range however runs southwards 
till it makes a further approach to the coast, 
coming down as far as Ponneri a few miles north 
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of Madras. Another range more irregular and 
much lower in point of height, proceeds north- 
wards from the foot of the Mysore plateau and 
scatters itself through Anantapur and Kurnool 
districts. The central group is what is called 
Nallamalais in the Kurnool District, and, as it 
proceeds southwards from there, it becomes more 
definitely something like a single range, and 
meets the Eastern range round about the group 
of hills at Tirupati, Kalahasti, etc. These hills 
therefore form a feature of the frontier half a 
degree to the north of Madras, extending the 
whole length from the Mysore plateau and 
stretching eastwards to almost near the coast at 
Ponneri, and thus constitute a prominent 
feature of the northern extremity of the Tamil 
land. Hence it is that, in defining the bounda- 
ries of the Tamil country, they mark Vengadam, 
a prominent featnre of this cluster of hills, as 
the northern boundary, the eastern and western 
boundaries being formed by the sea, and the 
southern boundary marked by the promontory of 
the Western Ghats, ending in Cape Comorin. 
The earliest Tamil grammar Tolkappiyam 
defines the boundary of the provenance of Tamil 
as such. Some of the Puranas dealing with the 
holy shrine at Tirupati liken the range of hills, 
the Nallamalais and their continuation, to a 
huge cobra lying about at ease, of which almost 
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the end of the tail is marked by the great 
Siva shrine of Srisailam not far from the 
Krishna river, beyond the 16 th degree of north 
latitude and a considerable way down the river 
from Kurnool. Coming up on the back of this 
huge snake one next strikes the Vishnu shrine 
of Ahobalam' which is at the beginning of the 
trunk of the snake. At the back of the hood 
stands the hill of Tirupati, and almost at the 
opening of the mouth again the great &iva 
shrine of Kalahasti. This Pauranic description 
is rather graphic and accurate, although the 
features marked happen to be only the four 
holy places of Kalahasti, Tirupati, Ahobalam 
and Srisailam. We mentioned already the 
cluster to the west being called Seshachalam 
hills, probably the name is given from this 
feature of the whole group lying about like a 
snake, or rather a cobra lying at ease in the 
sun. This curious feature probably had its 
own share in creating the peculiar impression 
upon people journeying from a distance, and 
is probably responsible for the names given 
which, at first sight, may seem fanciful. 

THE ACTUAL NAME OF THE HILL. Tirupati which 
is a Vaishnava sacerdotal name for the shrine 
there, is generally known to Tamil literature 
by the name Vengadam, which is one of the 
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alternative names in holy parlance as well. 
Vengadam is generally referred to as a hill, 
though often the reference is as much to the 
territory surrounding it, and, when it happened 
to be the capital, the territory dependent upon 
it. In Tamil secular literature it figures as 
the northern borderland of the Tamil speaki ng 
country of the south. Tolkappiyam, the classical 
grammar of the Tamils, popularly believed to 
be one of the oldest pieces of Tamil literature 
extant, defines the boundary of Tamil provenance 
as between the hill Vengadam and the southern 
Comorin (Kumari) as marking the northern 
and southern boundaries. In those days the 
seas marked the extent and the prevalence of 
Tamil on the other two sides. Therefore 
northern Vengadam (Vada Vengadam) is the 
style in which it is most referred to. To 
make the position clear, it is possible to 
quote references in which it is stated quite 
unmistakably that when one passed Vengadam 
from the south, he passed the bounds of 
Tamil on the one side and gets into a region 
where the language actually is different. That 
is usually referred to as ‘ Vengadam passing 
which the language changes.’ Numbers of 
instances could be quoted for that from Tamil 
classical literature. So we might take it that 
Vengadam for Tirupati, is the name of the hill, 
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so familiarly known to the Tamils, more or less 
as a landmark which characterised the northern 
border of the Tamil land passing across which 
one got into a region where the Tamil language 
was not spoken. 

VENGADAM, BOUNDARY MARKING OFF TAMIL FROM 
vadukar. The language that was spoken beyond 
Tirupati was known to the Tamils as Vaduku, 
and the chieftains who ruled even over Tirupati 
and the regions to the west of it, were generally 
known as princes of the Vadukas ( Vadukar 
Perumakan ) in classical Tamil. This Perumakan 
evolves into Peruman in later Tamil which, 
in the sense of the great one, prince or king 
according to circumstances, is used as a title 
of dignity. Accordingly the language which 
they spoke is known as Vaduku which, in 
modern parlance, means Telugu. But, in the 
early centuries of the Christian era, the term 
Vaduku for the language, and Vadukar for 
the people, applied to all the people along the 
northern borders of the Tamil land extending 
from the east coast far into the peninsula, 
perhaps reaching even to the west Coast. At 
least there is one chieftain in the interior, the 
ruler of Erumai, who is referred to as Vadukar 
Perumakan, and the indication is that he held 
rule in a part of the country which is northern 
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Mysore now, and the territory adjoining it. 
Certain points in this long boundary, in fact 
the points on the highway of communication 
between the north and the south, seem marked 
off as Vadukar-munai, the frontier posts of 
the Vadukar land, that is, the outposts of the 
Tamil country, where one came into contact 
with the Vadukar , the contact in respect of 
Vadukar-munai being generally contact hostile. 
This term Vadukar seems merely to represent 
the linguistically analogous Badagas of the 
Nilgiris of to-day, and it is possible that that 
happened to be the common name, at least 
so far as the Tamils were concerned, for Telugu 
and Kanarese together, before perhaps the two 
languages differentiated. We have to go to 
the 11th or the 12th century for a distinctive 
reference describing the prevalent language in 
these regions as Vaduku, and locating both the 
Telugu and the Kanarese behind this Vaduku 
land. That distinction obtained in the days of 
Nacchinarkiniyar, the great commentator. So 
then, the whole northern borderland of the 
Tamils was Vaduku , and hence the road leading 
there to the north was described as Vadukava{i , 
which may mean only one great trunk road 
leading into the Vaduka-land, although from 
some of the expressions used in the inscriptions 
of a later date, it may be possible to infer 
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more than one road, as had sometimes been 
done. Hence the Tamil land was bounded 
on the north, across almost the whole length of 
the peninsula, by the land of the Vadukar. A 
prominent landmark in this northern boundary 
was undoubtedly Vengadam, and Vengadam, 
according to references in classical Tamil litera- 
ture, should have lain on the highway leading 
north from the Tamil land, as it happens to 
be even now. 

TIRUPATI IN EARLY CLASSICAL TAMIL LITERATURE. 

The body of literature generally known as 
the Sangam literature consists of a number of 
collections of poems which at one time must have 
been more generally current in the Tamil land. 
These seem, from their nature, poems composed 
on occasions, exhibiting various modes of compo- 
sition as a mere exhibition of poetic skill by 
their respective authors. Some time later it 
was apparently felt that these fugitive pieces 
of composition w r ere in danger of being lost, and, 
as a practicable effort,, some one was set to 
collect the most excellent of such pieces to 
provide typical illustrations of the various modes 
of composition. Presumably therefore the 
collections which have come down to us are 
composed of pieces considered the most excellent 
at the time that the collections happened to be 
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made. There is one particular author who is 
reputed in Tamil literature as one who wrote the 
Bharata in Tamil, and therefore was generally 
distinguished as Perundevanar who composed 
the Tamil poem Bharatam. Perundevanar 
being a common name in Tamil literature, this 
distinction was considered necessary as, even in 
this comparatively narrow field of literature, 
there were a mimber of Perundevans. But this 
Perundevan who made the Bharatam must be 
distinguished from the Perundevan, the author of 
the Bharatam in Venba verses, whose time we 
know precisely. This Pemndevan must have 
been an earlier author. To the well-known eight 
collections he composed the verses in invocation, 
and these poems in invocation relate to all the 
well-known deities of the Tamil land at the time, 
and not confined to one or the other of these 
exclusively. A late copper-plate charter datable 
in the tenth century ascribes the “ doing of the 
Mahabharata in Tamil” to the Pandyan ruler 
well-known in this class of literature as the 
Pandyan “who won the victory at Talaiyalan- 
ganam.” In this famous battle the young 
Pandya is said, in this literature itself, to have 
won a victory against his two rival contempora- 
ries, the Chola and the Chera, assisted by a 
number of chieftains of the Tamil land, seven of 
whom are mentioned by name. It is probably 
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therefore that, it was in his reign or immediately 
after that, the collections of these poems were 
made, and the poems in invocation to these col- 
lections composed by Perundevanar, the author 
of the poem, the Mahabharata. The collections 
which have been made therefore must all relate 
to a period anterior to this Pandyan, victor at 
Talaiyalanganam. References in this literature 
therefore must be regarded as having relation to 
the period before the date of Perundevanar or 
the Pandya, victor at Talaiyalanganam. 

THE CHARACTER OF THESE REFERENCES. These 
references collected from various pieces in two 
or three of these collections refer to Tirupati by 
the name Vengadam, and generally to Tirupati 
as being on the northern borderland of the 
Tamils, as is made in the Tolkappiyam. In 
the actual circumstances in which the references 
do occur, Tirupati is indicated as in a region 
passing across which one passes from the land 
of the Tamils into a land where the language 
spoken was different from Tamil. Among the 
authors referring to Tirupati we can distinguish 
two authors contemporary with the Pandyan of 
of Talaiyalanganam, Kalladanar and NakkTrar. 
Poem 83 of the Ahananuru refers to the chief- 
tain Pulli of the region surrounding Vengadam. 
He is described in this poem as Haignar 
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Perumakan ; the latter word Perumakan is a 
Tamil equivalent of prince which later became 
Peruman, meaning king. The whole expression 
therefore would mean the prince of Ilaignar, 
and this latter term is generally used to indicate 
hunters by profession. Another attribute which 
he uses is the Tamil term kalla which would 
mean uncultivated ; in other words, in a compa- 
ratively savage state of civilisation. In another 
poem 209 of the Ahananuru, this same author 
describes the same Pulli and his VEngadam, 
and mentions the peculiar feature that there was 
a narrow passage across the hills, described as 
a tunnel, through which one had to pass to 
emerge from the territory of the chieftain Pulli 
into the land to the northward of the region. 
Nakkirar does not refer to Vengadam as such. 
But he is undoubtedly referring to the territory 
dominated by Vengadam, where he speaks of 
Tiraiyan and his capital Pavattiri, Reddipalem 
in the Gudur Taluk of the Nellore District. 
In another poem of the same collection, 
namely, poem 253, Nakkirar speaks of Vadukar 
Perumakan , Erumai. This Erumai comes under 
reference in a number of other poems, and by 
various authors, as the chieftain of the Vadukar ; 
but, in this poem, Nakkirar indicates clearly 
that the territory of this Vadukar chieftain lay 
in the region of the river which he calls Ayiri , 
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and, passing that river, one passes from the 
Tamil land into the land of the Vadukar. Ayiri 
seems to be the Tamil equivalent of the ■well- 
known Mysore river, Hagari, passing near Kadur 
and through the Chitledrug District, falling into 
the Tungabadra, a well-known frontier region 
in later history between the Tamils and powers 
to the north of them. Another poet by name 
Kanakkayanar, probably the father of Nakkirar, 
as he is often described as Nakkirar son of 
Kanakkayanar, refers to the northern Vengadam 
in Aham 27, and of the breed of elephants 
infesting its forests in the course of a descrip- 
tion of a Pandya and his famous port, the 
pearl-producing Korkai. Other authors referring 
to Vengadam are Tayam Kannan, otherwise 
Tayangannan, who refers to Vengadam as 
belonging to Tondaiyar, and refers to the country 
of the Vadukar across the region. Similarly 
another poet Kannan son of Kattur Kilar, refers 
to Vengadam as belonging to Tiraiyan, and 
gives a peculiar feature that the elephants there 
were being fed with the tender shoots of the 
bamboo. The last but the most important poet 
of them all, and, perhaps even the oldest among 
them, Mamulanar, has seven poems in this 
collection in which he might be held to refer to 
Vengadam directly or indirectly. In poem 61 
he refers to VSnga^am as belonging to Pulli, the 
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chieftain of the Kalvar, and another feature of 
Vengadam which he notes, and which is note- 
worthy, is that Vengadam was famous for its 
festivals. In two other poems 115 and 281, he 
does not refer to Tirupati. In the first he refers 
to Erumai of Kudanadu, the chief Erumai being 
the ruler of the western country (Kudanadu). 
The other piece refers to the Vadukar, and to a 
hill where there was a tunnel for passing in and 
out, and these features come under reference in 
the course of a statement that the Mauryas 
invaded the south, pressing the Vadukar forward 
before them, passed this tunnel in the hill. In 
poem 295 however he refers undoubtedly to 
Tirupati as Pullikunram, the hill of the chieftain 
Pulli, and refers to the country across as the 
region of the Vadukar entering which the 
language changes. In other words passing into 
the region of the Vadukar, the language changes 
from Tamil into another language, obviously 
Vaduku. In poem 811 he refers to the good 
country of Pulli and the desert past it, and 
describes the feature that the people were 
accustomed to eating the rice prepared with 
tamarind, on teak leaves. In poem 359 he refers 
to Pulli liberal in gifts. In poem 393 Pulli comes 
under reference again, and Vengadam, and 
here Pulli is described as one the words of 
whose speech are long, that is, the words are 
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drawn out, as is the characteristic . of some of 
these languages. There are other references 
by other authors which would confirm one or 
other of these features, though they do not 
specifically refer to Vengadam as such. 

TIRUPATI, NOT REFERRED TO AS A HOLY SHRINE 

AS IT IS. It will be noticed that although 
a number of authors of eminence in this 
collection actually refer to Vengadam, and 
give some details of features which in those 
days were regarded as characteristic of the 
hill and the region of which it was a prominent 
feature, there is no reference to the great 
shrine which now-a-days is almost synonymous 
w r ith the place name. Tirupati now-a-days 
means first and foremost, perhaps even almost 
exclusively, the shrine at Tirupati. The change 
of word to Vengadam, a synonym, does not 
make much of a difference. That prominence 
of the shrine does not appear to be given 
to Vengadam in the references quoted above. 
There is however one reference in poem 61 
of the Mamulanar which seems unmistakable 
in regard to this. Speaking of Vengadam 
in this poem, Mamulanar refers to it as 
Vengadam of great prosperity, prosperous be- 
cause of its having festivals. This may be 
regarded as an unmistakable reference at least 
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to the celebration of festivals there during the 
year, and of the place being much resorted to 
on that account, thereby contributing to its 
prosperity. This may justify our presuming the 
existence of the temple there, and the series of 
festivals which had early been inaugurated 
in connection with it. But it falls short however 
of the actual mention of the temple as such. 
The more so as it gives no indication even 
inferentially of the character of the temple or of 
its deity. During the period of the &angam 
literature therefore we may take it that the 
temple may have existed, but it had not quite 
attained to the importance or the prominence 
that it attained to in the period following. 

NOTEWORTHY FEATURES OF THE PLACE FROM 

this class OF literature. There are certain 
points however in connection with the region 
which are worth noting with a view to the 
position of the territory in the age of the 
&angam literature. The first point to note 
is that it is the borderland separating Tamil 
from a northern language which goes by the 
name Vaduku. The modern equivalent of this 
Vaduku would be Telugu. The people who 
are on the northern borderland of the Tamil 
country, almost the whole way across th® 
peninsula are referred to as Vadukar, and 
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their rulers as Vadukar Perumakan , prince or 
chief of the Vadukar. The region here referred 
to would answer to the modern division 
called Rayalu-Sima to distinguish it from the 
Xndhra country proper, so far as the eastern 
half of it is concerned. In the earlier period, 
however, it is not merely the eastern but 
perhaps even the western half is equally distin- 
guishable, the region of the Vadukar having 
behind it the block of territory which, early in 
South Indian History, w r ent by the name 
Karnataka (Tam. Karu-nadu for the land, and 
Karunadam for the language), that is, in the 
period following the age of the Sangam, and 
judging from the information so far available to 
us. The distinction is made by certain com- 
mentators, at least by one commentator of the 
Tolkappiyam. Expounding one of the Sutras of 
the Tolkappiyam itself, the commentary notes 
that the region we are concerned with was the 
region of the Vadukar ; and behind it were 
the territories where the languages current 
were Telugu in the east and Kannada in the 
west. The next point that comes out from the 
references is that the people across the border 
spoke a language different from Tamil. It was, 
in the judgment of the Tamils at any rate, a 
language as yet not much cultivated, and, 
according to them again, the pronunciation of 
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words was drawling at least to the Tamil ear, 
which, from the point of view of the Tamil, 
would be true of the Telugn spoken in the 
Andhra country as distinct from the more 
southern region. The next point is that the 
natural character of the region, which was a 
forest country more or less, made the profession 
of the inhabitants hunting and cattle rearing. 
Elephants seem to have been abundant in the 
forest region, and had been tamed and brought 
into service. The next point is that the region 
was under the government of a chieftain by 
name Pulli ruling over a people who are 
described as Kalvar, possibly with the variant 
form Kalaoar. Subsequently to him it seems 
to have come under the authority of a chieftain 
called Tiraiyan with a capital at Vengadam, 
and perhaps an alternative capital at Pavattiri, 
a little further north. The next point again is 
that the territory was included in the region of 
the Tondaiyar ; in other words, it was regarded 
as a part of what was called in brief Tondai- 
mandalam, or popularly Tondamandalam in 
Tamil. The last point of importance to note 
from these references is that, at one time, the 
Cholas extended their conquests northwards to 
bring these Vadukar under their authority. 
A defeat of the Vadukar in the north and of 
the Paradavar, the fisher-folk, in the south 
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happened to be mentioned in connection with a 
Chola ruler ; in another poem he is said to have 
inflicted a defeat on the Vadukar at a place 
called Pali. It becomes clear therefore that the 
region dependent upon Vengadam was inhabited 
by a people called Vadukar who were under 
their own chieftains, and became subsequently 
subjected to the authority of the Tiraiyan chief- 
tains perhaps after the defeat inflicted upon 
them by the Chola, and the Tiraiyan chieftain 
referred to here is called Tiraiyan without a 
qualifying attribute, who had his capital at 
Pavattiri, and not Tlam Tiraiyan associated with 
Kanchi as his capital, a famous character in the 
Sangam literature itself perhaps of a subsequent 
generation. 

CELEBRATION OF FESTIVALS, A FEATURE OF 

tirupati in early times even. Before passing 
from these texts, there is one particular passage 
in the poems of Mamulanar which calls for a few 
remarks. The passage actually occurs in poem 
61 of the Ahananuru. * Freely rendered the 
passage means that “ the chieftain of the Kalvar 
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Who are in the habit of handing over elephant 
tusks, bartering them for liquor prepared from 
paddy, and who wore anklets characteristic 
of warriors, was Pulli famed for the conquest 
of the land of the Malavar, and for great gifts 
to those who went to him. (Your lover) it is 
rarely possible will reconcile himself to stay 
away even if he got thereby Vengadam, the 
capital of that Pulli which is prosperous because 
of the festivals celebrated in it. ” The actual 
sense of the passage is that an imaginary lover 
who had departed from his sweetheart and 
travelled away in quest of wealth to distant 
parts, has tarried a little longer than he promised, 
and the consolation is offered to the heart- 
broken damsel that he might have delayed, 
but that he would not stay away under any 
circumstances. To add emphasis to this state- 
ment, it is set down that even if, in his desire 
for the acquisition of wealth, he got possession 
of such a prosperous city as Vengadam, he 
would not stay behind. The point for notice 
here is that the fame of Vengadam in the 
estimation of Mamular was due, at least in part, 
to the great festivals which were celebrated in 
the place from time to time, meaning obviously 
the annual festivals which are now a feature of 
the great temple-city. The casual statement of 
this feature has its own tale to tell. According 
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to almost all the Puranas which make references 
to this shrine at Tirupati, it was a Tondaman 
ruler who unearthed the shrine, built a temple 
for the God thus discovered by digging up an 
ant-hill, housed the God in a shrine and 
instituted a certain number of festivals to that 
God. The evidence of the Puranas therefore is 
that Tirupati became a human institution with 
a shrine and all its appurtenances only from the 
days of the Tondaman. The identification of 
this Tondaman would give us the clue to the 
actual period in which the temple came into 
being as a human institution. As a matter of 
fact, the Puranas state it that the shrine itself 
was not a human creation, but is regarded as 
the divine abode itself come on to the earth 
by the will of the God abiding there, that is, 
Visnu. We noted already that, in these poems 
alone, we note a change of rulers of the 
locality, the chieftain whose territory it was, is 
Pulli, the chieftain of the Kalvar, a section of 
the Va<Jukar, and from him it becomes included 
in the territory of the Tondaiyar. Three poets, 
Tayam Kannan in Aham 218, Kattur Kilar 
Makan Kansan in Aham 85, Nakklrar in Aham 
840 speak of the ruler as Tiraiyan instead of 
Pulli. If these poets were later than Mamfilar 
we could take it that the territory dominated by 
Venga<j.am passed from the Kalvar chieftain 
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Pulli of the Vadukar people to the Tiraiyan 
chieftain. This Tiraiyan is referred to as 
haying for his capital Pavattiri, identified with 
the village Reddipalem in the Gudur Taluk. 
The extent of the territory is further indicated 
by Mamular himself who refers in poem 
11 included in the Kurum-togai to the territory 
as on the borderland of the Vadukar ( Vadu - 
kar-munai ), and the district is referred to as 
Verkkadu Nadu where language changes. This 
Verkkadu is no other than the latter part of 
the name Pala- Verkkadu, now angdisised into 
Pulicat. The territory therefore forming part 
of the modern Chingleput, North Arcot and 
Nellore Districts, constituted the hilly country 
dominated by Vengadam and contained other 
cities like Pavattiri and Verkkadu ; it was in the 
territory of the people Vadukar ruled first by 
the Kalvar-chieftain Pulli, and then passing 
from him under the authority of the Tiraiyan 
chieftain, who at one time had his capital at 
Pavattiri. The question now would arise as to 
who this Tiraiyan is and whether he is the same 
as 11am Tiraiyan of Kanchi, or different from 
him. Literary evidence is not quite decisive. 
The Ahananuru contains a number of poems 
relating to a Tiraiyan, and the fact that the 
more famous person associated with Kanchi 
and the hero of the Tamil Classic Perumban- 
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drrupadai is always referred to as Ilam Tiraiyan 
would support the view that the Tiraiyan was 
an older chieftain ; and because of his existence 
the more famous chieftain coming after him 
has been called Ilam Tiraiyan, so that the two 
personages may have to be regarded as distinct 
from one another. That they were distinct 
seems to be the view of the venerable scholar 
MM. Dr. Swaminatha Aiyar. The fact that 
Kanchi is referred to as Tondaman Kanchi 
in an old quotation, and that, in another 
similar passage, the chieftain addressed is called 
Tiraiyan held to be Ilam Tiraiyan, would 
support this latter view. It is rather strange, 
however, that in a poem composed to celebrate 
Ilam Tiraiyan in particular and his capital 
Kanchi, such as the Perumban-arrupadai is, 
there is no reference to his northern territory 
or to any one of the cities which seem to be 
special features of that territory. This omission 
would perhaps be held to go against the identifi- 
cation. However, for our present purpose we 
may take it that the various literary references 
are all of them to one and only one Tiraiyan, 
Ilam Tiraiyan of Kanchi. That the organisa- 
tion of festivals in connection with temples 
we see in his time is in evidence in lines 410 
and 411 of the Perumban-arrupadai, which, 
in substance, states, that Kanchi attained to 
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greater fame than the other old cities com* 
parable with it, because of various festivals 
celebrated there for the spiritual benefit of many 
peoples, rendered by the commentator, people of 
various communities in religion. In the days 
of Tondaman Ilam Tiraiyan therefore festivals 
associated with temples had become an ordinary 
feature in towns like Kanchi. When the 
Puranas state, as they do, that it was a Tonda- 
man who inaugurated festivals in Tirupati, 
one could very well take it that probably the 
Tondaman of Tirupati fame is no other than the 
Tondaman associated with Kanchi. Tirumalisai 
5.1var has a similar reference in verse 41 of 
his Nan-Mukhan Tiruvandadi where he has a 
specific reference to the festival of Ouam called 
Ona Vilavu. This festival of Onam (Sans. 
Sraoana) was the earliest festival inaugurated 
in Tirupati by no less a person than Brahma 
himself and is as yet the principal festival, the 
Brahmotsava in Tirupati. The advent of the 
Tondaman to power therefore, we may take it, 
marks the beginning of temple festivals, and 
we could well believe the Puranas when they 
state it that it is a Tondaman chieftain, generally 
called Toiidaman Chakravarti in Vaiggava 
parlance, that instituted these festivals in Tiru- 
pati in his time. 
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TONDAMAN ILAM TIBAIYAN. Tondaman I] am 
Tiraiyan is a great celebrity in Tamil literature, 
and is celebrated in the poem Perumban- 
arrupadai, forming one of the collection called 
“ the Ten poems ” (Pattuppattu). The author 
of this poem is described as Kadiyalur Rudran 
Kantian, which would mean Kannan, the son 
of Rudran of Kadiyalur. From what is known 
of him, he seems to have been a Brahman, but 
the place from which he came has not so 
far been satisfactorily located. Though Ilam 
Tiraiyan is described as a ruler of great 
influence and importance, he is still not regard- 
ed as a crowned monarch, and is placed in a 
rank inferior to that of the three crowned 
kings of the south, Choja, Pandya and Chera. 
Such rulers are called Kurunilamannar, which 
literally translated would mean kings or rulers 
who ruled over land of a smaller extent or of 
inferior character. In other words it would 
simply mean kings or rulers of a smaller 
degree. The Tolkappiyam, the authoritative 
work on matters like this, classes them as of 
royal descent, biit not of monarchical standing. 
As described in the poem of Rudran Kannan, 
he was the ancient ruler of Kanchi ruling over 
what, in Tamil literature, is generally described 
as To^damandalam, which included the vast 
region between the Telugu frontier, the 14th 
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degree of north latitude on the eastern side, 
extending southwards to the river Palar, some- 
times extending as far south as the northern 
Vellar. We may take it roughly that the 

northern Pennar and the northern Vellar con- 
• • • • 

stituted its boundaries north and south. It 
extended westwards from the coast to take into 
it all the territory down to the foot of the 
hills bordering the plateau of Mysore, and from 
there going across through the middle of the 
present-day district of Salem. He is regarded 
as the son of a Chola ruler, generally des- 
cribed as Killi Valavan, which is more or less 
a generic name for the Chola, but is probably 
identifiable with Nedu-Mudi- Killi whose name 
figures in the Silappadikaram and Manime- 
khalai. The Perumban-arrupadai describes him 
as descended of the royal family of Ayodhya, 
in fact specifically mentioning Tirumal, gene- 
rally taken to be Rama ; but it carefully distin- 
guishes him at the same time as coming of a 
younger branch of the family, because the 
Cholas claim to belong to the family of Iksvaku, 
and, among their warrior ancestors, figure 
names like &ibi, etc. The actual passage 
under reference is “ descended from one, the 
brother who came after him, who has the colour 
of the sea, who carries on his chest the goddess 
of prosperity, and who measured out the great 
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earth. * ” This would mean that the prince was 
descended of a younger brother of Vishnu, and 
therefore equated with the family of the Cholas 
who made a similar claim. He bore the name" 
Tiraiyan (belonging to the sea), because he was 
brought over by the sea and lashed ashore on 
the Chola coast, to be taken and brought up 
by the Chola ruler as his son. The story in 
connection with this is that the Chola ruler 
in one of his solitary meanderings along the 
banks of the backwaters of the sea in Kaverip- 
pumpattinam saw an extraordinarily beautiful 
damsel, and fell in love with her at sight. The 
damsel responded in her turn, and they carried 
on a love affair which extended to his visiting 
her in her underground residence as the 
commentators call it. This was because she 
was a Naga princess, and the Nagas usually 
live in the underworld. We shall see that it 
perhaps means no more than her parents 
were living in a place access to which could 
be obtained only by passing through a cavern 
,or a tunnel across the hills. When she became 
enceinte as a result of this liaison, she expressed 
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her concern in regard to the child to be born. 
The Chola king advised her to put the baby 
carefully in a box and send it afloat on the 
*sea with a twig of the creeper of the To^&i 
(coccinia indica) tied roimd his ankle. If the 
baby should reach him safe, he would bring 
him up as a prince and make him king as 
becoming a prince. Some time after, the baby 
was born, she did as she was directed, and 
the baby meeting with an accident on the sea 
somehow reached the shore, and was brought 
to the Chola monarch. The king brought him 
up as his own child and appointed him to the 
viceroyalty of Kanchi when the time came. 
This story figures of course in a Buddhist 
setting in the Manimekhalai. We shall come 
to that detail a little later. He was ruling 
over the whole of Tondamai^alam with 
his capital at Kanchi. The poem Perumbau- 
arruppadai describes him in the conventional 
style which demands the description of the 
four classes of land of which one’s territory 
must be composed, the seashore, the forest 
land, hilly country and agricultural land ; and 
a fifth class has also to be marked in this, as 
some of these lands had a tendency to become 
desert land by frequent droughts and by the heat 
of the sun. This is described as desert land 
transformed into such either from forest land or 
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from agricultural land. A port .is described 
under the name Nlr-Peyartu , from which the 
P&n or musician, expert in playing on the greater 
musical instruments, such as the Tamil Ya{, and 
hence called Perum-Pan as opposed to the 
$iru-Pan, one who played on the smaller musical 
instruments, passes through various classes of 
land till he reached the town of Kanchi, the 
headquarters of 11am Tiraiyan. This particular 
poet describes the Vishnu shrine in Kanchi 
called Veh-Ka or Yadokta-kari, and that is the 
only shrine, of all the multitudinous shrines that 
one finds now in Kanchi, which finds mention 
in this poem actually. Kanchi is described 
in this poem as having attained to reputation 
as already an ancient city where religious 
festivals were celebrated for various classes of 
people, to each according to its own conviction. 
Since the author of this poem Rudran Kannan 
has also celebrated the great Karikala in another 
poem of the same collection called Patfinappalai, 
describing particularly the city of Kaverippfim- 
pattinam, the capital of the Cholas, and is said 
to have received a very liberal reward from the 
great Chola ruler Karikala, and since this poem 
is of almost the same character and must have 
been presented to the ruler whom it celebrates, 
we have to take it that Ilam Tiraiyan came in 
the same generation as the great Chola Karikala. 
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As a matter of fact we have reason to regard 
him as coming in the second generation after 
Karikala and may possibly be even in the third. 
He was contemporary with the Adiyaman chief- 
tain specifically known by the name Adikan, and 
the poetess Avvai is said to have gone from him, 
who was her patron, to the court of Ilam Tiraiyan 
on an ambassadorial mission and persuaded the 
monarch into peaceful ways. This would bring 
him into contemporaneity with the Adiyaman of 
Tagadur, another celebrity in the &angam 
literature. There are a number of fugitive pieces 
of poetry in which he comes under reference 
either as merely Tiraiyan, or as Tondaman, 
neither of which could be described as a specific 
name. But these have been held to refer to 
11am Tiraiyan generally, particularly one stanza 
which is quoted as composed by a Poygaiyar, 
identifiable with Poygai Alvar as we shall see 
later. He was himself an author, and a few 
poems are ascribable to him in the collections 
which have come down to us. He is supposed to 
have been the founder of a town or city which 
went by the name Tiraiyanur. There is a tank 
which goes by the name Tiraiyaneri to the south 
of Ranchi ; and the locality where the Mission 
Hospital and the adjacent buildings are now, is 
pointed out as the place where the Tiraiyan’s 
palace and other buildings were found in ruins. 
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This locality may be considered . distinct from 
the fortress of Kanchi, the part now-a-days 
called Big Conjeevaram. It may be that this 
suburb of Kanchi was called Tiraiyanur. We 
shall see therefore that he is identifiable through 
and through with Kanchi, and we do not come 
upon any reference to Vengadam, or Pavattiri, 
or even Verkkadu which we find referred to as 
in the territory of Pulli first and the Tondaman 
chieftains afterwards, as we have already stated 
before. There is however the fact that the 
whole of the territory under reference in these 
poems is included in the Tondamandalam, or as 
it is sometimes called Tondainadu. 
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FOUNDER OF TIRUPATI— A TONDAMAN. 

THE TONDAMAN AND THE EARLY ALVARS. From 
wliat has been stated above, it is clear that 
the Tondaman ljam Tiraiyau was undoubtedly 
ruling over the Tondamandalam so-called which 
included the territory dependent upon Vengadam, 
and therefore we may take it that he came 
after the cheiftain Pulli referred to in the 
&angam literature, particularly in the poems of 
Mamular. This should be quite in keeping with 
the trend of evidence in the &angam literature 
itself which would bring Ilam Tiraiyan into some 
kind of a chronological connection with the 
famous Pandyan, victor at Talaiyalanganam, and 
the contemporary of Nakkirar. The names of 
both this Pandyan and the poet Nakkirar are 
intimately associated in tradition with the third 
&angam at Madura. Ilam Tiraiyan therefore 
comes in at a time when we should expect 
him from his relationship, again chronologi- 
cally, with Karikala, and this is confirmed by 
NakkTrar’s poem Aham 340 where he associates 
Tiraiyan with Pavattiri, the capital of that part 
of To$damaij4 a l am dependent upon Vengadam. 
It thus becomes clear that Ilam Tiraiyan of 
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Kanchi was probably the Tiraiyan who is 
referred to in the other poems of the ^angarn 
collections by various authors, and he came in 
the generation, not very remote from that of 
the Pan^yan victor at Talaiyalanganam. The 
importance of this position consists in this, that 
the Vishnu shrine at Vehka finds prominent 
mention in the poem actually dedicated to him. 
This is among the oldest shrines of Kanchi, 
if not actually the oldest. It is mentioned 
frequently along with Vengadam or Tirupati in 
the poems of the earlier Alvars, and is regarded 
as a shrine of the greatest importance. What is 
more, the names of two Alvars get associated 
with the place, namely, Poygai Alvar and 
Tirumalisai Alvar. In the Vaishnava tradition 
Poygai Alvar is said to have come and wor- 
shipped at Kanchi, which is made just possible 
by the fact that this Alvar is taken to refer to 
Tiraiyan in one of the fugitive stanzas already 
referred to. That particular stanza is quoted 
as the work of Poygaiyar, not Poygai Alvar. 
But a contemporary commentary on a work of 
the eleventh or twelfth century, Yapparungala- 
karikai, quotes a few stanzas from Poygai Alvar 
including the one already referred to. Two 
of these stanzas are identifiable in the first 
Tiruvandadi ascribed to Poygai Alvar in the 
Prabandha collection of 4,000. It therefore 
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seems to leave no doubt that the Poygaiyar 
referred to is the same as the Poygai Alvar. 
Poygai Alvar’s poems so far known to us are 
all of them in the Veaba metre, and he is 
quoted along with a number of others who 
excelled in composing poems in this metre. 
Poygai Alvar is said to have come to Vehka at 
Kanchi in the course of his pilgrimage along 
with his two companions Bhutattu Alvar and 
Pey Alvar, in the course of which they are said 
to have met Alvar Tirumalisai. This last 
Alvar is closely associated with Vehka, where 
he is said to have resided habitually. In the 
course of his long residence there, he came into 
contact with a more or less secular disciple by 
name Kanikannan through whom he came into 
contact with the ruler of Kanchi, a Tiraiyan 
himself, probably 11am Tiraiyan. The story is 
merely this. That Kanikannan was serving the 
Alvar with devotion, and, in connection with 
his service, he brought in a woman to assist him. 
She earned, by faithful service, the favour of 
the Alvar so much that she was granted by the 
Grace of God perpetual youth and unfading 
beauty, with which she was able soon to attract 
the attention of the ruler of the locality to 
become ultimately his sweetheart. In the 
course of his long dalliance he was able to learn 
from her how she came by the unfading youth 
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and beauty which proved to be such an attrac- 
tion to him, and, having heard that it was due 
to the favour of Kanikannan, who served alike 
the Alvar and the God at Vehka, he sent for 
Kaqikai^gan to see him. Finding out from him 
that he had not so much part in the matter as 
the Alvar, the king commanded the presence of 
the Alvar through Kanikannan. Kanikannan 
protested that the Alvar was not likely to go to 
see him even at the summons of the king. Wild 
with rage at what he thought was impertinent 
disobedience, he asked Kanikannan to take 
himself away from Kanchi. Kanikannan in 
due course went and reported the matter to his 
master the Alvar, and, through him, wanted 
to obtain the leave of the God at Vehka to go 
away from Kanchi. Sooner than let him go, 
the Alvar told him that he would himself follow, 
and that, if he followed, the God himself was 
not likely to stay in the place. Saying so, he 
addressed God in a verse which has come down 
to us and begged him to follow him as he had 
decided to leave the place and go along with 
Kanikannan who had been exiled by royal 
command. The God complied and hence the 
name for the God Yadoktakari, the God who 
did as he was directed (by his devotee). The 
miracle in the story apart, the story itself is 
evidence of some kind of the contemporaneity 
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which may be accepted as evidence of the 
contemporary character of Tirumalisi Alvar 
with Ilam Tiraiyan on the one side, and of his 
contemporaneity with Poygai Alvar and his 
reference to Tiraiyan on the other. Ilam 
Tiraiyan is therefore thus brought into connec- 
tion with the first Alvars, namely, the three who 
are known as such and the fourth, Tirumalisai. 
That marks the starting point of the history of 
Tirupati. We shall have to examine the other 
side of the tradition namely, what the Puranas 
have to say about the Tondaman chieftains who 
were responsible for the \inearthing of the Grod 
at Tirupati, the building of a temple for him 
and the organisation of worship and festivals in 
connection with it. 

the puranic origin of tirupati. The Purana 

tradition concerning the origin of the temple at 
Tirupati is varied in character and voluminous. 
As many as eleven different Puranas refer to 
this subject, and give the account in circumstan- 
tial detail which would strike the ordinary 
reader as quite legendary in character. Having 
regard to the character of the subject, and the 
purpose of edification for which these are sever- 
ally written, the legendary colour certainly 
would dominate. It would be surprising if it 
were otherwise. But, through all this legend, 
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one can still find certain facts standing clear, 
which may be regarded as not belonging to the 
realm of pure legend, and may perhaps be regard- 
ed historical, though perhaps in a legendary 
garb owing to association. The basal fact is 
that God Vishnu had, by his choice, come to 
live in Tirupati for which an occasion and a 
stimulating cause alike seem called for. These 
makers of legend provide both by taking the 
story of the great Rishi Bhrigu’s investigation 
to find the Supreme in actual fact. Once 
upon a time there was a discussion among the 
Rishis, the most devoted to God and nearest in 
service to him, as to which of the three manifesta- 
tions of the Supreme, Brahma, Vishnu, &iva, 
was really the Supreme. It must be remember- 
ed that the Supreme is One, but manifests 
himself in three forms, with one of the three 
qualities, Sattva, Rajas and I'amas, dominating 
in each case, and discharging functions 
suitable in consequence, which must and 
necessarily be discharged by the Supreme 
by his very nature, the three essential functions 
of creation, protection and destruction. Each 
one of these functions is allotted to one of the 
three: Brahma, having charge of all creation, 
as a result of his dominating quality Rajas , 
.energy or activity. Vishnu is given the function 
of looking after all creation with the dominating 
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quality of Sattoa, serene strength. Similarly 
Rudra or Siva is allotted the function of destruc- 
tion, his dominating quality being 1'amas, 
generally regarded as involving unthinking 
irascibility. But at the back of all this divi- 
sion, there certainly is the notion which makes 
all the three but manifestations of the One, and, 
as such, each one of the three being regarded as 
the Supreme itself. In this notion of unity, 
there is the possibility of two classes, those who 
make Rudra the Supreme, and those who make 
Vishnu the Supreme, Brahma often not coming 
in for that claim to the same extent. It is this 
unity in variety that formed the topic of discus- 
sion of these wise ones; but they found good 
reasons for regarding each one of these as the 
Supreme, and undecided, they induced Bhrigu, 
the most favoured among the Rishis and the 
wisest among them, to make a pilgrimage to the 
various abodes of the trinity and find out 
by himself and directly by experiment. Natural- 
ly he went first to the palace of Brahma in 
Satyaldka — heaven. He found Brahma seated in 
full durbar, and treated the guest who entered the 
durbar after due salutation, somewhat familiarly, 
and, without the due forms of welcome to 
which the great sage was entitled, in the belief 
that Bhrigu was after all Brahma’s own son. 
Bhrigu noted the dominence of self in the mind 
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of Brahma in thus regarding himself* as the 
progenitor of Bhrigu, notwithstanding the height 
to which that progeny had risen by penance. 
Having noted that, he passed on next to Kailasa, 
the abode of Siva, and found the Lord G-od 
disporting himself with Uma, his consort. 
Resenting the freedom with which Bhrigu enter- 
ed so familiarly, even into the secret conclave 
of his own sportive dalliance, and, taking to 
heart particularly that the Goddess felt very 
delicate about the matter, he chased Bhrigu 
out of the palace in anger. Bhrigu noted this 
incident, and passed on the purpose of his 
mission to the palace of Vaikuntha, where the 
other member of the trinity, Vishnu-Narayana 
was in his Yoga sleep, Lakshmi in his chest, the 
other attendants, ladies and other, each in the 
appointed place. Affecting disappointment that 
the God, whose function was protection, should 
have thus gone to sleep, consulting his own 
comfort to the neglect of his duties, the Rishi went 
up to the sleeping God aud kicked him on the 
chest to wake him Tip. Vishnu woke up from his 
wakeful sleep, and apologised to the Rishi for 
having shown himself so careless and wished to 
know whether his foot suffered by coming in 
contact with His own hardened chest So 
naturally, Bhrigu reported what took place in 
the three places to the assembled wise people, 
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and they all voted in favour of Vishnu as the 
really Supreme One, the other two being more 
or less slaves of their dominating qualities or 
passions. But for the purpose of the Tirupati 
story, this gave the occasion for Lakshmi to 
pick a quarrel with her husband. Bhrigu’s 
kick on the chest of Vishnu fell on her. She 
therefore was naturally wild that he should have 
been allowed the freedom to do such a thing, 
which did her the double insult, of the personal 
insulting treatment to her, and of the disregard 
of proprieties which the Rishi should have 
showed to her Lord. Vishnu pleaded that the 
sage was justifiably beside himself with anger at 
Vishnu’s apparent neglect of duties, and that it 
would not do to deal with such people, as other- 
wise than he did. In a fit , of rage Lakshmi 
declined any more to remain on his chest, which 
had ceased to give her the protection that it 
should have, and that she thought she was 
entitled to have. Lakshmi having gone away 
from heaven, Vishnu could not go on for long 
thus bereft of his consort, and wanted to 
go away somewhere else to spend his time 
pleasantly and get on alone. After making due 
enquiries, he discovered that the hill Seshachalam 
provided a spot which would be quite an ideal 
place for his residence, pleasant to live in with 
.surroundings which supplied everything that he 
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would want for diverting himself in his serious 
and light-hearted moods, and so he arranged 
to come and live there. Knowing this the Rishis 
went there to perform penance. The Gods and 
Goddesses each one contributed what he or she 
could to make the place pleasant, and thus fitted 
out, God Vishnu came into residence there 
abandoning Vaikuntha itself, lie had been there 
aeons of time, and when we come to the parti- 
cular Manvantara (Cycle of Manu) with which 
we are concerned, he showed himself there in 
the form of the primeval boar carrying the 
Goddess of the Earth, redeemed from the deep. 
This is indicated as the Varaha shrine on the 
west of bank of the tank on the hill at Tirupati 
called Vishnu Tlrtha now, and after a con- 
siderable length of time, and, for the purpose 
of showing himself to a devotee who had long 
been performing penance to him, he assumed 
the form of Srinivasa, God bearing Lakshmi on 
his chest, for his benefit, and thereafter lay 
buried in the earth. Ultimately some cowherds 
discovered the cows that they brought to graze 
over the hills, going up an ant-hill and milking 
of their own motion, and returning home dry. 
The king of the locality whose cows they 
happened to be, got informed of this phenomenon, 
and went down to investigate. Digging up the 
ant-hill, he discovered the God in a small shrine, 
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well within the bowels of the earth. He got the 
spot dug lip, and, unearthing the simple shrine, 
built a brick temple round it, and provided it 
with all that would make a temple of it. That 
is the famous Srinivasa shrine at Tirupati, and 
with this temple we emerge from legend perhaps 
into history. 

THE TONDAMAN RAJA OP THE PURANAS. The 

first question that would arise is, who is this 
Tondaman who laid the foundations of Vishnu 
worship in Tirupati, in proper form, with the 
temple and all its appurtenances. We shall 
have to go a little further into the Puranic 
story itself to gain the clue to an identification, 
if an identification for him is at all possible. 
A Tondaman who was a great devotee of Vishnu- 
Vishnu at Tirupati and one in whom the God 
was deeply interested, interested to the extent 
of lending him his own characteristic weapons 
of the disc and the conch to bring him success 
in war, was given by him solemnly the highest 
teaching that a Vaishnava could desire, directly. 
We come upon references to a Tondaman who 
had earned the favour of the Supreme deity 
so far, as to have had these acts of grace in 
his favour directly from God himself, in the 
Prabandha literature. These therefore must 
have been based upon well accredited tradition, 
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if they do not have a really historical basis. 
The Parana stories however, continue that, 
after the foundation of the temple in the manner 
described above, and providing for worship 
therein, the Grod, having been deprived of the 
company of Lakshmi in the manner previously 
described, and, having elected to come down 
and live in Tirupati in consequence, was 
accustomed to diverting himself by hunting and 
such other engagements, habitual to him. In the 
course of one of these hunting expeditions, he 
happened to come upon a beautiful damsel in 
one of the deep glades of the forests round 
Tirupati. He discovered on enquiry, that the 
beautiful damsel was no other than the princess, 
the only daughter, and that, one not born to 
him, but bestowed on him by divine favour 
having been discovered by him in the forests. 
The ruler is known to Puranic tradition as Akasa 
Raja, otherwise described by the synonyms 
of the word Akasa, whose queen bore a name 
synonymous with the earth, as if to give away 
the secret that the young lady concerned was 
the daughter, even as the foster-daughter, of 
the earth and sky, as if to take her away 
altogether from the human category. We may 
infer that this Raja belonged to the family of 
the Tondaman chiefs, as he is said to have 
had a younger brother who went by the name 
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Tondaman who assisted the elder brother in 
sundry acts of administration and seems to have 
been more or less directly entrusted with the 
government of the region roxmd about Tirupati 
itself. The Puranas certainly display all their 
resources in describing the marriage that was 
brought about between this foster-daughter of 
the “ sky-king ” and the God himself, accounting 
for this strange alliance by the story that when 
Sita threw herself into the fire to prove her 
innocence, at the end of the Ramayana, she 
prayed to be restored to her husband the great 
Grod Vishnu himself, and the restoration was 
brought about in the human fashion in the 
marriage of Padmavatl to God Venkatesa at 
Tirupati. This is what is generally described 
as the marriage of Venkatesa or the marriage 
of Srinivasa, a story much affected by the 
professional story-tellers who perform Harikathas 
for purposes of edification. We may pass over 
these details as of no particular importance to 
the unravelling of the history of the temple. 
After the marriage was over and Padmavatl 
returned to her original place, Akasa Raja ruled 
for a short while and passed away, along with 
his queen, leaving only a young son who was 
born some time after the discovery of the baby 
Padmavatl herself. Since Akasa Raja associated 
with himself in his administration his younger 
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brother, Tondaman, the uncle and the nephew 
who was a young prince, went to war to decide 
who was to succeed Akasa Raja as ruler. Both 
of them being, each in his own way, a super- 
man, the war proved undecisive ; but, in the 
course of it, the uncle Tondaman felt his 
physical resources ebbing away and prayed to 
God for help. It was on that occasion that 
Venkatesa is said to have parted, with his disc 
and conch for the use of this ruler. The war 
terminated however, without being clearly and 
decisively in favour of either. So ultimately 
they came to a compromise, and arranged to 
rule the vast territories of Akasa Raja in two 
parts, the parts nearer Tirupati being given 
to the uncle, and the rest of it farther away 
to the nephew. The prince built for himself 
a capital lower down the river and ruled 
his kingdom in great prosperity, while the 
Tondaman ruled from the original capital 
Narayanavaram, and did far more service to 
the temple, and in fact laid the foundations of 
the organisation and worship that obtain in 
Tirupati even down to modern times. It is in 
connection with this Tondaman in the course 
of his service to the temple that we find mention 
of a secret passage through the hill leading 
from his capital up to the temple itself, to which 
the king could go from his capital unseen of 
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others and quite unmolested. It was he that 
organised from time to time the various annual 
festivals, the first of which is the Brahmot§aoa 
in the months of September — October of the year. 
The principal festival known is the Brahmdt§ava, 
and probably this festival is what is referred to 
by Tirumalisai 5.1 var as the Ona-Vilavu (the 
&ravana-festival) . 

WHETHER TONDAMAN RAJA WAS A HISTORICAL 
CHARACTER. This Tondaman ruler seems to be 
more or less a historical person, although, as we 
find in the tale recorded in the Puranas, there is 
much that is said of him which may be 
legendary, as certainly all that is said of his 
more illustrious brother, the 5kasa Raja, on the 
face of it appears to be legendary, even including 
his own name and that of the queen. It is just 
possible, notwithstanding the legendary details 
connected with him, to regard this Tog^aman 
as a historical character from the fact of his 
building the temple, and his organisation of 
worship there. Notwithstanding this probability, 
one might well ask the question whether we 
have any evidence on which to base a definite 
statement like that. The legends and the 
Puranas themselves appear to give a clue to 
this. One of the versions tries to define the 
time when all this organisation took place - at 
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Tirupati, and states specifically that it took 

place in the Kaliyuga when the Yuga had 

advanced sufficiently to have given occasion 

to the institution of the era which now-a-days 

goes by the name Vikramaditya, and say 

definitely that the other era known to the 

Hindus, that of the Saka had not yet come into 

existence. This would mean a period of time 

between B7 or B8 B. C. and 78 A. D. the period 

of time to which we have arrived by our previous 

line of enquiry, entirely independent of this 

Puranic tradition. We found that the region 

dependent upon Vengadam or Timpati changing 

hands from the Kalvar chieftain Pulli, and 

passing into the possession of the Tondaman 

chieftains before the time of the great Pandyan 

victor at Talaiyalanganam, from references in 

the Sangam literature. That very literature 

gives us a Tondaman, ruling from his northern 

capital at Pavattiri, Reddipajem in the Gudur 

Taluk, and held rule over the northern 

Tondamandalam. We have referred rather 
• • • • 

more elaborately to another Tondaman that 
literature knows of, namely, the Tondaman 11am 
Tiraiyan. So we seem to have now three 
To^damans before us, the Tondaman or 
Tondaman Chakravarti referred to in the 
Puragas, the Tiraiyan of Pavattiri or northern 
To94 amA ?4 a l aiu an d Tondaman 11am Tiraiyan 
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of Kanchi. Whether all these three were the 
same, or how they are to be connected one 
with the other is a problem which has to be 
considered now. 

IS TONDAMAN RAJA TONDAMAN ILAM TIRAIYAN? 

We have already seen that some of the literary 
references seem to leave the question open 
whether the Tiraiyan of Pavattiri and 11am 
Tiraiyan are one and the same. It seems on 
the whole the best course to take it that the 
two Tiraiyans are different from each other ; at 
least those that were contemporaries of Ilam 
Tiraiyan and those who wrote of him either as 
contemporaries or later seem to be under the 
impression that he was different as they call him 
distinctly Ilam Tiraiyan which would presume 
an Elder Tiraiyan. If we should therefore 
take the two to be different, we shall have two 
rulers coming one after the other — perhaps with 
an interval of time — it may be a generation or 
perhaps even a little more. The title Tiraiyan 
would indicate the family to which they 
belonged. The name Tondaman would really 
mean “ the chief man among the people 
Tondaiyar ”, at any rate, the person who was 
ruler of the people called Tondaiyar, the 
inhabitants of Tondamandalam, in fact, the 
people who gave the name Tondamandalam to 
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the locality. Even some of the Puranas seem 
to refer to these Ton^aman rulers as of the 
Chola family. The Tondaman who built the 
temple at Tirupati and organised worship 
there is the son of a Chola ruler through a 
Tondaman princess whom he used to meet 
in a love adventure, through a secret passage 
leading through considerable distance. The 
association therefore betweeu the Tondamans 
and the Cholas is thus made clear even in the 
Puranas. This connection is specifically stated 
in the poem Perumban-arruppadai, mainly to 
celebrate the liberality of the patron Tondaman 
11am Tiraiyan. Whether this would really 
warrant our identifying the Tondaman 11am 
Tiraiyan, with the Tondaman associated with 
the Tirupati temple, is a question which requires 
careful consideration. 

TONDAMAN RAJA OF TIRUPATI DISTINCT FROM 
tondaman ilam TIRAIYAN. We have already 
noticed that the region round Tirupati passed 
from the hands of the Kalvar chieftain Pulli to 
chieftains known as Tondaman, and that at least 
one Tondaman is referred to as having ruled 
from Pavattiri over northern Tondamandalam, 
the country dependent upon Tirupati. We do 
know of another Tondaman, the famous 
Tondaman Ilam Tiraiyan of whom we have some 
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details of information in the same Tamil 
classical collections, particularly one poem 
exclusively devoted to him by a poet Kadiyalur 
Rudran Kansan, who has also a similar poem 
on the great ruler Karikala. A Tondaman is 
actually referred to in the Puranas as being 
specially attached to the God at Tirupati, and 
rendering great service to the temple there by 
constructing it for the first time and organising 
the worship. Of course, we shall have to take 
it, on the basis of these Puranic accounts them- 
selves, that this was in all probability the 
Tondaman to whom the God at Tirupati showed 
particular favour, by lending him his warlike 
weapons, and by giving him instruction in the 
secret of the eight letters ( Ashtakshara ). Apart 
from the personalities named, all the three 
sources of information collated go to show that 
there was a dynasty of rulers in northern 
Tondamandalam dominated by Vengadam who 
went by the general name Tondamans. But 
there is one aspect of history in regard to these 
which deserves particular consideration. Speak- 
ing of the Tondaman who rendered devoted 
service to the temple at Tirupati, the Puranas 
refer to his having been the son of a Chola 
ruler, as the result of his love to a princess of 
the country, whom he was in the habit of 
paeeting by going through a secret . passage 
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which may, in modern language, be described 
as perhaps a tunnel or a natural cave through 
the hills. Of course, the Puranas describe it as 
a bhilam, a hollow underground going into the 
depths of the earth. The To^daman devotee of 
the God at Tirupati was thus of the Chola 
lineage through, of coxirse, a princess of the 
locality, who might have been a princess of the 
family of the To^daman rulers. The Togdaman 
Ilam Tiraiyan is described in terms in the 
Perumban-arruppadai as having been born of a 
Chola as well, but by a Naga princess, whom 
the Chola king met in the city of the Nagas, 
Nagapattinam, and with whom he carried on 
secret love by going to her through an under- 
ground passage which would be the equivalent 
of bhilam of the Puranas. But this story of a 
Naga connection for a Chola ruler and an off- 
spring like this is referred to, in a Buddhist 
setting, in the Ma^imekhalai, and all details 
concerned being taken together would seem to 
indicate the Tondaman Ilam Tiraiyan, the off- 
spring of a Chola ruler, successor either 
immediate, or one degree remote, of the great 
Chola Karikala. But the story here differs in 
this particular. She was a Naga princess 
undoubtedly, but met the Chola ruler in the 
outskirts of his capital at Kaverippumpattinam at 
the mouth of the river Kaveri, not Nagapattinam, 
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the city of the Nagas, as Nacchinarkkiniyar 
explains the passage in the Perumban-arruppadai 
which is actually worded much more generally 
and without specific details which would lead 
to an identification. The question naturally 
would arise whether we should identify the 
Tondaman attached to the Grod in the temple 
at Tirupati, with Tondaman Ilam Tiraiyan. 
While there is nothing in the story specifically 
to lead us to an identification, the circumstantial 
details given seem to make it possible that the 
two personages were perhaps the same ; but 
that is hardly enough for a positive identifi- 
cation. The Perumban-arruppadai which gives 
specific details regarding the Tondaman Ilam 
Tiraiyan and mentions the Vishnu temple at 
V ehka at Kanchi, makes no mention whatever 
of Tirupati, nor of Ilam Tiraiyan’s association 
with Tirupati. This omission on the part of a 
poet who had laid himself out elaborately to 
sing the praise of Ilam Tiraiyan is significant, 
and stands against an identification between 
the two. We have therefore to take it that the 
family of the Tondamans that ruled over northern 
Tondamagdalam had established itself and 

achieved a certain amount of distinction before 
Ilam Tiraiyan came into existence and attained 
to fame, while it may not debar the connection 
between the family of Ilam Tiraiyan on the 
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mother’s side with the Tondaman chieftains of 
the region round Tirupati. We may therefore 
have to take the Tondaman devotee of Srinivasa 
referred to in the Puranas as one who came before 
Tondaman Ilam Tiraiyan, though the possibility 
of Ilam Tiraiyan’s mother being connected with 
the Tondaman ruler is still made possible. 
Therefore the Tondaman of Tirupati probably 
came in the generation previous to Tondaman 
Ilam Tiraiyan with whose family the Chola 
king could have been brought into contact by 
the conquest of Tondamandalam by the Chola 
ruler Karikala. Ilam Tiraiyan therefore must 
have been a ruler of Kanchi who came some- 
what later than the Tondaman of Tirupati. We 
shall now proceed to consider how far other 
evidence supports this position. 
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TIRUPATI AND THE EAkLY ALVARS. 

TIRUPATI IN THE PRABANDHA POUR THOUSAND: 
MUDAL ALVARS, THE POUR THOUSAND, ITS 
AUTHORS and THEIR age. The most prominent 
piece of literature which throws a considerable 
amount of light upon the early history of 
Tirupati is “ the Prabandha Four Thousand ”, 
which is a collection of 4,000 stanzas of Tamil 
poetry, celebrating the 108 places of worship 
sacred to Vishnu by a certain number of 
devotees, generally counted twelve, who, because 
of their single-minded devotion and the 
consequent nearness to God, are called Alvars. 
The general period to which the whole body of 
this literature is referable happens to be the 
five centuries 800 to 800 A. D. These did not 
all of them live at one and the same time, and, 
if the age of each one of them is not as yet 
precisely fixed, a broad classification of these 
into early, middle and later, can well be adopted 
as a recognised method of classification, and the 
probable period of time in which each one of 
these groups flourished seems also ascertainable. 
Without going into the whole of that question 
here, we may take it that three among them 
are known as the first Alvars, described as the 
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singers in classical Tamil (&en Tamil) by 
Tirumangai Alvar, namely, Poygai, Bhutam 
and Pey, and one other that follows, namely 
Tirumalisai. These four constitute the early 
Alvars. Of these comparatively little is known 
in the matter of life details, and in consequence 
we are left without much material by way 
of data for fixing their actual period of life. 
From the internal evidence of their works, 
however, it seems possible to come to some 
fairly definite conclusions in regard to their 
period of activity, and this, in itself, would 
throw a flood of light upon the history of a 
shrine like Tirupati, not to mention other 
general questions, such as the rise of the cult 
of Bhakti, and of the school of Vaishnava 
worship generally known as the Pancharatra, 
or Agamaic worship more generally. This 
latter class of literature lays down the norms 
of the life of a devotee, and prescribes the 
various forms in which worship should be 
conducted by differing classes of people, with a 
view to achieving the ends of existence here, 
and attaining to a permanent one hereafter. 
It is this form of religion which postulates the 
existence of a personal god with attributes, 
capable of being pleased by service and of 
accepting devotion with a view to secure His 
grace ultimately and attain to salvation thereby. 
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These Alvars are devotees of Vishnu in that 
sense, and their works contain in them how 
exactly they devoted themselves to the service 
of Grod and attained ultimately to Ilis grace, 
thereby providing, at one and the same time, 
not only an account of their edifying achieve- 
ment, but also lays down a course of conduct 
which a devotee might follow with advantage to 
achieve the same supreme purpose. 

THE FIRST THREE OF THESE AND THEIR LIFE AND 
WORTH. Coming down to their earthly history, 
we know almost nothing historically of the first 
three except that they were men who were born 
in different places and on different dates not 
much removed from each other either in point of 
place or in point of time. They led a single 
wandering life going from place to place, and 
visiting Vaishnava holy places. The detail bring- 
ing the three together happens to be that they 
all met on a rainy night in the narrow vestibule 
of a small house in Tirukkovilur with a view to 
protection from the inclemencies of the weather. 
The first one who came there went in, and 
finding the platform that is generally found in 
village houses between the front door and the 
interior door leading into the house to one side 
of the passage, vacant, lay down there for the 
night. The second one came there seeking 
refuge similarly from the inclemencies of the 
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weather, and he knocked at the front door. 
The one that was already there answered that 
all the room that there was, was enough for 
one to lie down. Finding that the second 
one was a Vaishnava in distress, he added 
that, if there was room for one to lie down, 
certainly it would be room enough for two 
to sit on, and opened the door ; and the two 
determined to sit out the night on the narrow 
payal. A short time after the third one came 
and knocked at the door similarly, and the 
two replied, as the one in the former case, 
that the place had just room for two men to sit 
on, and that, if two men could sit, it would be 
possible for three men to stand, and so the third 
one got admitted ; and all the three resolved to 
stand out the whole night, and save themselves 
from the violence of the weather. It is said that 
God Vishnu, installed in the temple in the 
locality, was pleased with their devoted service 
to him, and, wishing to show himself to them, 
came with his consort Lakshmi, without whom 
he does not usually proceed, particularly where 
acts of grace are intended, and, seeking admis- 
sion as the others did before, almost squeezed the 
three out of their place by extending his body 
gradually and pressing them out. In the course 
of this process it dawned upon them that they 
were being tested by no less than God himself, 
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and they broke out into song in praise of God, 
each one of them his own way. Each one of 
these is the author of one centum or a hundred 
of the Prabandha referred to above, and these, 
along with certain other pieces of literature of 
this school, constitute one main division named 
Iyarpa in the Prabandha. 

THE GENERAL CHARACTER OF THEIR WORKS. Of 

these the first, and by far the most interesting, 
is Poygai Alvar. Poygai is the author of the 
first, centum of the last thousand of the Four 
Thousand in the Prabandha. The first part of the 
word Poygai means a tank, a bathing tank, 
attached to the temple at Vehka in Conjeevaram. 
Alvar is the sacerdotal honorific given to this 
class of Vaishnava devotees, holy ones in near 
association with God himself. He seems to be 
the person referred to by commentators, particu- 
larly by one commentator on the Alankara 
grantha named Yapparungalam belonging to 
the 11th or 12th century A. D., to which a 
commentary was written by a disciple of the 
author himself. This commentator quotes two 
stanzas from this centum, namely 40 and 51, 
as extracted from the author Poygaiyar. The 
latter part of the word in Tamil is a respectful 
honorific meaning a person belonging to or born 
in Poygai. So the difference of this designation 
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from that of the previous one consists merely 
in this that the person so referred to is not 
given the Vaishnava sacerdotal name, but still 
the quoting author feels that he ought to be 
referred to, or quoted with, due respect as the 
esteemed one coming of Poygai, the place. 
He is referred to by others as one who composed 
principally in the Veaba metre, and is counted 
as a model in that kind of composition along 
with other ancient Tamil classics famous for 
that. So this Alvar was not only a Vaishnava 
devotee, but one who occupied a high place 
among the celebrities in Tamil literature. The 
question whether he is the same as the one 
who composed the Kalavali Forty, celebrating 
the victory of the Chola king &emkan over a 
contemporary Ohera ruler, Kanaikkal Irumporai, 
is more open to doubt. The first centum ascribed 
to him was sung by him when the idea dawned 
upon him that it was Grod Vishnu himself that 
was practically elbowing them out of the narrow 
payal where he and his two companions had 
found shelter from the inclement weather. This 
idea is said traditionally to have risen in the 
three simultaneously, and each broke out, in his 
own characteristic way, into praising Vishnu in a 
hundred verses. The first Poygai made the 
whole universe, the lamp vessel, the oceans, the 
ghee for feeding the lamp, the sun himself, the 
burning wick, and, lighting such a lamp, he 
placed, at the lotus feet of the One with the 
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blazing disc, his garland of verse in order that 
the great ocean of evil besetting him may leave 
him. The second in his own way made his own 
loving devotion ( anbu ) the lamp vessel, his 
ardour ( dravam ) for service the ghee for feeding 
the lamp, and his mind melting with goodness, 
the lamp wick. He lighted the lamp of true 
knowledge {guana) and dedicated it to G-od 
Narayana, as one capable of incorporating his 
divine knowledge in Tamil verse. The third on 
the contrary broke out “ Lo, I see the Goddess 
&ri. I see the golden body, I see the colour 
of the rising sun. I see the glorious disc. I see 
the dextral conch. I see all this in Him of the 
colour of the ocean, dear to me. ” The upshot 
of all the three is that the unlooked for and 
the ununderstood incommoding of these people 
by a pressure for which they could not divine a 
cause, put them in mind of the Supreme, and 
this community of thought runs through and 
through the three centums, though of three 
separate authors. 

REFERENCES TO TIRUPATI IN THE FIRST CENTUM. 

Our concern in regard to these three centa of 
verse is not so much their import or philosophy, 
but merely their bearing upon the history of 
the shrine at Tirupati. The first of these Poygai 
has as many as 12 to 15 direct references to 
Tirupati in the centum ascribed to him. He 
refers to the place incidentally as one of the 
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places in which Vishnu in his grace has shown 
himself to mortal eyes for purposes of devotion 
and worship, so that people in this sin-promoting 
world might find it possible to realise the 
Supreme, and, by that means, shake off the 
shackles of the results of their deeds and attain 
to ultimate salvation. These references are 
of the utmost importance as they give us an 
insight into some of the characteristic features 
of the shrine, and have also been in a way 
responsible for certain false theories as to 
the actual character of the temple itself. The 
first point, a point perhaps of the greatest 
importance, is certain peculiar features in the 
image of the Grod at Tirupati which made it 
possible for raising a doubt whether the image 
enshrined in the temple is actually an image 
of Vishnu or Siva or some other manifestation. 
Without going into the claims set up and 
adjudicating as between rival claims, we shall 
have to consider what exactly these authors 
have said about the temple. Stanzas 5 and 74 * 

* fJJQST (EH IT 6SST 6ST (EtTLDLD ^OTT €& GST L- L f&T^GfflT^ 

ft_€8> J JpJI®) LOSS) fl) ILj&D jplLjLD (dSmSgi) 6UGDIT l%IT 

SQTjLDU) GD&UJJp QsUGD QlEufl 

enfisfrir QllgsBQujitgit ( 5 ) 

qjpqp&r LjGT^GffiriBpfTGfr eru$Qm>tfi ppiretr uHTiroSi—iBpirGbr 
itipqpeBT tfHpeo ldgsbR eaessiGsar p ^(tgst — &^pQqtf(njun<so 
LDfEnss) a (Linear ^lds sir (rear &}rrir&GDL-ujrr€Br (t&rQpiq-tunajr 
amenmiuirdr itierr spevirear s/ruLj — ( 74 ) 
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of the first centum run like this. “ His name, 
Aran (Hara) and Ndranan (Narayana), His 
vehicle, the bull and the bird ; His word, the 
book (Tam. Nul equiv. Sans : Tantra, the 
Agamas), and Marai (Veda) ; the house of 
residence, the hill (Kailasa) and the waters 
(the ocean) ; His function, destruction and pro- 
tection ; the weapon in hand, the trident-spear 
and the disc ; His form, though one, is fire 
and dark cloud. ” This is almost repeated in a 
somewhat different form in stanza 74 where it 
is said “ He rides the bull and the bird. He 
burnt the castle (the three castles in the air) 
and broke open the heart (tore up Hiranya’s 
chest with his claws as man-lion (Narasimha) ; 
He is smeared over with ash (Vibhuti) ; He is 
of the saphire blue colour. Part of His body 
is a lady (Parvati), and in one part is the lady 
born of the lotus, Sri or Lakshmi. His coiffure, 
the long matted locks ; His head covered by 
a tall crown; He wears the Granga (Ganges) 
on His head (Siva), and on His lengthening foot 
(Vishnu Trivikrama) ”. Here it will be clear that 
God is described as though he were possessed 
of a twin form, each with its own characteristic 
set of features and weapons ; and, superficially 
interpreted, it might be held to mean that the 
form of the image is, to say the least, Hari 
and Hara in one, Vishnu-Siva; and so it has been 
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seriously held on this evidence, and the con- 
tention raised that the temple was actually a 
Siva temple. These two stanzas of which a 
translation is given above have certainly no 
reference to Vengadam or Tirupati in either of 
them. But it may not be so baseless to regard 
it as applying to Tirupati, because Tirupati is 
under reference in this author in a number 
of places, and, on the whole, some of the 
less usxxal and more recondite features of the 
image at Tirupati seem to lend colour to this 
interpretation. Before proceeding to draw the 
important conclusion whether it is a Siva shrine 
or a Vishnu shrine on the statement of this 
author, we are bound in simple fairness to 
interpret the axxthor of the centum as a whole, 
first of all to ascertain whether the deity having 
the greatest appeal to him is really Siva or 
Vishnu, doubtful details notwithstanding. The 
Vaishnava holy places are 108, and the Siva 
holy places are supposed to be 1,008. In all the 
works of these it would be difficult to trace a 
reference to any one of the £aiva holy places 
as such, while all the holy places referred to 
by their specific names happen to be Vaishnava 
holy places. The first is Srlrangam in stanza 
6, Vengadam itself in a number of others, 
Vin^agar, Velika, Tirukkovilur (in 77). Of 
these places mentioned by him, it is doubtful 
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if Vinnagar has reference to a place on earth, 
as in this place God Vishnu is said, in that 
stanza, to be seated which is taken to be only in 
heaven (Vaikuntha). There are places called 
Vinnagar, one very prominently near Kumbha- 
konam, where the posture of the image 
representing God is not that. The other places 
are within comparatively easy reach of Kanchi, 
which is the birthplace of this Alvar. Vehka 
is in Kanchi itself. Tirukkovilur is not at 
any great distance from it, and so Vengadam. 
&rlrangam may be counted a little farther, but 
perhaps the great reputation of the shrine may 
have brought it within his reach. These three 
Alvars are said to have been moving from place 
to place on pilgrimage bound, although we do 
not find them mentioning the more distant places 
as the other Alvars do. But what is really more 
useful for our purpose is that Poygai was 
associated with the town of Kanchi directly, the 
more so than even Tirukkovilfir, and the details 
that he gives of Tirupati would perhaps warrant 
an equally intimate acquaintance. The reference 
to &rlrangam is however only a single reference, 
and that says actually nothing more about the 
place than that he saw and worshipped God 
enshrined there. The most therefore that we 
could say about it is that he visited ^rlrangam. 
In regard to Tirupati, however, stanza 26 refers 
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to Tirupati, the saving grace of which is enjoyed 
by the Gods themselves. In stanza 37 there is a 
more explicit reference. It refers to Vengadam 
again as “ a place acceptable to the God who 
blew the beautiful white conch, which receives 
constant worship from people of great learning 
who offered daily worship with incense, lamp, 
holy water, and proceeded to offer the worship 
from all directions.” There is a similar reference 
to Vengadam in stanza 39 where the God “ who 
lies on the deep blue sea, who lifted the earth, 
and who killed Kamsa by striking fear into him, 
is in a standing posture.” Stanza 40 refers to 
Vengadam as well, but gives only a secular 
feature of the place where elephants are referred 
to as if threatened by the falling stars in the 
belief that they were torches held by the Kuraoars 
of the place. There is another reference in 
stanza 68. This reference again is rather more 
general, that “ the God Vishnu is in the heaven 
on earth ” in Vengadam, and in the four Vedas. 
Stanza 76 refers to Tiru vengadam describing the 
God there as the one who measured the earth 
(Vishnu-Trivikrama). Stanza 77 similarly refers 
to Vengadam where the image of God stands 
along with the other three places, Vinnagar, 
Velika, and Kovalur in which respectively He 
sat, He lay in bed and He walked. In stanza 82 
there is a reference to Vengadam, but the 
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description of the place given here is worth 
noting for more reasons than one. Vengadam is 
here described as the hill of him who on a 
former day shot effectively the deer (Rama 
killing the deer Maricha). But the description 
of the hill is interesting. It says that on 
DvadaHs (the 12th lunar day) ladies were 
acciistomed to offer worship with garlands and 
incense, which latter sent up so much smoke 
which made the sky itself clouded and the stars 
indistinct. * It must be noticed here that ladies 
were accustomed to offering worship, naturally 
with incense and flowers. It happened to be 
particularly on the 12th day of the fortnight. 
This Dvadaii festival is counted the holiest 
among the large number of annual festivals 
organized in connection with the shrine at 
Tirupati, and the 12th day is described in the 
Puranas as peculiarly holy in respect of Vishnu 
and that in Tirupati. Stanza 86 does not refer 
to Tirupati but refers to Tirukkovilur, and to the 
incident of the meeting of the three S.lvars that 
took place at the vestibule of the house there. 
The last reference to Tirupati is in stanza 99 
where Vishnu is spoken of as Eternal, and being 

* Li®DL_tu/7-0LD 6urrLL&6oar<arir)iT UfTJT^lBITGfT gquldl^i f 

Qptr<oB)L-UjQ<SVtT fSiUglTULD 

ifieir LDfTUJLDfT (gjr gffiLO QGUfKJ&L-Q LD Q U)Qq)/T (flj/F fTGtT 

UDlTCBTLDfTUJ QgUUJ ^ frCSTQJGDJT . ( 82 ) 
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in the heart of everyone who is capable of 
thinking of Him, as He is habitually in residence 
on the waters, and in the hill of Vengadam. In 
all these stanzas where there is a reference to 
Vengadam,- while some references are general, 
a number, however, make specific reference to 
Vishnu as the presiding deity, either in general 
terms, or in one of his innumerable manifesta- 
tions, thus leaving very little doubt that the 
Alvar regarded the shrine in Tirupati as a Vishnu 
shrine. This could be reinforced by the state- 
ment in stanzas 58, 04 and 65 which give 
evidence that the Alvar is devoted only to 
Vishnu and to nobody else, thereby raising 
the presumption that he worshipped Tirupati, 
only as a place holy to Vishnu. But as if 
to put the matter beyond a doubt, he refers in 
two stanzas * to his conviction that the Grod in 
Tirupati is Vishnu beyond a doubt. He states 
in stanza 98 that “ the golden coloured holy 
One with the matted locks (Siva), and the 

* Qunar jfiaQgGiDaHu nemeesfl 

itiicarjpiwsu) piruu QieQUiht guth — eiebr jpjib 
®Q7)QlIT(W&p piTGV ffi IT £# lb $iqj}GU6BT 

$(77}eu€orfEj£ &Q peisr gy QpGfrm. ( 98 ) 
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One who stood and stretched out to measure 
the universe ( Vishnu -Trivikrama), though these 
two may move about and have their being in 
two bodies, the one of them (the former of them) 
is in the body of the other one (the latter) ; 
this would explain, and perhaps is meant to 
explain, the conviction of the author that Vishnu 
could be represented as bearing &iva in his 
body. This is made the more clear in stanza 
28 where Vishnu is addressed directly ; “ Oh, 
Dark One ! In your hands are the dextral 
conch, and the disc. In your chest rests the 
flower born (Lakshmi). In your navel is the 
young author of the Veda. In one part of 
the body — generally described as on the right 
side — is the Irai (king) who destroyed the three 
fortresses (Siva) ”. So far therefore as Poygai 
Alvar is considered, he may be regarded as 
a strict worshipper, whose devotion was paid 
only to Vishnu, who could regard the worship 
of other deities particularly &iva and Brahma 
as not altogether unobjectionable, as in the 
last resort they form but a part, in orthodox 
Vaishnava notion, of the body of Vishiju himself. 
On this basis therefore if we find the image 
in Tirupati sometimes described as exhibiting 
features of &iva which is really the material 
point here, it is only in this aspect of &iva 
forming a part of Vishnu’s body, Vishnu being 

ee 
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the bouI, all else in existence being His body. 
It is only another way of stating the principle 
of immanence of Vishnu. It would not therefore 
do to fasten upon stray references, and one 
or two expressions, such as Ilam Kumaran 
tan Viy.^agar as implying that the presiding 
deity at Tirupati is llam Kumaran (the 
youthful young man, and therefore Subrah- 
manya). It cannot be so interpreted as the 
youthfulness of the deity is under reference in 
dozens of other places where the frolicsome 
youth is unmistakably described as the youth- 
ful Krishna, Balakrishna, and as such, the 
equation with Subrahmanya, Skanda-Subrah- 
ma^ya cannot hold. We may very well point 
out here that the idea is not peculiar to this 
Alvar, and is rather one of those general ideas 
constituting the Vaishnava conviction. The 
sentiment runs through the works of all the 
Ajvars, and we might refer here prominently 
to stanza 481 of the Tiruvaymoli where &iva 
of the bull-vehicle, Brahma of the four faces 
and Lakshmi alike claim parts of his body for 
their habitual residence. It therefore becomes 
clear that the conception of the three in one is 
neither strange nor peculiar, but is more or less 
an integral part of the concept of Vishnu as the 
Supreme. It is possible to pick out a certain 
number of stanzas from this centum which 
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would throw a distinct light upon the Vaishnava 
character of the worship prescribed. 

One more point in regard to Poygai Alvar 
may be worth mentioning here as bearing upon 
this particular question, namely, stanza 53, 
where the close association of the serpent &esha 
or Ananta with Vishnu * is stated with a view, 
according to the Vaishnava commentators, to 
declare to the world the intimate connection 

r 

between Sesha and Vishnu as almost body 
and soul, which is the relation in which the 
Supreme is held in connection with all else. 
The statement here is that the great snake is to 
Vishnu (Tirumal) an umbrella when he walks, a 
throne when he sits, the wooden platform or 
sandal when he stands, the eternal bed when he 
sleeps on the sea. He also serves as the jewel 
lamp, or fine soft silk vestment, and the pillow 
beside him in bed. The notion that the Sesha 
serpent constitutes a soft white silk which forms 
the upper garment of Vishnu, would explain 
the symbolism of the snake that is said to be 
seen in parts of his body of the image of 
Venkatesa at Tirupati. We may have to refer 
to this detail later. 


* ©<F«T(37p«J $@tB/StTGV LDIT LD 

i&eiirQfW u>jr6Uif.ujtru) i&eir — erear &ld 
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Passing on now to the second of this group 
of Alvars, Alvar Bhutan as he is called, this 
Ajv5r likewise refers to Vengadam in eight 
places or stanzas directly. The first reference 
is in stanza 25 where Vishnu is described aB 
standing on the hill at Tirupati, and is referred 
to as the one who marched on Lanka and 
killed, in anger, Ravana. Stanza 33 merely 
expresses devotion to Vishnu as he manifests 
himself in Vengadam. In stanza 45 he makes 
a similar general reference, and in stanza 46 
Vengadam figures among a number of places 
such as Srlrangam, Tirukkottiyur, and Tirnnir- 
malai. In stanza 48 there is a reference to 

r 

Iyum-Solai, which is interpreted by the commen- 
tators as indicating Tirupati ; but the reference 
seems none the less to Tirumal Irum Solai, which 
is referred to as Ilam-giri, and in stanza 54 as 
Ilam-Kovil. The reason for the use of the attribute 
is not quite clear unless it be in reference to the 
inhabitants of the locality who were of the 
hunter class, often referred to as Ilaiyar, or the 
association of the place with young Krishna in 
which sense the name is used for Tirucchanur 
apparently. In stanza 70 the Alvar refers to 
a number of Vishnu shrines : Tanjai (Tanjore), 
Arangam, Ta^-kal, as in the minds of those 
devoted to Him ; as also the cool hill and 
the ocean where they place Him. Mamallai 
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(Mahabalipuram), Koval (Tirukkovalur) and 
Ku^andai (Kumbhako^am) are similarly places 
cherished by them. In stanza 72 there is a 
general reference again to Vengadam, where the 
very monkeys offer fully blossomed lotus flowers 
in worship. Stanza 75 contains a similar secular 
reference in which Tirupati is said to be the 
residence of the God of the blue colour where the 
male elephant is described as pulling out the 
tender shoot of the bamboo and giving it to its 
mate after carefully dipping it in honey. In 
addition to the usual Vaishnava holy places, this 
Alvar makes reference to a place Padaham in 
Kanchi in stanza 94 ; as also to Attiyur (Vishnu- 
kanchi of now-a-days,) in 95, and Kudamukkil 
(Kumbhakonam) in 97. Stanza 28 * equates 
the deity presiding in Vengadam as the same 
as that in ►arlrangam, and both of them alike 
are described as the young one who tore up the 
animal by the mouth, Krishna, and the general 
reference in 46 to a number of Vishnu shrines 
would give the same impression.' Stanza 54 is a 
little more specific where it states that Tirumal 
IjTim &olai near Madura and Vengadam are the 
two places where the God was pleased to stand 

• Loear # jpGfretrrror G&nkj&i—ppfrm* iLtrsi—Goirai iLpjp/th 
t&'bsaruurfluj itiartr&pgjmrGmrcar—ertiasruueDgu) 

Qp&jirjd Q f&QarajruuGi&trar Qpear isirmr 
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and present himself to his devotees. Stanza 
60 of this centum calls for attention where the 
Supreme is regarded as of two forms. One of 
these two however is subordinated to the 
other, which is the first, much as Poygai and 
Nammalvar make Siva and Brahma as forming 
part of Vishnu’s body. This stanza is however 
interpreted in a more general way by commen- 
tators. So it comes out clearly that Bhfitat 
Alvar, no less than Poygai Alvar, was devoted 
to Tirupati as a Vishnu shrine to which he was 
extremely devoted, notwithstanding the features 
which may seem Saiva at first sight. There 
are stanzas in this centum which could be picked 
out detailing the ordinary norms of worship 
of all the Vaishnavas. One feature in particular 
has to be noted in respect of this Alvar, which 
is also a common feature in the others, that 
the best form of worship is the orthodox Vaidic 
way ; but it is recognised simultaneously that 
it is not actually possible for all. It certainly 
is the best for those that can do it; but, for 
those who cannot, other forms of worship are 
prescribed equally efficient in saving power; 
and, among these, the most efficient is the mere 
recital of the name of Madhava as equally 
capable of saving. As a typical instance we 
might give the substance of stanzas 38 and 39. 
In the first he admonishes people against 
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deluding themselves in the possession of the 
wealth that they may have, but exhorts them to 
devote themselves to that which is the mainstay 
for one’s permanent good. The recital of His 
name, with a mind devoted to Madhava, is our 
eternal saviour. It is stated in the next stanza 
that even the significance of the Veda is this 
alone, and therefore “ Poor mortals, learn how 
to offer your devotion to God by reciting His 
name in the proper form. If yoxr are learned 
in the Veda, well and good. If you are not, 
keep repeating His name with devotion ; for the 
recital of His name is the abbreviation of the 
reciting of the Vedas themselves.”* We can 
quote slanzas of this import from Poygai Alvar 
and the others as well. 


* eiLD&Qeeor gy (Qjuorrns jdmrQp 

pLp&Qsebr gyCb ^mreuLDfSi — ibllsQsgtt gyih 
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This idea of a single-minded devotion shown 
in the form of a simple prayer addressed to 
him by the mere repetition of his name, is 
enforced in several other stanzas. Stanza 64 
expresses the hope that it might be given to 
the Alvar to realise Him who is described in 
the Itihasas (Katha) and the Vedas, the very 
names incorporating what is said of Him in 
these. He begins with 62 where he professes 
that he did not know His name before, nor has 
he had the chance since of acquiring it in 
proper form ; but that he bowed down in 
worship with the recitation of His names as 
they came to him, though different in form. 
In 65 he speaks of his bowing in reverence at 
sight of His form, his offering lotus flowers 
at His feet with his own hands, and he came 
down to the conviction to devote himself to His 
service, so that when the opportunity came he 
could attain to the nearness where he can for 
ever remain in perpetual prayer. In 66 he 
declares his faith that all this life is nothing 
more than the repetition of the name of Narana 
(Sans. Narayana), and by so doing, remove 
the causes that take one near to hell. In 67 he 
comes to a confession which is reinforced in 
stanza 81. He speaks of his having seen the 
form of God in a dream. Even in that dream 
he saw in His hand the golden disc. He was 
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able to realise the strength of Him even then, 
which puts an end to the good and bad in 
him and prevents other such befalling him 
hereafter. In 81 he speaks of his having 
seen Him by day, and that none other than 
Narayana. He dreamt of Him again the more. 
Then he realised Him in truth, and arrived at 
the settled conviction of the form of Him of 
the golden disc, His light-emitting feet, and 
His form, the very emanation of heavenly light. 
Then in 86 he asks what it was that great poets 
who offer worship, with fresh flowers along 
with their verses, gained ; that which they 
were not able to realise by their true penance, 
“ how am I going to realise ; by what form of 
penance am I to realise it now ? It is not by 
my penance now, that I am going to realise 
His great feet which measured the great earth 
itself. I realise, in all His greatness, Him, my 
father of Tirukkottiyur, because I worshipped 
Him when I was still suffering in the womb 
from which I was brought into existence ”. 
Then he comes to his satisfaction in 90 when 
he declares roundly what it was that he could 
do. “ Shall I not hold rule over this earth ; 
will I not mount up to heaven by becoming 
the great one among the great in heaven itself ; 
once I have approached and offered my sincere 
worship to Him, Lord Vishnu It would be 
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easy in this connection to select about a dozen 
verses from this collection which would put in a 
nutshell the teachings of the Bhakti school of 
Vaishnavism in all its orthodox aspects, withal 
simple, and designed, not for serving the purpose 
of worship by the elite, but to subserve similar 
ends for the quite ordinary folk. 

PEY alvar. We come to the last of the triad, 
Pey Alvar, of whom we know nothing in regard 
to the details of his life except that he was born 
in a well next adjoining the shrine of Kesava 
Perumal, which well is now pointed out as the 
one in Arundal Street, Mylapore. We know 
nothing of his birth or his parents, and the date 
that is given for him in the Guru Paramparas 
is of the same kind as the dates for the other 
two. While the other two who each of them 
lighted the lamp of divine knowledge in his own 
way with a view to the realisation of God, this 
Alvar on the contrary, breaks out “ Lo, I see 
Sri. I see His golden form. I see the glorious 
effulgence of the rising sun. I see the golden 
disc exuberant for war. I see the conch of the 
dextral curl. All these I see in my dear One of 
the blue colour of the sea. ” And immediately 
follows the confession that, having seen His feet, 
he destroyed all the seven of his births then and 
there, and then he proceeds to describe all that 
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he knows of Vishnu and his saving qualities. 
In stanza 11 he declares roundly “ He is there in 
the four Vedas well cultivated, He of the colour 
of the flowing water fresh and fragrant. He is 
in the ocean of milk,, on the bed of the great 
serpent, the wise one who is churned out of the 
sea of sciences (Tam. Nul ; Bans. Tantra) by 
the learned ones, and comprehensible only to 
those of the most acute intelligence ; shutting 
out the passions by the bolt of wisdom, and 
cultivating the secret wisdom of the Vedas, the 
wise ones will realise easily the nature of Him 
who is of the colour of the sea. ” The first 
reference to Vengadam occurs in stanza 14 
where He is said to be “ the One in Vengadam 
whom the heavenly ones worship with their high 
crowned heads, and Who is said to preside in the 
Veda of the four divisions. ” In stanza 16 there 
is a reference to Triplicane (Tiruvallikkeni) and 
the God is described as one bearing the lotus 
born (Lakshmi) in his chest. In stanza 26 he 
declares that the God is either resident in his 
own heart, on the body of the red-eyed serpent, 
in the full and prosperous Kacchi (Kanchi) ; in 
Vengadam, Vehka and Velukkaippadi (a part 
of Kanchi) which he never quits. A similar 
sentiment is expressed in stanza 80 where the 
place that Vishnu liked to reside in is the 
ocean, Ku^andai (Kumbhako^am), Vengadam, 
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the properly intuned mind, the vast expanse of 
heaven, then Padaham, full of people learned in 
the Veda, Ananta-^esha, the great ^esha-serpent 
and the garland of sweet basil. Stanza 31 
similarly speaks of “ these are the temples of 
Him who tore up the heart of Hiranya by the 
assumed form of a lion, or a serpent with unseen 
ears, the four Vedas and the ocean of milk. But 
the statement is here thrown in that the great 
&iva carrying the Granga on his head of the 
bull vehicle, forms a part of his body. In 32 
comes a similar recital of his abode as the ocean 
of milk, Vengadam, ^esha-serpent, the heaven, 
the ocean of sciences, the lotus figure prescribed 
by the Agama Sastras (Nu^-nul), the mind of 
those devoted to Him. “ That One is no other 
than the shepherd boy who broke the twin 
Kurunda tree. ” * Vengadam is here described 
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as the place sacred to Gopalaka. In stanzas 
89 and 40, Vengadam is referred to as the holy 
place of Vishnu, and the latter gives the detail 
that He measured the earth by bringing it all 
under His one foot. Stanza 45 gives the important 
detail that Vengadam was full of elephants and 
was “ the hill of Him who carried the earth at 
the point of his tusk. ” Stanzas 45 to 57 seem to 
be a continuation of the sentiment actually 
expressed in the latter part of the stanza 45 , and 
refer to the various achievements of Vishnu 
in his manifestations as Rama, Krishna, etc., 
following up, as it were, the reference to Varaha 
Avatara in the last line of stanza 45 . He takes 
up the reference to Vengadam in 58 again, and 
comes up in the last line to the same references 
that the God in Vengadam is, “ He who recovered 
the earth by the use of his acute intelligence”, 
referring to his having outwitted Mahabali and 
got him to grant the three feet of earth. In 
stanza 59, the Alvar gives expression to his 
satisfaction that he had attained to the correct 
jl«esae^ffaining salvation, since he attaches 
vdevotion to Vishnu. In the next 
three sta^zaft^he makes reference to various of 
jvities of Vishnu, and the places 
'.come his habitual residence. 
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* Among these figure Vengadam, the ocean 
of milk, and Vaikuntham as his ancient 
residence. These are described to be the seat 
of the youth (Ilam-Kumaran). In the following 
stanza similarly are mentioned a number of 
places, Vinnagaram, Vehka, Vengadam, Veluk- 
kaippadi, Kudandai (Kumbhakonam), Tiru- 
Arangam (Srirangam), Kotti (Tirukkottiyur). 
The last line specifies that these are places 
where “ the One who received in the half-closed 
palm of His hand the water in token of gift ”, 
referring obviously to His accepting the grant 
of three feet of earth from the emperor Bali, 
given to Him with pouring of water. Stanza 63 
is important as it says clearly that “ To Him, 
my father who is on the hill (Tirumalai), both 
the forms have combined into one (the formB 
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of &iva and Vishnu) The previous lines 
mention that, in His form, appear the flowing 
matted locks of hair and the high peaked crown, 
the shining dagger and the golden disc, the 
snake around the hip and the zone of gold alike. 
The next stanza makes a reference merely 
to Vishnu in the lying posture at Veljka 
in Kanchi. The next three stanzas refer to 
incidents generally ascribed to Vishnu ; but the 
following stanza must be noted, as, in the last 
two lines, it states clearly that the “ hill of 
Vengadam is the hill of Him who whilom threw 
the calf at the wood-apple tree for bringing the 
fruits down ”, thus putting it beyond a doubt 
that he regarded the hill as belonging to Vishi^u- 
Krishna. The next five stanzas each one makes 
a reference to Vengadam ; while 69 and 70 
only refer to some general features, 71 repeats 
the statement almost in the same terms to the 
incidents referred to in stanza 68. In 72 there 
is the specific statement that Vengadam is the 
residence of “ the prince among the youth ” 
(Ilam-Kumarar-Koman). Stanza 7B has a 
reference to Vengadam but in general terms ; 
75 has similarly a general reference to Tiru- 
malai as the hill of Vish^u-Krishija (JLyan, 
shepherd). Stanza 76 states definitely that, if 
one should offer flowers and fold his hands 
in worship before the God at Veljka, no 
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consequences of evil deeds would come to him, 
and that one need not stand amidst hills, or dip 
into water, or otherwise perform penance by 
standing amidst the five fires. Stanzas 77 to 88 
recommend single-minded devotion to Vishnu 
as the sole efficient way of getting rid of evil 
and attaining to salvation. 89 refers to Venga^am 
and states clearly “ it is the hill of the One who 
applied his lips to the flute emitting sweet 
music ” (meaning young Krishna). * Stanzas 
90 to 93 are general as usual, and 94 states 
that the Alvar succeeded in recapturing Him, 
who stands, sits or lies down (in various holy 
places) and in his own heart by the process of 
lighting the lamp of contemplation. Stanza 97 
makes Vishnu impossible even for contemplation 
by Brahma and &iva. Stanzas 99 to 100 are 
again confessions of faith ; but in 99 there is 
a reference to the eight weapons of Vishnu 
wielded in eight hands, placing him specifically 
in Attapuyakaram (Sans. Ashta Bhuja Karam), 
a suburb of Kanchi. This brings us to the 
end of the third centum which is the work of 
Pey Alvar. 
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THEIR COMMUNITY OF RELIGIOUS FEELING. These 
three Alvars are together called the first Alvars 
because they were considered to have been 
contemporary, and the earliest among those 
known in Vaishnava parlance as Alvars. We 
shall see later that the next following one was 
probably also their contemporary and the four 
together will have to be assigned to the same 
age. The three centum s which constitute the 
work of these three have such close similarity of 
features that it may be held on this ground alone 
that they were contemporaries, and probably 
flourished at the same time and in the same 
religious atmosphere. Each one of those may 
be regarded more or less in three parts for our 
purposes. The first is general. In almost every 
stanza of the hundred there is a reference, direct 
or indirect to Vishnu ; some one or other of his 
beneficent manifestations is alluded to and it is 
made to serve to enforce the same conclusion, 
namely that Vishnu is the Supreme Saviour of 
all, and there is no saviour other than He. It is 
sometimes recognised that benefits falling short 
of the eternal could be obtained of others, but it 
is carefully pointed out that ultimately these 
others are no more than other beings of the 
creation, and constitute as much and as really 
the body of the Supreme which is immanent 
in all; that Supreme is, according to these, no 
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other than Vishnu. Among the allusions which 
are scattered about through their works, the 
most striking ones are those relating to Krishna, 
while there are incidents relating to the other 
Avataras of Vishnu which also find frequent 
reference. There is a certain amount of 
commonness in the references even to these 
particular incidents among the three, which 
would make them products of the same religious 
surroundings more or less. Being entirely 
devotees of Vishnu they refer naturally to 
Vaishnava holy places which are traditionally 
counted 108 in number, but it cannot be said 
that all the 108 are referred to in the writings 
of these. These refer to a certain number, each 
one particularly, and among them Tirupati 
figures perhaps more frequently than any other 
single place not even ^rlrangam excepted. Hence 
it is that these Alvars are regarded as having 
devoted their poems exclusively to Vengadam 
by the commentators. 

the norm op worship among these. In regard 
to the norms of worship, these Alvars recognise 
the efficacy of oaidlc ceremonies, and regard 
worship according to Vedic ritual as of the 
highest importance and efficacy. They recognise 
at the same time that it is a kind of worship which 
is possible only for the elite, and requires 
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learning of a high order, and a training and 
discipline which is beyond the competence of 
ordinary folk. In fact they recognise frankly 
that this course of religious service is possible 
only for the very elect, even among the 
Brahmans. They are at pains therefore, not 
exactly perhaps to devise, but to emphasise the 
other norms capable of being more easily 
practised, being more simple in the performance. 
What is essential is the sincerity of the worship 
offered, not exactly the elaborateness of the 
ritual, so that it will be found that in places they 
do make broad references to these elaborate 
rituals and say plainly that they certainly are 
very good for those who can go through that 
course of worship of God who, to them, iB Vishnu 
and no other. But then it is not possible for all. 
They therefore prescribe other courses generally 
accepted as of efficacy at the time, and these, 
it will be found, are almost the same as the 
course of worship prescribed in the chapters on 
Bhaktiydga of the Bhagavatglta and in the 
Pancharatra. In these again they recognise the 
value of knowledge ( gnana ) and regard gnanayoga 
as of high efficacy. But falling short of that, 
comes the offer of worship with flowers and 
incense, and prayers of various kinds. That 
means worship offered in private houses of 
individuals and in shrines intended for the 
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worship of the particular worshipping community. 
But where even this is found too elaborate for 
adoption, as it might well be for those who 
may not have the means, material as well as 
intellectual, they go one simpler, and merely 
prescribe repetition of the name of the saving 
God. The most popular of several of these 
saving names is what is generally described in 
Yaishnava parlance the ashtdkshara, the name of 
eight letters, namely Narayana with the pranava 
before and the affix following. This simple form 
of worship it will be seen is capable of perfor- 
mance by all whatever their condition in life, 
and, by each one, by himself or herself alone, 
without the aid of a priest or anybody else. 
This transformation of the highly ritualistic 
religion described as Brahmanism is what 
transformed Brahmanism into Hinduism, and is 
the actual work of a school ' of thought which 
may for convenience be described as the bhakti 
school. It may be that we are able to trace 
back the history of the bhakti cult at least to 
the Upanishads very plainly, if not to the Veda 
itself. But that is not our concern for the 
present. That the school of bhakti it is that 
was responsible for the simplification of worship 
which transformed Brahmanism into Hinduism 
is a matter that ought to be borne in mind 
in studying the history of the holy shrine at 
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Tirupati. The work of these early Alvars shows 
this transformation as having been completely 
effected, and is in full swing of active practice. 
There is also a hint here and there in the work 
even of these Alvars that the ideas of popular 
worship current at the time had perhaps other 
leanings, namely, towards the two rival religions 
of Buddhism and Jainism, in both of which 
the fundamental principle of religious worship 
is something essentially different. It is not real 
worship or service that brought about salvation. 
It is much rather knowledge of a particular kind 
which illumined the nature of life and the right 
conduct in life activity, without reference to a 
personal God and the attainment of salvation by 
worship and service to Him. In the first centum 
Poygai Alvar states “ who will hereafter enter 
the gates of hell ( Naraka ) ? Bolt its door with- 
out any compunction, because this land 
surrounded by the Jambu tree has now learned 
very well that the feet of Him who threw the 
calf to bring down the fruit of the wood-apple 
is the sole saviour ”. This seems intended 
to indicate the successful vogue this new 
teaching had attained to. That may give us an 
idea also of the actual age of its popularity, 
and the circumstances under which this 
movement attained to the popularity that it 
actually did. 
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SIVA-VISHNU COMBINATION A FEATURE OF VISHNU 

at tirupati. It was pointed out above that 
these are essentially Vaishnavas. But they 
actually describe Vishnu in a number of places 
as being compounded of the features of &iva 
and Vishnu. They go the whole length of 
describing circumstantially the various weapons 
which form the characteristic features of these 
deities as being seen in one and the same image 
at certain places, among them primarily Tiru- 
pati. On the face of it one is likely to get the 
impression that the image so described ought 
at least to be regarded as the image of God in 
the twin Hari-Hara form. We shall not now 
go into the controversy as to the nature of the 
image at Tirupati. We shall return to that 
later. But from the description by these 5.1vars 
one is likely to get the general impression that 
the image described is the image of Uarihara. 
It is important to note it here, as that is not 
merely a feature of the description of Vishnu by 
these Alvars, but other Alvars also indulge in 
this, particularly Nammalvar, so that it is to 
be regarded more or less as a feature of the 
times to describe the supreme deity Vishnu 
in these terms. While therefore a number of 
stanzas could be selected from the writings of 
these three Alvars which imply &iva alone in 
some, §iva and Brahma in others, forming part 
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of the body of the deity, it is clear that in so 
describing they had no more idea than to 
point out what is plainly pointed out in one 
of the poems of Nammalvar that these deities 
were as much his creatures and constituted 
his body as other created beings, and that their 
appeal lay to the Supreme One who is above 
these. Stanza 98 of the first centum says in so 
many words that while the holy One of the 
colour of molten gold and of the matted locks, 
and the One who stood with one foot on earth 
and measured out the universe by the other, 
though these two live and move about in two 
different bodies, the one (the first one) is in the 
body of the other. That sentiment is expressed 
somewhat differently in stanza 28 of the same 
Alvar. “ You carry in Your hand the dextral 
conch and the disc, O, My Lord of the blue colour. 
On Your chest is the daughter of the flower 
(lotus). The young author of the Veda is in 
Your naval, and the lordly One who destroyed 
the three fortresses is on one side of Your body”. 
Stanzas of the same import could be quoted 
from the other two authors as well. So then 
the description which apparently conveys the 
impression that the image of Vishnu is part 
&iva and part Vishnu is not to be interpreted 
as involving the conception of the form of 
Ood being that of Harihara, and should be 
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interpreted as that of Hari himself normally 
and necessarily carrying the other deities as 
his body. 

THE PRESIDING DEITY IN VENGADAM IS VISHNU 

according to these. Coming down to the 
specific references to Vengadam in these S.lvars 
and their description of the deity there, we find 
that, while no doubt in a few places, about 
half a dozen all told, the description may be 
regarded as of ^iva-Vishnu combination in 
form, yet on closer examination, it will be found 
that they do not leave it in any doubt that the 
deity that they offer worship to in Vengadam 
is Vishnu and none other ; and such des- 
cription as give the indication of &iva forming 
a part of Vishnu is nothing peculiar to &iva 
alone, as Brahma, Lakshmi and the very 
weapons characteristic of Vishnu are in terms 
so described as part of Vishnu’s body, almost 
in the same terms as &iva. There are about 
35 references to Vengadam in these 300 stanzas 
which have been referred to in detail in the 
pages immediately preceding. Some of these 
references are either very general, or make a 
poetical reference to some feature or other of 
Tirupati. But there are some which give one 
unmistakably to understand that the God 
worshipped in the shrine there is distinctly 
Vishnu and no other. Stanzas 33 to 40 of 
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Poygai 5.1var make reference to Tirupati in 
each case definitely. In the first it is said that 
Vengadam to which the le arned in the Veda 
come and offer wors hip from all points of the 
compass, is the shrine of Him who blew the 
white conch ; without a doubt Vishnu. The 
next one speaks of Vengadam as the town of 
Mol at the mention of whose name the Asuras 
felt frightened. In 39, Vengadam is described 
as a place where the God is said to be in a 
standing posture, the God who lies on the sea, 
who killed Kamsa, who held aloft the hill and 
who dug up the earth, all attributes which 
cannot be interpreted as belonging to any other 
than Vishnu. In 40, Vengadam is said to be 
the hill of Him who was delighted with the fall 
of the king of the Asuras. In stanza 68 the 
God in Vengadam is addressed as one who 
is in the sky, who is on the earth, who is 
in the verses of the Veda along with being 
in Vengadam, again referring specifically to 
Vishnu alone by these attributes. Stanza 76 
is even more specific. It mentions Tiruvenga<Jam 
as the place of the one who measured the 
earth. In 77, Vengadam, Vinijagar, Vehka and 
Tirukkovalur are mentioned as places where 
the God stood, sat, lay or walked, necessarily 
meaning that the four manifestations are one 
and the same. In 82 there is a more definite 
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reference to the festival on the 12th day of 
the fortnight ( DvddaSi ), when, on account of the 
large quantity of smoke from the burning of the 
incense by ladies, the very sky itself got so 
clouded that the stars became invisible. While 
the mention of this festival may be interesting 
in itself for the history of Tirupati, it does not 
make it in terms, quite clear that the deity is 
Vishnu. The mention of Dvadasi makes it 
certain as that day is peculiarly holy to Vishnu 
according to the Agamas. Stanza 99, the last 
of the first centum speaks of the deity in 
Vengadam as the one who is in the floods, 
undoubtedly referring to Vishnu. 

Stanza 25 of the second centum refers to the 
deity in Vengadam as one who marched upon 
Lanka and killed Ravana. Stanza 33 contains a 
general reference. The reference in 45 may 
also perhaps be regarded as quite general. But 
46 is definite, inasmuch as the deity in Vengadam 
is said to be the deity in Srirangam, in 
Tirukkottiyur, and in Tirunirmalai. The reference 
in 48 is indirect inasmuch as it says the hill 
surrounded by deep dense groves, which the 
commentators interpret as Tirupati; but the 
Actual terms of reference would indicate 
Tirumalirumsolai near Madura. The deity is of 
course specifically referred to by clear allusions 
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as being Vishnu. In stanzas 53 and 54 we come 
upon references to Vengadam. In the first it is 
referred to as Ilam-giri, and is equated with 
Vengadam in the 4th line. In the next stanza 
the Alvar refers to Tirumalirumsolai and 
Vengadam as the two places where the God was 
pleased to stand, naturally therefore meaning 
that the deity in the two places ought to be 
regarded as the same, and ends the verse with 
the exhortation “ Do not therefore give up Ilam- 
koil (temple of the youth). ” This Ilam-giri and 
Ilam-koil were taken to refer to Subrahmanya, 
who undoubtedly is referred to as a youth ; 
and, if we could take these terms out of their 
context and interpret them independently, it 
may be capable of that interpretation. But in the 
context that interpretation could hardly be held 
to be admissible. Stanza 72 contains a mere 
general reference to Vengadam, and so stanza 75. 

Coming to the third centum we note that 
there are a far larger number of references to 
the shrine, and this Alvar gives more specific 
details which would put this question as to the 
nature of the deity in Tirupati altogether beyond 
all doubt. Stanza 14 makes the first reference 
and starts with the attraction of the feet of 
Vishnu to his mind, and refers to the God in 
Vengadam as the one in the Veda of the four 
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sections, whose feet are marked by the crowns 
of the Gods themselves. The next reference in 
stanza 26 where Vengadam is mentioned amidst 
a number of other places including his own heart, 
where God is resident, in all other cases Vishnu, 
and therefore also in Vengadam. So in stanza 
30 where Vengadam figures along with the sea, 
the sky, Kudandai, Padaham, Ananta, the great 
serpent, and the garland of basil. Similarly in 
stanza 32 some of these very places happen to be 
mentioned, and in addition the ocean of sciences 
(Nul-Kadal), and the lotus of very fine thread, 
and the hearts of those devoted to him, as if to 
clear the doubt definitely that the person so 
present in these places including Vengadam, is 
said to be the young shepherd boy who broke 
the twin Kurunda tree (the young shepherd boy, 
Balakrishna). In stanzas 39 and 40 Vengadam 
is referred to, and the deity there is described to 
be the one who measured the earth. In stanza 
45 similarly Vengadam is said to be the place of 
Him who, on one occasion previously, carried 
the earth on his tusk. The same idea is 
expressed in stanza 58, but here the God is 
referred to as one who acquired the earth by 
desiring to get it from Bali. In stanzas 61 and 62, 
the heavenly city of Ilam-Kumaran surrounded 
by flower gardens is said to be his residence, 
Vengadam, and the ocean of milk, etc. So in 
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stanza 62 a number of holy places of the 
Vaishnavas is mentioned, some of them in 
heaven, and some on earth, among them 
Vengadam ; but they are said to be places sacred 
to Him who received the water in the out- 
stretched hand, referring to the Vamanavatara 
of Vishnu. Stanzas 68, 69, 70, 72 and 73, all 
make references to Vengadam. In the first it is 
said to be the place of the one who threw the 
calf to bring down the wood-apple. The 
reference in 69 is quite general, as also in the 
following stanza 70. 71 makes a similar 

reference to the throwing of the calf. 72 speaks 
of Vengadam as a place of residence of the 
prince among the youth (Ilam-Kumarar-Koman). 
In stanza 73 Vada mukha Vengadam (northern 
Vengadam) is the place of the one who danced 
with the water-pot (one of the frolics characteris- 
tic of young Krishna). In 75 Tirumalai 
(Tiruvengadam) is said to be the hill of the 
shepherd (Xy an). 89 clinches the whole matter 
where Vengadam is described in general terms as 
remarkable for its tall bushes of bamboo reaching 
up to the skies as the place of the one who 
whilom applied his lips to the flute emitting 
sweet music. 

VENGADAM AN UNDOUBTED VAISHNAVA CENTRE 
OE worship. This elaborate series of references 
to Vengadam in all the 300 stanzas of these 
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Alvars establishes beyond a doubt that Vengadam 
was a place of great importance as a Vaishnava 
centre of worship. The Alvars knew the place 
sufficiently familiarly even to be acquainted with 
some of the small details of worship there. That 
while some stray verses may perhaps be inter- 
preted as referring to &iva rather than Vishnu, 
even these specific references ought properly 
speaking to be explained with reference to the 
context, as referring to Vishnu. But what is 
really more important, the proper interpretation 
of these verses that could thus be picked out 
ought certainly to be in their proper context, 
and no particular verse, or even particular 
stanza, could be understood in full significance 
unless each is taken in full association with the 
whole work. Thus interpreted, it is clear 
beyond a doubt that, to these Alvars, Tirupati 
was pre-eminently the shrine of Vishnu, and they 
tendered their worship at that shrine as an 
important shrine of Vishnu and none other than 
Vishnu. 
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TIRUPATI IN SILAPPADH1KARAM. 

CONFIRMATION FROM THE SILAPPADHIKARAM. 

This position of the Alvars finds unlooked for 
confirmation which puts it altogether beyond 
any doubt. The Tamil classic ^ilappadhikaram, 
the author of which is not a Brahmanical Hindu, 
whether he be a Jain or Buddhist, was still 
enough of an Indian man of learning to make 
impartially respectful statements in regard to 
faiths even other than his own ; nay, even those 
to which he may by conviction be expected 
to be opposed. References in his work to 
Tirupati as a Vishnu shrine puts the whole 
position beyond any doubt, all cavilling to the 
contrary by modern scholars notwithstanding. 
These seem after all to follow in the footsteps 
of their predecessors of old who set up a 
similar claim during the period of influence of 
Ramanuja’s mission. We shall revert to this 
subject later and will have to deal with it rather 
elaborately. Suffice it here to say that Ilango- 
Adigal, the author of the Silappadhikaram 
has no doubt whatever that the deity which 
stands on the hill of Tirupati is no other than 
Vishgu. He describes Venkatesa on the hill 
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in the following terms in Book XI, lines 
41 to 51 * : — 

High on Vengadam’s towering crest, with 
flowing streams in flood, 

Betwixt the effulgent glory, of shining Sun 
and Moon, 

Like unto a blue cloud in lightning dresst 

In all the brilliance of rainbow dight, 

The Red-eyed great One, majestic stands 

In dress of flowery brilliance with garland 
bright, 

One lotus hand with fearsome disc adorned, 
and milk white conch (the other held.) 

The passage occurs in a context which 
leaves little doubt as to the knowledge of the 
author of what he thus describes. This 
description is put into the mouth of a Brahman 
pilgrim, a native-resident of the village of 
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Mangadu in Malainadu (Malayalam or Malabar). 
Prompted by a feeling to pay worship at the 
great Vishnu shrines of Srirangam and Tirupati, 
he was on his journey coming across the Pan^ya 
country, and staying for the night in the outer 
groves of the Chola capital at the time, Ujaiyur. 
To that self-same grove also went the hero of 
the epic, Kovalan with his wife, and the Jain 
ascetic Kaundi A^igal, whom he picked up near 
Mayavaram on his way from Kaverippfim- 
pattinam. He was going forward to Madura 
to set up as a merchant there, and recover his 
lost fortune, which he squandered away in a life 
of youthful dalliance with the bewitchingly 
beautiful courtesan Madhavi in the Choja 
capital, his own native city, all the accumulated 
wealth which was given to him by his father, 
who was a great merchant (Ma-^attu-vaijigan ; 
Sans : Maha-Sartha Vaha) of the place, for 
setting him up in life. Disgusted with this 
mismanagement, and, feeling guilty of having 
neglected his own good wife who would not stay 
behind when he wanted to launch out into the 
world as a merchant to gain back his wealth, he 
travelled on to Madura and came as far as 
Ufaiyfir in his journey without incident. There 
were more than one route between Uyaiyfir and 
Madura, and these roads were in those days, no 
less in these, by no means particularly safe for 
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pilgrims travelling by the ordinary roadway. 
When he was naturally looking out for some 
one who could enlighten him as to the particular 
road to take, he heard a Brahman who was 
resting for the night, not far from him, get up 
early in the morning and launch out into a 
eulogy of the Pandyan ruler for the time being 
across whose territory he travelled before 
reaching Uyaiyur, and came to the end of the first 
stage of his journey and into the outskirts of the 
actual Chola capital of the time. Naturally, in 
gratitude for the safe journey that he had 
through a danger-infested road between Madura 
and Trichinopoly, due to the efficient adminis- 
tration of the Pandya ruler, he felt called 
upon to sing his praise. To Kovalan’s enquiry 
as to who he was and why he was belauding the 
ruling Pandya in those strains, the Brahman 
answered that he had just passed through the 
Pandyan territory unscathed ; a pilgrim that he 
was, to visit the famous Vishnu shrines, at 
Srirangam and Vengadam, he was able to travel 
in perfect safety. Since he found the most 
dangerous routes in that part of his journey, 
he thought that it was due to the mler of the 
locality and that his praise should be loudly 
sung. Kovalan naturally took advantage of the 
occasion to ask him what he wanted, and, at the 
end of his enquiries, determined upon. the. road 
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that he should take for his journey to Madura. 
This, however, is not of interest for the moment. 
The terms in which the Vishnu shrine both at 
&rirangam and Tinipati, and the one at Tirumal 
Ifumsolai, are referred to, give clear evidence 
that the shrine at Tirupati had the reputation 
of being a Vishnxt shrine and nothing else, and 
that reputation had reached so far out as the 
West Coast and people there were in the habit 
of going on a pilgrimage to Tirupati as they do 
now as one of the holy Vaishnava centres. A 
statement like that from an author who was not 
himself a Vaishnava, and who makes the state- 
ment no doubt in poetry, and in the course of a 
romantic epic, does not invalidate the general 
position that the temple at Tirupati was by 
common repute a temple dedicated to Vishiiu. 
This confirms the conclusion to which we have 
arrived by a detailed study of the three centa 
of the early Alvars, Poygai, Bhutam and Pey, 
from which efforts have been made, from time 
to time, to draw the contrary inference by some 
who took occasion to refer to this topic in the 
course of their investigations. We shall next 
proceed to examine what another early Alvar, 
Alvar Tirumalisai (Bhaktisara, as he is called 
in Sanskrit) who, for very good reasons, could 
be regarded as contemporary with these early 
Alvars has to say of Tirupati. 
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TIRUPATI IN TIRUMALISAI ALVAR'S WORKS. 

TIRUMALISAI ALVAR, HIS LIFE AND TIME, Alvar 

Tirumalisai is said to have been a foundling 
child taken up and brought up as his own by 
a cane-worker by profession, and as such belong- 
ing to a class in the Hindu social order below 
the recognised four. The tradition recorded 
however is that he was actually the son of Rishi 
Bhargava and his wife, born as a result of a 
great sacrifice (Yaga) that they performed, and, 
having been born too early and in an unformed 
condition, the foetus was left in a cane bush and 
discovered by the cane-cutter. Possibly this was 
invented to give him a higher birth. We can 
say this, with some little assurance as he himself 
states in the course of one of his works, that 
he had not the good fortune to be born in one 
of the four recognised castes (kulam) of Hindu 
society. Whatever it is, the truth seems to be 
that he was a person of unknown birth like 
the other three Alvars, possibly belonging to 
one of the classes outside the recognised four. 
But somehow he had gained intuition, perhaps 
from birth, to know the truth better, and, like 
the three others that we have already spoken of, 
lived not merely to discover, but even to expound 
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the truth to the world. The same tradition 
associates his name with the village Tirumalisai 
near Poonamallee, a few miles to the west 
of Madras from which he takes his name, 
Tirumalisai Alvar. Of course, what is known 
of him is, as tradition records it, miractilous and 
superhuman, possibly because of ignorance of 
his life, or, it may be, that he exhibited some 
extraordinary features as a man. We get from 
his works however, a few details of a biographical 
character, such as the one mentioned above in 
respect of his caste, which give us perhaps all 
the historical information regarding him that 
we can really depend upon. Leaving aside 
therefore the legendary, we might take it that he 
was apparently one very greatly devoted to 
Vishnu, and had attained to that extraordinary 
devotion, not altogether by mere instinct alone, 
but really by an elaborate study and Bearch 
which ultimately led him to reject all contempo- 
rary persuasions and pin his faith to Vishnu 
as the sole saviour. He says, in the course 
of one of his works *, that the “ ^ramanas are 
ignorant men, while the Bauddhas are under 
a delusion; while those that have fallen into 
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devotion to &iva are of comparatively inferior 
intellect. Those who will not worship the fragrant 
feet of Vishiju are indeed inferior people. ” This 
is put in another form in the traditional account 
in a fugitive verse, where the Alvar himself 
is made to say “We learnt the Sankhya, 
we learnt the teaching of the Jina ; we learnt 
the Agamas taught by Sankara ; but as good 
luck would have it, we have resolved to devote 
ourselves to Vishnu of the dark colour and 
the red eye, and thus put ourselves beyond 
harm’s reach. There is nothing therefore that 
is impossible for us * ”. That apart, he is said 
to have spent a considerable part of his time 
in the village of his birth where he met the 
first three Alvars on their usual round of 
pilgrimage. Coming near to this place, they 
are said to have discovered a column of light 
and approaching to where it emanated from, 
they enquired, almost by intuition, whether the 
holy one in contemplation was well, without 
seeing him. He is said to have replied in turn, 
similarly without seeing the others, whether the 
three, mentioning them by name, were keeping 
well and going round their pious work of life 

* &(T <ijfi 0(KJ SpOtyU} &LLGSBT SpQ(npib LD p 
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quite happily. When this casual meeting struck 

up a friendship between them, it lasted on to 

the end of their time. Some time after they 

left, this Alvar himself left on a pilgrimage and 

went to Vehka in Kanchi, the birthplace of 

Poygai Alvar and there he remained for a 

long time devoting himself to the Grod of the 

locality and residing on the banks of the holy 

tank in which was born the Alvar of that 

name, the first of the Alvars. Here he came 
u * ** 

into contact with a Sudra by name Kanikannan, 
who is said, in the traditional account, to have 
been born of parents who fed the Alvar with 
milk when he was still a baby. He was in 
the service of a Pallava King of Kanchi, but 
was offering devoted service to the Alvar 
nevertheless. A woman servant of the palace, 
old and poor, used to be rendering some menial 
service to this Alvar, such as cleaning up his 
place of residence, etc., and, in response to her 
request, the Alvar blessed her with perpetual 
youth and beauty. She became thenceforward 
an object of attraction to the monarch. In 
answer to his enquiry as to how she obtained 
that unfading beauty, she replied that she was 
indebted to it to the grace of the Alvar, and 
offered the information that through his servant, 
Kanikannan who was a favourite of the Alvar, he 
could get at him if he so desired. The Pallava 
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King, as became his position, asked Kanikannan 
to bring the 5.1var to his court, and got the 
surprisingly decisive reply that the Alvar would 
not vouchsafe to go down to see him, and he could 
not take the responsibility of persuading him to 
do so. In a fit of anger, the monarch ordered 
Kanikannan out of his territory if he would not 
do the behests of his sovereign. Naturally 
Kanikannan went and told the Alvar that he had 
to leave the place under orders, and the Alvar 
determined forthwith to follow his friend ; not 
only that, but he told the God to follow him, and 
they all left. This strange phenomenon brought 
the Pallava King to a humbler frame of mind, 
and, as a result of his earnest entreaty, the 
whole party returned after remaining one night 
at a particular place some distance away, which 
thereafter got the name the “ place of one night’s 
stay Thenceforward the King treated the 
Alvar with the greatest respect, and the place 
where he lived, and the deity there, became 
cherished objects of worship for the monarch. 
After remaining there for a considerably long 
time, the Alvar went on a tour of pilgrimage to 
the south passing through Chidambaram on his 
way to Kumbhakonam. In Chidambaram there 
occurred an incident of some importance As he 
was going through a Brahman quarter of the 
place on a particular morning, the Brahmans 
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who were engaged in reciting the Veda in the 
course of celebrating a sacrifice, stopped the 
chant and fell into silence, as soon as he entered 
the hall of sacrifice in the belief that he was 
of a caste within whose hearing the Veda should 
not be chanted. Unfortunately however, when 
they had come to know that he was a great 
devotee of Vishnu, they wanted to resume their 
Vedic chant, but forgot where exactly they 
left. The 5.1var understood their difficulty ; but 
without giving the passage by word of mouth, 
which one of his birth should not do, showed by 
sign, by splitting with his finger-nail the husk 
on a grain of paddy, the particular passage last 
recited. The Brahmans were able to resume 
their chanting and proceed. Some time later 
some of the people in the assembly did not 
show themselves to be quite inclined to accept 
him for the great devotee of Vishnu that he 
was. To demonstrate to them that he was one 
who had realised Vishnu actually, he asked the 
God to whom he was devoted exclusively, to 
show himself, to the unbelieving antagonists of 
his, just as he was always housed in his own 
heart. On seeing this they regretted the error 
of their ways and accepted him as one very 
near indeed to God. Then he passed on to 
Kumbhakogam and to various other holy places, 
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and passed away at the end of a fabulously 
long life. 

This recital of the details of his life perhaps 
is of some little value as the one detail regarding 
his contemporary monarch of Kanchi may 
possibly lead us to locate him in point of time. 
The details given of this ruler are nothing very 
specific, and all that is said is, that, under this 
ruler, the Vishnu shrine at Vehka, now-a-days 
called generally Yadokta-kdri (he who did as 
he was told) was in existence. In the poem, 
obviously composed to celebrate the Ton^aman 
11am Tiraiyan, ruler of Kanchi, Kanchi is found 
to be described in general terms as a place 
where people of all persuasions found objects of 
worship which to them were holy, refers only 
to the shrine at Vehka * specifically in some 
little detail without the possibility of being 
mistaken. This would raise the presumption 
whether this Alvar was not contemporary with 
Ilam Tiraiyan of Kanchi. According to another 
version of the tradition of his life, he is said 
to have been one who had studied the various 
systems of religion current, and, in the course 
of his study he was at one stage of his life an 
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ardent &aiva (worshipper of Siva) and a man 
of great ability. Pey Alvar is supposed to 
have met him in controversy, weaned him out of 
that faith and led him ultimately to become 
a Vaishnava. There is no specific reference 
that we know of for the present to confirm this 
tradition from his works ; but the general trend 
of these may go some way to make the change 
possible. Neglecting the details of the tradition, 
the general drift of it seems to be that this Alvar 
was contemporary with the other three, belonged 
to a locality not far from Kanchi, and was 
contemporary with the Pallava monarch who 
may be identical with the Pallava 11am Tiraiyan 
of Kanchi. Of his works included in the 
Prabandham there are just two, the one a centum 
like that of each of the three earlier Alvars 
named Ndnmukhan Tiruvandddi , and another a 
little over a hundred (actually 120 stanzas) 
called Tiruchanda-oiruttam. These are the only 
two works of the Alvar which we shall have to 
discuss. 

THE alvar’S cohviction. Like the other three 
Ajvars we have already dealt with, this one is 
also ' similarly devoted to worship of Vishiju as 
the sole saviour. It may also be stated that this 
Alvar is not only of this conviction like the other 
three,, but quite fanatically so. The three early 
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Alvars would show a tolerance of the worship of 
others, such as Brahma, Siva, Indra prominently 
mentioned. This one went the length of saying 
positively that he would not, as stanza 66 shows 
clearly *. He states categorically “ Now my 
heart is the permanent abode of Him who, 
for a long time before, had for his place of 
residence the serpent couch. I affirm that 
I would not place, along with him, &iva who 
wears the crescent moon on his head, nor 
Brahma (Ayan) ; nor would I offer them service 
and go round them rightwise as a worshipper.” 
This is a clear and unmistakable statement of 
his sole and exclusive faith in the saving grace 
of Vishnu and of none other. Numbers of other 
stanzas from this centum itself could be pointed 
out indicating this conviction, but in a much 
less aggressive form. He is as thoroughly 
convinced as the others, in fact as the Alvars 
generally are, that the power to save in others 
is comparatively less efficient and is always 
governed by the consideration that the supreme 
Saviour really is Vishnu. He states this idea 
equally clearly in stanza 26 where he states it 
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broadly that “ for my not having anybody else 
to worship than Vishnu, &iva of matted locks 
is witness. * ” We have already referred above 
to stanza 6 where he speaks of the people of 
other persuasions as pursuing faiths of inferior 
efficacy, and mentions among them Jains, 
Buddhists and Saivas particularly. In stanzas 
14 and 15 he states his faith with equal emphasis 
“ Narayana is my Lord. Narayana is He that 
guards against my going to hell. It is strange 
that there should be people who, without 
reciting His name, are deluded in believing the 
false teachings of others ” (stanza 14). “ Those 

who are able to worship Vishnu by placing 
flowers at his feet worshipped by the very Gods 
themselves, would have the same saving benefit 
that Markandeya has had by worshipping the 
blue-throated Siva, ” referring to Markandeya’s 
escaping death without gaining the eternal life. 
In stanza 17 he states unmistakably that &iva 
himself, as Dakshinamurti, taught the four Rishis 
his pupils that he offered his worship to Him 
who measured the earth and slept on the 
baniyan leaf floating on the primeval waters, 
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that is, Vishnu. A number more of stanzas of 
similar sentiment could be quoted with various 
illustrations taken from Indian religious litera- 
ture. He completes the centum with the following 
statement in stanza 96. * “I have learnt, for all 
time hereafter. You are my Lord, You are the 
God of &iva and the four-faced Brahma. I have 
learnt, for all time, that You are the cause of 
everything. You are the ultimate object of all 
learning, past and present. You are the good 
deed. You are Narayana. I have learnt this very 
well indeed,” as summing up his own conviction. 

In what we have stated above already, 
we see the clear conviction of the Alvar that 
the two out of the three constituting the 
Hindu Trinity form a part of the supreme 
One Narayana. He starts the centum there- 
fore with a series of statements that Narayana 
created the four-faced Brahma ; that the four- 
faced one created Sankara with the same 
number of faces as himself. This profound 
truth he let the world know by means of this 
Andfldi (series of verses linked up by taking 
one word of the last line to begin the following 
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verse). He follows this statement by more 
clearly stating the supremacy of Vishnu as the 
Saviour. * “ On consideration, they (wise ones) 

say that there is but one God ; that no one 
knows the extent of his greatness ; that that is 
the ultimate end of all thought ; that the saving 
grace for all who devote themselves to doing 
penance ; is to be found only in Him who bearB 
the disc (Vishnu)”. In stanza 4 he clearly 
states that &iva who hides in his matted locks 
Ganga (Ganges) and the king of the Gods alike 
form part of his body, f In stanzas 42 and 43 
he states in clear terms that both Brahma and 
&iva were among the worshippers of Vengadam. 
In 54 comes in the general statement X that He 
shows himself as Gods, and, among them, the 
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three prominent ones ; and all the others who exist 
are the great Vishnu himself. Those who do 
not hold this conviction make all their learning 
useless. In 73 again is a clear statement “ Who 
can understand the greatness of Him, who 
swallowed the whole earth and threw it up again, 
of the great disc. That supreme body of His } 
neither the blue-throated &iva nor the eight-eyed 
Brahma have seen ”. In 75 he states clearly, 
although the occasion is not altogether obvious, 
that &iva of matted locks worshipped him with 
flowers to the best of his ability, and did not 
attain to Vishnu’s grace nevertheless. This 
should be enough to convince one that his 
devotion to Vishnu was such that he considered 
it that Vishnu alone was the Supreme Being and 
the fountain source of all grace and nobody else, 
and that other Gods worshipped by votaries of 
other persuasions were but following worship of 
beings inferior to Him. 

Coming next to this Alvar’s references to 
Vengadam, there are certainly a number of 
references in this centum. The first reference 
is in stanza 31. It is a bare reference to 
Vengadam along with the other Vaishnava place 
Kottiyur. There is a simple reference in stanza 
39. There is a specific reference in 40 where it 
says that he was devoted to the God at 
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Vengadam, who was constantly in his thought ; * 
“ He is the beloved of Her who is described 
and quite extolled in the sciences, and I am 
inextricably caught in the net which is His feet 
There is a very interesting reference in 41 where 
he refers again to the holy One at Yengadam 
.having entered his mind by being in residence 
at Vengadam. f In describing this hill at 
Vengadam there are two points that are brought 
out. The first is the mountain streams running 
down scattering pearls. By implication there is 
also the rattle of the running stream. Another 
kind of sound that is referred to as the normal 
feature of Yengadam is the sound that arises 
from the celebration of the festivals on Onam 
(Sans. &ravana) days. This asterism is of course 
sacred to Vishnu, and is, in some form, attached 
to Vishnu as almost the asterism of his birth 
(one that has no birth). But the festival on this 

* QsLipQu6BT gy GajfKl&L-ti) U IT GST COT 6$ L-fT&Q 
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asterism is, in some respects, peculiar to. 
Tirupati, and is also usual in shrines where the 
deity installed is Srinivasa, the abode of the 
Goddess Lakshmi, which is the ordinary familiar 
name of the God at Tirupati. The most Bacred 
day in the year at Tirupati is this &rava$a in 
the month of Purva-Bhadra. The next stanza * 
has reference to Vengadam also where the 
Alvar exhorts people to go and offer worship 
at Vengadam as it permanently destroys the 
evils of Karma , and offers as inducement that 
the lotus-born Brahma and the three-eyed &iva 
alike placed lotus flowers at the feet of the 
God at Tirupati and worshipped Him. The 
next following stanza has a similar reference 
to the worship offered by the same two Gods. 
Stanza 44 is particularly interesting, as, in 
making a reference to Vengadam, he exhorts 
younger people particularly to go and offer 
worship at Vengadam. “ Where stands the 
young one (prince, Kumara), who of old counted 
up the heads of the Rakshasa, being a child 
in the lap of Brahma, whose beneficence the 
Rakshasa sought (by penance). ” This is an 
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allusion to Vishnu who assumed the form of a 
baby and placed himself in the lap of Brahma 
just on the eve of his granting the boon prayed 
for by Ravana after he had performed the 
severest penance. There is a similar reference 
to this incident in stanza 45 of the centum of 
Poygai Alvar and in stanza 77 of Pey Alvar. 
I have not been able to discover the Puranic 
authority for this incident which is likely to be 
found in some one or other of the various 
sources of that kind of information. But the 
point that should be specially noted in regard 
to this incident is that the Grod standing in 
Tirupati is described by the term Kumaran 
(Sans. Kumara), which was taken to mean 
Balasubrahmanya exclusively, and to support 
the theory that the Tirupati shrine was a 
Subrahmanya shrine. This reference puts that 
out quite unmistakably, as also several others 
we have quoted from Pey Alvar. The next 
following stanza 45 has a reference to Vengadam 
also of the ordinary kind. The next three 
stanzas 46, 47 and 48 refer to Vengadam. The 
special feature of the reference in the first 
is that the Kura oar of the locality were 
accustomed to surrounding the elephants for 
the purpose of capturing them, a sort of an 
ancient kheddah. In the next one Vengadam 
is described as peculiarly famous for its 
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trees, for its monkeys and the class of people 
called Vedar (Vettuvar or the hunter class). 
The next one is a little more interesting 
which states broadly that Vengadam is the place 
worshipped by those of heaven. Vengadam 
is really the place which destroys the results of 
karma. Vengadam is the place of Him who, 
by the use of his disc, destroyed the Danavas , 
and thus protected the heavenly hosts, making 
a clear equation of the God in Vengadam 
with Vishiiu. The next reference to Vengadam 
is in stanza 90, although the reference is 
general. That is so far as this particular centum 
of this Slvar is concerned. It comes out again 
and again in the course of this work of the 
Xlvar that Tirupati was a place sacred to 
Vishnu, and the God installed in the temple 
there is Vishiiu and nobody else. Mention is 
made of the presence of other Gods particularly 
the two &iva and Brahma as forming part of his 
body, but none the less it is clearly stated that 
the object of worship is Vishnu and not the 
others, even to the extent of declining to offer 
worship to this God if these two happened to be 
really any integral part of the Supreme. 

There are a few other interesting general 
references which may be noted before we close 
this section. We have already referred to the 
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Slvar’s acquaintance with, or his knowledge of, 
other religions. There are two very specific 
references — a few more general ones can be 
quoted also — to the Gita. Stanza 50 says 
specifically that “ the words of Kannan who is 
lying on the bank of a river ” and “ Mayan 
who is lying asleep on the sea ” “ lie embedded 
in my heart A similar sentiment is expressed 
in 71 where the God is referred to as Mayan 
who was the shepherd king (5.yan) of Dvaraka, 
and states it roundly that all that people in the 
world know is not knowledge if they do not 
know “ the words that this Mayan spoke on that 
day ”, referring undoubtedly to the Gita. In 
stanza 54 he gives expression to the same 
sentiment in much more general terms asserting 
the supremacy of Vishnu. In stanza 60 is a 
reference, where Vishnu is addressed as the 
God resident in Ssrlrangam, and is stated to 
be the rare good substance to those of great 
hearing (learning which is only heard, Sruti ; 
compare 69 .) In stanza 75 there is a definite 
statement that he “ would not use the tongue 
to sing the glory of man ” but would “ sing 
only of Him, who was not pleased to accept 
the prayer of even &iva who went and offered 
the highest worship to him with flowers in 
the . prescribed form ”. Stanza 76 is much 
more interesting in. this line as it .refers 
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definitely to Manu as a &ruti work 
Manu ), and then follows the term &ruti which 
commentators interpret as a specific reference to 
a part of the Taittiriya Samhita of the Yajur 
Veda, a part of the Veda peculiarly sacred to 
the Bhakti school of Pancharatra. And then 
follows the four Vedas in the ordinary way of 
reference to Vedas generally. All these are said 
to be “ the truths which in his Maya, Vishnu 
taught to people. ” * There is an interesting 
reference in stanza 88 that those alone live that 
live in constant contemplation of him who is ever 
sedulous in the removal of all that gives pain 
to his devotees, while the life of those who follow 
the instructions of other persuasions is life 
wasted. In the final stanza of the centum, f he 
declares emphatically his faith in Vishnu as if 
he made that discovery just then “I have now 
learnt that Thou art the Grod of &iva (Isa) and 
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Brahma (Nan-mukha.) I have learnt as well 
that You are my Lord. 1 have now learnt 
further that You are the cause of all. You are 
the end of all learning. You are certainly the 
object of all learning and of all good deeds. 
You are Narayana. All this I have learnt very 
well indeed. ” 

We next pass on to the other of his works 
called Tirucchanda Viruttam, a work of 120 
stanzas cast in a peculiar alliterative metre 
which gives it the name. In this work the Alvar 
shows himself to be thoroughly acquainted with 
the whole of the Vaishnava teaching for a 
complete exposition of which one has to be 
thoroughly acquainted with what is generally 
known as $ruti literature, the Vedas, UpanishadSj 
and accessory literature necessary for their 
understanding. Then come the Puranas and the 
Itihasas which are illustrative of what &ruti 
literature is supposed to expound. Lastly the 
teaching of the Bhagavatas called Pancharatra 
which it is that gives a clear exposition of the 
supremacy of Vishnu, the way of service to Him 
to earn His grace, and ultimately that, for all 
that one might do, His grace and nothing else 
is the means to the attainment of salvation. 
While his Nanmukhan Tiruvandadi, the centum 
we have already discussed states in general 
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terms, like the three centa of the other three 
Alvars, this teaching, this work of Tirumalisai 
seems to lay down more thoroughly his convic- 
tion in regard to this particular matter, and may, 
more or less, be regarded as a declaration of 
faith by the Alvar, and how he came to it, 
forming as such a sort of hand-book to his 
Vaishnavism. Apart from the Vaishiiava teach- 
ing in this work, it has also some references 
to Vengadam and we shall deal with these as 
we have done with the others. 

In the first half of this work he describes 
clearly the fundamental teaching of the 
Vaishnavas which makes Vishnu the supreme 
deity. This, of course, he could establish only 
by reference to authorities such as are recognised 
by believers in the teaching of the Veda, direct 
and indirect. This Alvar brings into this part 
of the work, as though it were the really 
orthodox teaching, the Pancharatraic notions, 
the really peculiar ones, of the Vyuhas, Vibhava, 
etc., as is clear in stanza 17 ; * “ Thou art of 

one form. Thou art of three forms. Thou art 
likewise of four forms. Thou art again of 
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various forms for the enjoyment (by worship) of 
people ; Thou art of forms suitable to the good 
that people may have done (in this or in previous 
births). Thou art thus of forms innumerable. 
Oh, the First one (God), how is it that Thou hast 
become the First one of different forms according 
to the wishes of your worshippers, having been 
abed on the great serpent in the great ocean ? ”. 
The doctrines of the Pancharatra are so inextri- 
cably mixed up in the works of these Alvars that 
it would be a matter of very considerable 
difficulty to separate these as distinctive of the 
P8ncharfitr(iic teaching. None the less, they 
are very clear to those who have primed 
themselves with the necessary introductory 
preparation. Further he shows, in the course 
of the work, that he is acquainted with the 
teaching of the &aiva Agamas, and is well posted 
in the details of the Pauranic teaching of 
Hinduism. It is really this kind of a synthesis 
that perhaps transformed the Vedic Brahmanism 
of old into the Hinduism, as we sometimes 
distinguish the one from the other. This is 
not the place nor the occasion to deal with that 
general question. It should be enough here to 
state it broadly that the so-called Pancharatraic 
teaching is not quite so recent as is often times 
asserted — nay it would be more justifiable to 
regard it as a teaching running concurrently 
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with the Brahmanical teaching of sacrifices as 
the means to ultimate salvation. Much that is 
actually taught in the GrTta is scattered through 
the works of this Alvar, who mentions the work 
in unmistakable terms, as also in those of the 
other Alvars, recognising the threefold path to 
salvation by Karma (deeds or works), Gnana 
(true knowledge) and Bhakti (devotion and 
service). This Alvar comes to the conclusion 
that these recognised means, in the last resort, 
have to depend entirely upon His grace for 
receiving their fulfilment. In other words one 
can never attain to salvation whatever his 
position in regard to works, knowledge or 
service, unless he had served to gain the grace 
of the Supreme. Again and again the Alvar 
repeats in the work that he was not entitled to 
adopt the recognised method of Vaidic practices 
for the attainment of salvation ; but that he 
could hope to achieve salvation only by earning 
His grace efficaciously. There are services of 
various kinds laid down as part of Agamaic 
teaching and expounded in the charya (service) 
chapters of these works, offering devoted service 
and worship to Grod, imaged in various forms 
and placed in particular localities with a view 
to worship and service offered therein in various 
Ways. The orthodox way of worship involves 
knowledge of the Veda and performance of 
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certain Vaidlc ceremonies for which every one 
is not competent. To those who cannot attain 
to salvation by that means, other kinds of 
service are indicated as equally efficacious, 
namely, services rendered to bring about this 
worship by building temples, providing the 
means and making the necessary arrangements 
for conducting this worship properly, both for 
the benefit of those that worship and for the 
much larger body of people who are not able 
to conduct that worship for themselves. Such 
as could really render service of various kinds, 
even of a manual character, and such services 
rendered with sincere devotion, entitle one to 
salvation almost in the same way as the service 
rendered by those who are learned in the Veda 
and could render service in the recognised 
orthodox fashion. 

Having arrived at this conviction, the Alvar 
proceeds to expound it through this work of 
120 stanzas, in a systematic form. He expounds 
the general principles of the faith in which is 
comprised the whole of the Pancharatraic 
teaching in the first section which may go down 
to almost the first third of the work. The actual 
Pftrkcharfttrliic doctrines plainly come in stanza 
1J ’.already referred to in detail above, and that 
is enforced in stanza 29, not altogether in the 
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same detail, but none the less unmistakably. 
This is repeated in stanzas 31 and 34 as well. 
After having expounded clearly the conception 
of the Supreme, in accordance with the teaching 
of the orthodox Vaidic literature as well as the 
Agamaic, he proceeds to consider in the next 
part of the work as to what actually should be 
done by those who had not the means by birth, 
capacity and qualifications to understand His 
inscrutable nature by the methods open to the 
enlightened. He lays down clearly that the 
orthodox and complicated way of propitiation 
by the highly enlightened is impossible for 
others ; but there are ways of offering worship 
open to them which would be quite as efficacious 
to attain the idtimate object. This is the path 
of service, service rendered in various ways. 
In this section the worship of Grod in the various 
forms in which he is installed for worship in 
temples is next indicated as easily as possible, 
provided one is determined to pursue the path 
with sincerity and devotion. Having laid down 
this general principle, he describes in a number 
of stanzas his devotion to the image in the 
temples at Srlrangam, at Kumbhakonam and in 
Conjeevaram, all dedicated to Vishnu, pointing 
out, inter alia here and there, that that is a kind 
of service that . even Grods like Brahma and 
&iva have had to render to the Supreme in order 
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to obtain the very power for the discharge of 
their respective functions even. Then he points 
out that, so long as one pursues this with 
complete sincerity and single-minded devotion, 
it would not matter who he is, he may be sure 
of God’s grace. Then he proceeds to point out 
that, notwithstanding this devoted service, and 
the title that one gains in consequence to His 
grace, grace cannot be compelled and demanded 
as a matter of right. It must come as the 
outcome of the graciousness of the Supreme. 
So he lays down in the last part of the work 
that it is absolutely necessary for one, however 
sincere and devoted he be in his service to God, 
that he resign himself in His hands for the 
final attainment of grace. It is here that he 
takes occasion to point out that he had not had 
the good fortune to be born in the four castes 
(kula) nor to have had the opportunity to have 
studied the Veda and accessory literature, nor 
had he practised the control of the five senses 
and their activities. Thus having been driven 
to the only course open to him, he confesses 
that there is no means to gain salvation except 
by single-minded worship at His sacred feet. 
He makes this great confession in stanza 90* 
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of the work, and, having said that, he lays down 
in the following thirty verses the greatness of 
God’s grace, and resignation to His will as the 
natural means to salvation to all alike, stating, 
in so many terms, that the safest vessel by 
means of which to carry oneself across the ocean 
of samsara is the sacred feet of God. In 
stanzas 100 and 101 he makes the point clearer 
by saying that he makes efforts to do his best to 
be perpetually contemplating on His lotus feet ; 
but prays that He would so regard it; and 
follows it up in 108 by a further prayer to God, 
whom he describes as One who carries on His 
chest the Goddess Lakshmi, as the conduct 
prescribed in the Rig Veda, as the one of 
the colour of a heavily laden cloud, that He 
might enable him to recite His name without 
intermission. He comes to the conclusion at 
the end of the work that “ having made me 
wander through various births, He has at last 
come to save me by making my mind devote 
itself to Him (without any delusion) as the 
sole Saviour 

Other points worthy of note in this work are 
where the Alvar speaks almost contemptuously 
of other Gods of repulsive appearance and of 
reputation hard to reconcile with godhead, and 
exhorts people to devote themselves to Vishnu 
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and destroy birth. In 72 there is a specific 

reference to Lakshmi and Bhumi being His 

consorts ; he also states that the lotus-born 

Brahma was his son, and his son is the one the 

half of whose body is Uma and whose vehicle is 

the bull, and states clearly that this relationship 

found described in Vedic works is certainly 

not without truth. In 87 he makes a declaration 

that his devotion goes to the feet of Him 

exhibited in the Veda as the Supreme, who is 

worshipped with conviction, arising out of 

learning, by him with an eye in the face (&iva), 

the king of heaven (Indra) and the Lord of the 

flower (Brahma), alike. In stanza 90, he comes 

to the definite statement : — “ I was not born in 

any one of the divisions which goes by the name 

kulam (class or caste). I am not learned in the 

good things which the four Vedas teach. I have 

not succeeded in gaining control over the five 

senses. I am still labouring in the meshes of the 

passions. Notwithstanding all this, I have no 

attachment but to Your holv feet”. This 

•/ 

autobiographical detail expressed with so much 
emphasis gives indication of at least an 
unknown, if not an inferior birth, and therefore 
his incapacity to follow the orthodox teaching 
and the prescribed methods for the pursuit of 
salvation. He is therefore driven to adopt other 
methods, to gain the same end, open to those of 
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his condition. He ultimately expounds in the 
course of the work what those are, and indicates 
by his own example the efficaciousness of simple 
prayer by the recital of His name, provided only 
one exhibits, in the performance of this simple 
form of worship, unalloyed sincerity and 
absolutely exclusive devotion to the Supreme 
God. He is convinced, not without investigation 
of the prevalent alternatives, that throwing 
himself upon God’s mercy is the surest way to 
the attainment of His grace provided the path 
is pursued with whole-hearted devotion. 

This elaborate study of these early Alvars 
gives us an insight into the condition of religion 
at the time that these flourished. We see from 
the works of these alone that the religion of 
worship and service to God, in some one form or 
another with a view to the attainment of His 
grace, is regarded as the most efficacious method 
of gaining the most cherished of human ends, 
the destruction of birth, growth, decay and 
death ; all that is included in samsara. As far 
as these Alvars are concerned however, the only 
deity capable of showing this saving grace is 
Vishnu, and the other deities who had perhaps a 
certain amount of following at the time, were of 
inferior capacity for this particular purpose. 
Coming down to the actual exercise of this 
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devotion, we find that the methods prescribed as 
validly efficacious are those of service essentially, 
service by means of Vedic learning and Vedic 
rites, we might almost say primarily. Where 
this is found to be impossible, as in the case of 
the great majority of people, except in the case 
of the very elite , service of a simpler kind is 
recommended, and even this service may take a 
large variety of forms according to capacity and 
means. The best in the last resort, and well 
within the capacity of all, is the mere recital of 
the name of the deity ; but the essence of the 
service of worship thus rendered is in the 
sincerity and single-mindedness of the devotion 
shown in the performance of the service. It 
would not matter what form of service devotion 
takes, salvation is certain ; but not as the 
inevitable return for the service, but as a matter 
of grace by the deity, pleased with the devoted 
service rendered to him. This is what in 
Vaishnava parlance is called prapatti resigna- 
tion or surrender into the hands of the deity, 
placing oneself in the position of being deserving 
of His grace. If the details of this norm of 
worship found scattered through the works of 
these Alvars could be collected together and 
examined as a whole, it will be found that that 
is almost in every detail the teaching of the 
Vaishnava Agamas, called Pdncharatra, which, 
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in times much before this, was known as. the 
teaching of the Bhagavatas. These Bhagavatas 
were a set of people who regarded Bhagavan 
Vasudeva (Krishna) as the sole Supreme being 
capable of exercising His grace and giving 
salvation to people. They did not consider it 
necessary to sacrifice animals in the performance 
of Yagnas (the great sacrifices), and would 
preach the doctrine of Ahirnsa in consequence. 
That teaching runs through and through the 
works of these Alvars, so that what was merely 
the persuasion of a section of the people had 
become gradually transformed into one of general 
efficacy for all alike, though the prescribed 
method might vary in detail according to 
capacity. 

The teaching of the Gita is constantly there 
in addition to this, as well as what is sometimes 
described as Pauranic Hinduism, a distinction 
which it . would be rather difficult to justify 
and almost impossible to make. So then with 
these Alvars, we seem to be living in an age 
when modern Hinduism, as distinct from the 
Yedic Brahmanism which alone is generally 
taken to be described in the Vedas and Vedic 
literature, had gained great vogue. It would be 
much better to regard these two not in conta^- 
distinction, but. more., or . less as. .two., phases of 
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aspects of the same teaching, the only difference 
being a difference of emphasis. 

The norms of worship being thus laid down, 
it follows, aB night follows day, that the most 
popular feature of worship is the worship of 
forms of God visible to the eye, and under- 
standable to the average intelligence of 
uncultured humanity. Abstract conceptions are 
brought down to definite forms perceivable by 
the senses and appealing even to the physical 
eyes, although in origin subjective. Worship of 
images, originally conceived in the mind and 
actually translated into material forms for 
congregational worship, comes to be the essence 
of general religious service. Worship of images 
or forms of Gods of various kinds, in temples, the 
undertaking of pilgrimages to these, devotional 
service of various kinds, material and personal 
in respect of these, all became part and parcel 
of this form of religion. We see this in full 
swing in the works of these Alvars. It is not 
only Tirupati or Vengadam that figures in the 
works of these Alvars specifically ; but a fairly 
large number of other places of repute as places 
of pilgrimage sacred to Vishnu, are also 
mentioned. The references to Tirupati go 
sometimes into circumstantial detail to indicate, 
If not to describe to us in so many words, that 
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the course of worship prescribed and conducted 
throughout the year had already attained to 
some considerable vogue. A specific feature 
like the worship on dvada§i days, the festivals 
of ira vana and things like that, lets us know that 
the annual arrangements had already come into 
practice. These, taken along with the general 
statement made by a classical Tamil author like 
Mamulanar, and the practice of worship of 
various deities in an important place like 
Conjeevaram referred to by Rudran Kannan 
would give us clear indication that the age of 
temple worship and worship conducted in the 
manner prescribed by the Bhakti school, had 
already come to prevail in full form. The 
teaching of the Vaishnavism of Ramanuja seems 
to be already found in full growth, if not perhaps 
in all its detail, and the three different bases of 
that teaching, the Vedic literature, the teaching 
of the Gita and the Agamaic teaching of the 
Pancharatra are all of them found in these 
works as they are found in the works of 
Ramanuja and his predecessors. We shall now 
pass on to Nammalvar, the central figure among 
these Alvars. 
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NAMMALVAR. 

NAMMALVAR AND HIS POSITION AMONG ALVARS. 

We have already noted that the three Ajvars, 
called Mndal Alvars by way of distinction, and 
Tirumalisai Alvar who followed can be regarded 
as contemporaries on the basis of the tradition 
that they met with one another at Tiru VelikS 
in Kanchi, and even that Pey Alvar was 
responsible for reclaiming him to Vaishpavism 
from Saivism. Whatever be the value of the 
tradition as such, there is enough evidence, 
internal evidence in their works, for us to take 
it that they cannot be regarded as far removed 
from each other in point of time, the closeness of 
the works going far enough to justify the 
position, apart from other extraneous evidence. 
It would therefore be in keeping with our present 
knowledge of the state of affairs to take it that 
these four may be regarded as of one age,, and 
in a class by themselves, among the Alvars. 
Next after them comes Nammalvar generally 
regarded by Vaishnava tradition as the best and 
the greatest of them all, and his works have 
come to be regarded as quite a faithful rendering 
of all that is of value in the teaching of the 
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Veda, so that the Tiruvaymoli of Nammalvar 
is regarded generally as being a rendering of 
the Veda in Tamil. Not only that, the very 
name Tiruv&ymoli (Sans. Sruti ) seems intended 
to convey that meaning. We have high 
authority, Ihe authority of the Sangam literature 
for vdymoli being just the rendering, and 
quite a correct rendering, of what the Sans- 
kritists call Sruti as distinct from perhaps 
the Upanishads, although Sruti in a general 
popular sense includes not only the Veda 
proper, but all the literature dependent upon 
the Veda and cultivated in the world as accessory 
studies essential to the tinderstanding of the 
Vedic texts. The earliest Tamils seem to 

have made the distinction between the Veda 
proper, and the Upanishads, by calling the first 
vaymoli and the second marai , which latter has 
now become more or less the popular name for 
all that is included in what might be called 
Vedic literature. That distinction between 

odymoli and marai seems to have been real 
enough down to the time of Tirumangai Alvar 
in the middle of the 8th century, as some 

references in his work could be quoted to 
justify the position. The term Tiruvaymoli 

therefore would be an exact Tamil rendering of 
an expression like Sri Sruti , Sruti of course, 
with the complimentary attribute Sri. Speaking 
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from the point of view of pure literature, 
Nammalvar may be regarded as a transition as 
it were between the first Alvars, including in 
that designation the first four and the later ones 
down to Tirumangai Alvar. The first three 
Alvars have cast their poems in the veyba 
metre in Tamil, and where the classical 
commentators on even the Tolkappiyam quoted 
Poygai Alvar, all the stanzas quoted against 
that name happen to be in the venba metre. 
Among them two are from the first Tiruvandadi 
of this Alvar. In respect of the fourth, however, 
there are 200 verses in the Prabhandha Four 
Thousand ascribed to him. The first 100 is in 
the venbd, metre, like the works of the first 
three, and is as a matter of fact included in that 
section of the collection. In regard to the 
other centum which is really 120 stanzas, it is 
in the oritta metre, itself called Tirucchanda 
Viruttam, which would simply mean poem in 
vritta metre alliterative and adaptable to music. 
Therefore Tirumalisai is in part with the Mudal 
Ajvars holding them by one hand and 
stretching out the other to come into connection 
with the rest of them from this point of view. 
Further, as a rule these early Alvars, who are 
characterised as “ Singers of Classical Tamil ” 
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by Tirumangai Alvar, * are much more natura- 
listic and objective in their description, and do 
not indulge in the more or less well-developed 
imaginative emotionalism of Nammalvar and the 
other later Alvars. Nammalvar’s Tiruvaymoli 
carries this feature to perfection and has 
become the model, more or less, for all later 
literature of the school of Bhakti which have 
developed this side to a much greater extent 
even than these. While we would be justified 
in saying that the Mudal Alvars show fairly 
full acquaintance with Sanskrit literature, 
Pauranic and other, relating to the subject of 
Bhakti, Tirumalisai Alvar goes much farther 
afield in the exhibition of his knowledge of 
Sanskrit literature bearing upon Bhakti, even 
to the extent of exhibiting full acquaintance 
with the Agamaic teaching of the Pancharatra 
and of the Veda proper. Nammalvar goes much 
farther and shows, in his extensive writings, a 
full grasp of the teachings of the Veda as a 
whole, or the Vaidic bases of Vishnu Bhakti, 
that he may well be regarded an interpretor in 
Tamil of the Vedic lore on the particular subject. 


QojijS/DW diaiflGv efijjQirmjufTiT 

Qeu pQpQDir p gj ^QmLGiurriT Gucmrkj^ib 
L)IT®ajlTIT prrih 6 U 60 or(&i(&}U) 

Q peurfieuir Q&it * b (Spiffs* mrrLLQi—esr 

Periya Tirumoli, II, 8, 2. 
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Hence his principal works are regarded as each 
one expounding a particular Veda of the four 
Vedas and thus justifying the encomium 
bestowed on him by later writers, such as 
Kamban, “ the learned one who had rendered 
the Veda in Tamil 

NAMM ALVAR AND VENGADAM. Our purpose is 
not to expound the teaching of Nammalvar here, 
but to indicate his position in regard to the 
knowledge which he exhibits of Vengadam. 
His works are, as they appear in the Prabandha 
collection in order (1) Tiruviruttam said to be 
an exposition of the Rig Veda ; (2) TiruvaHriyam 
of the Yajur Veda ; (3) the Periya Tiruvandadi, 
of the Atharva Veda, and the last but the best 
work of his the Tiruvaymoli, of the Sama V eda. 
Of these the third is in the venbd metre. The 
first is in the vritta metre. The second is in a 
metre which may be said to be rather characte- 
ristic of Tamil, and the last mostly vritta of 
different varieties. He may be regarded there- 
fore purely from the literary point of view to 
have come in between these early Alvars, and 
the later ones. What is really more to our 
point, the references to Vengadam in the works 
of this Alvar are entirely of a different character 
as we shall notice. In the work Periya Tiru- 
vandadi, which comes closest to the work of 
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these early Alvars, the references that he makeB 
to Tirupati seem to be of a character similar 
to those of the others. As we pass on from 
them, we find him moving away more and more 
into the artificiality and high convention of 
Tamil literature. 

We shall next proceed to the details regard- 
ing his references to the Vishnu shrine at 
Tirupati. Unlike the Mudal Alvars and even 
Tirumalisai Alvar, it may be said of Nammalvar 
at the outset that such references as he makes 
to Tirupati are more or less of a character to 
meet the requirements of the literary artist. 
Like the later kalarnbakam writers who are 
often content with the mere mention of the 
name of the shrine they write about, so in the 
case of this Alvar the references are of a 
subordinate character and border quite on the 
mere mention of the name. He devotes one ten 
of the Tiruvaymoli to Tirupati itself, and there 
he says certain things which may be regarded 
as something much more specific than the mere 
references adverted to above. In this case, he 
makes explicit references to the great shrine at 
Tirupati. There are just one or two other tens 
where he does indeed refer to Tirupati, but the 
references are not of this explicit character, 
though they may be regarded as indubitable 
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references to the particular shrine. He seems 
to be writing on the whole from what he had 
heard of the great reputation of the shrine for 
holiness, and has therefore to be regarded as 
writing of that shrine, as he does of very 
many others of holy reputation, without that 
intimate knowledge of the place that the other 
Alvars exhibit in regard to Tirupati. There are 
actually seven references to Tirupati in the 
Tiruviruttam. They are more or less of the 
form of address where he apostrophizes some of 
the flower gardens as being of the country of 
Tirupati, or of Tirupati which has beautiful 
gems all round the hill glowing in daylight. 
The Tiruva§iriyam has no direct references to 
Tirupati. The Tiruvasiriyam and the Periya 
Tiruvandadi do not contain any direct reference 
to Timpati as such, but stanza 7 of the latter 
contains a reference to Lakshmi being on the 
chest of Vishnu, which is the exact meaning 
of the term Srinivasa, the name of the God at 
Tirupati. 

These three works taken together, however, 
form a methodical presentation of the Alvar’s 
petition to the God to exhibit His saving grace. 
So he begins by saying that his object was to get 
rid Q.f birth in this life of samsara, and would 
appeal to Him who is ever on . the look out for 
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saving souls and who had put himself through 
a number of births to the same great purpose. 
The whole of the 100 stanzas are to the same 
purport, and the idea is presented in all the 
variety of literary form of which the Alvar shows 
himself to be a perfect master. In this centum 
the Alvar draws a comparison between those 
who have once had attained to eternal life and 
remained perpetually in the enjoyment of His 
immediate presence, and the great majority 
like himself still wallowing in the seemingly 
inextricable mire of worldly life, and naturally 
pi’ays that he may be enabled to get rid of 
the entanglements of worldly life and be enabled 
to join the select company of those. Incidentally 
therefore he has to describe the' great qualities 
of Giod, the praise of which and the resigning of 
oneself to His discretion, are the only means for 
the attainment of emancipation. This cannot be 
attained except by one’s own effort, and the 
opportunity is offered for him to exert himself; 
and how he exercises himself to attain this end is 
what is expounded in the following works of his. 
In the Tiruviruttam he is made to expound as it 
were what is possible of achievement in this 
life, the realisation of the great qualities of . the 
Supreme Being and the way of knowledge to 
attain to this experience. This is further 
expounded in the Tiruviruttam as, in the case of 
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what relates to God, what has come into one’s 
experience is something which is likely to be 
very small in comparison to the infinite character 
of His great qualities, it is those ideas that are 
expounded in the three works. The first may be 
regarded as a set of prayers offered to God with 
a view to gaining His sympathy for the attain- 
ment of salvation ; the next one is devoted to a 
description of God. and how He works his purpose 
on earth; and then in the third, the means by 
which worldly life could be got rid of and the 
eternal life achieved by service, knowledge and 
devotion culminating in complete self-surrender 
are described. The Alvar comes to this conclu- 
sion in the third of these poems and this idea is 
carried forward in the main work of his, the 
Tiruvaymoli , that God has taken possession of 
him, and it is He, not the Alvar himself, who 
sings the verses, ascribed to him whether it be 
those of the Tiruvaymoli. or the other three 
works of this Alvar. The idea runs through and 
through these works, as in the case of the other 
Alvars, that Vishnu in any one of His forms is 
the Great Supreme, and that He works His 
purpose on earth in many forms. The other 
Gods who come in for worship by others are no 
more than certain forms or aspects of this One, 
and the worship that is offered to them is no 
more than worship offered to Him, only in- 
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directly. That is the general basal idea which 
often times gets to be expressed in the course 
of these poems. * Stanzas (58, 71 and 72 of the 
Periya Tiruvandadi express these ideas, and 
states that idea, with which we are familiar in the 
first four Alvars, that, in the body of Vishnu, 
&iva finds a place in His chest, and Brahma in 
His navel, and the other gods in other places 
so that all of them together constitute His body, 
Himself being the soul infusing life into them 
and making them do what they do. 

The Tiruvaymoli has about 10 separate 
references to Tirupati of about the same character 
we referred to already in his other works. He 
devotes one ten completely to Tirupati itself, 
and, in one or two other tens further down in the 


&<S])Q>]LD 6))/LD <SB) ^ 6UrT ^S)QjlL£) 
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Periya TiruvandSdi. 
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course of the work, he is supposed to refer to 
Tirupati in particular, though Tirupati is not 
specifically referred to in these tens. The same 
general idea runs through and through. In this 
work he works out to the full the literary form 
that shows itself already in the Tiruoiruttam 
which has become the characteristic of the later 
emotional forms of Vishnu worship all over 
India, South as well as North. Love becomes 
the theme, and it is the pining away of a damsel 
for the company of her lover that is the form 
that is most affected, although often times 
maternal love, the love of the mother to the child 
in all its frolics, and the sympathetic suffering of 
the mother for a daughter pining away in a 
lovelorn condition in various aspects, constitute 
the other possible forms for this to take and find 
exposition in the Tiruvaymoli in as good and full 
a form as it could be found anywhere else. In 
the whole range of Tamil literature, this work 
forms the basis upon which is built the emotional 
worship ; even such distant schools of thought as 
the Gujarat school of Vaishnavism of Vallabha- 
charya and the Bengal school of Chaitanya 
drawing their inspiration therefrom. These 
schools differ only in mere detail, and sometimes 
in the local colour, but in essentials they are 
absolutely nothing more than what is found in 
the works of Nammalvar. 
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The Tiruvaymoli Thousand serves for the 
JLjvar to depict the progress of a soul han- 
kering for that association with God which 
is the lot of the emancipated elect (Nityasuri). 
The work therefore begins with his giving 
the fullest expression to his devotion generally, 
and all the details of service by means of 
which that devotion can be made manifest. 
He struggles to find a way to describe Him 
and His qualities in a way acceptable to 
Him. This is service by prayer as it were, 
when rendered properly and adequately, to 
enable him to reach this goal of his ambition. 
Finding that it does not effectuate immediately 
in the much desired union, he tries to change 
his method, and see whether he could canvass 
it, not by the mere mechanical service, but by 
an effort at a correct exposition by way of 
knowledge, which implies the practice of Yogic 
concentration for acquiring that correct under- 
standing. While this course gives him more 
satisfaction, it still falls short of enabling him 
to reach the goal, and he has recourse to the 
other course, the course of Bhakti, complete 
devotion, by means of love and self-surrender, 
as the fitting terminal of service to Godj 
comes the feeling of realisation, and^ 
expresses his gratification that he hi 
achieved the end he strove so fa i 
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In the course of the work therefore, all the 
thousand verses are divided into ten groups, 
each group containing ten stanzas, more often 
eleven than ten, and thus provides a Tamil 
literary classic, almost a model for this kind of 
expression of high emotion in all its glorious 
forms. Naturally therefore such a mode does 
not admit of much of objective description, and 
we fail to find, even in the references to Tirupati 
as such, the references to such details even of 
worship, or of festive celebration, as we 
occasionally do come upon in the earlier poets 
of this group. Even in the tens specially 
devoted to Tirupati the Alvar does not give us 
any definite knowledge of details which would 
warrant the inference of his direct acquaintance 
with the place, or the organisation of worship in 
the temple. Nevertheless he reminds us con- 
stantly that, for a true knowledge of Gfod, one 
has to seek it in the Veda, “ the flowering flame, 
that is the four Vedas, which contain sacred 
knowledge ” in III, 1, 10. * The same idea 
recurs in another place where he refers to the 
same knowledge as “ the nectar churned from 


JS&irfiujtrB Qujgdwit eyevgiF QprrQfU) 
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out of- the Veda cultivated by Brahmaijas”, I, 
8, 5. This section III is devoted entirely to 
Tirupati, and the details that he gives of 
Tirupati are more or less of a general character 
absolutely, a description of the natural features 
of the hill, In I, 8, 7, however, there is a 
reference to the offer of worship with flowers, 
water and the burning lamp, with which the 
heavenly ones offer worship. Anything more 
specific than this we do not get from him. In 
III, 7, 9., the Alvar counts himself as the devoted 
slave many times over of' those devoted to 
Vishnu, even if they should be born in a class 
below the four which go by the name of kula 
(caste) and lead the life of the Chandala. * Such 
an idea often occurs not merely in the writings 
of this Alvar, but even among those of several 
others. While from this it is clear that it is 
possible for inferior mortals to attain to that 
correct understanding of God, and even of 

* (g«u®^r/r*@ ■rirfiHstti r utreUgyu) erpp^etsr 

iBSuipirenflainp aemL-ireir aemi—netriTs&rnQgjiiih 
euevtip iriW(8j &8&V & pestsrenneo wsssBsttem earn psrrQtrreir jpi 
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Tiruvaymoli, III, 7, 9. 
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nearness to his presence, it must be borne in 
mind that this should not be interpreted as any 
kind of an assertion of secular equality. We 
find a clear evidence of his condemnation of 
the habits of this class of people in IV, 6-8 in 
unmistakable terms. The actual kind of worship 
he prefers is referred to again in V, 2-9, which 
consists in the repetition of His name and the 
praise of His qualities, and the presentation to 
Him of worship in forms prescribed by the 
knowing, with flowers, incense, lamps, unguants, 
water and other such gifts. * 

Coming down to the more general character 
of his devotion, we find him stating it clearly 
and unmistakably, in the ninth ten of the 
third section, t that what powers of poetry he 

* QLDe$&Q0fT(LpgidjL8eB?iTSGir Q ul} soft dens 

rsireSd) QsiT6aarL^dBr<sesr £6 bt%5st fiiSl&DLpujrTGLD 
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ibid , V, 2, 0.- 
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might have, he would devote only to Him of 
Tiruvengadam and to none else. In the course 
of this very ten, he points out the uselessness of 
utilising this gift in praise of the rich ones 
among the world, and inveighs against such an 
improper use, giving one almost the idea that, in 
the age in which he lived, such was largely the 
prevalent practice. The definite reference to 
Vallal (patron) in the 5th verse of this ten, seems 
to be a clear and specific reference to this 
particular feature of the Tamil poets of this age, 
which may throw indirectly some light upon the 
time in which he flourished. 

One other detail of a similar general 
character calls for notice. The Alvar expresses 
himself immensely gratified at the prevalence of 
devout service to Him as in the second ten of the 
fifth section. This idea recurs time and again, 
and he seems almost to repeat the idea so tersely 
expressed in stanza 87 of the first Tiruvandadi of 
Poygai Alvar. The similarity of notion is so 
great that the age was remarkable for the way 
of Bhakti coming into its own, as against other 
forms of religious service. A general review of 
these details taken together gives the impression 
that, at the time that these Alvars flourished, 
Hindu society, if it should be so-called, was just 
returning from other forms of worship, or 
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religious service, to this particular form and 
when the Alvar actually gloats in joy over the 
passing away of the Kali Yuga (age of sin) in 
stanza V, 2-3, and the coming of the Krta Yuga by 
the Grods themselves entering this way of service, 
and that the world had become actually full of 
those devoted to Vishnu * who dance in joy and 
sing songs of devotion to Him, we seem to feel 
a sort of re-establishment of orthodox worship 
according to the school of Bhakti , the more so 
when he gets to exhort, in stanza 9 following of 
the same section, where he calls upon all to 
come and worship at the shrine of the holy One 
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of the Veda, and save themselves by singing the 
praise of Achyuta without deviating from the 
course of knowledge. When he makes a positive 
statement that the world had got to be full of 
those who worship Him with flowers, incense, 
lamps, unguants and water, those being both 
men in worldly life and those that have 
renounced it alike, he seems almost positively 
to affirm such a reversion to orthodoxy. This 
idea he elaborates somewhat in the following 
stanza where he states that the world is already 
full of not only the Supreme Vishnu (Kannan as 
he is called here), but of the other Gfods of 
the Hindu pantheon, and exhorts the devoted 
ones of the earth to offer similar worship to all, 
and get rid of the sinful Kali Yuga. 

One other feature of some importance to us 
for the history of Tirupati is the notion that 
runs through and through, that God is really 
one, and that one is Vishnu in any one of His 
innumerable aspects. Such a notion is scattered 
all through his works, and, in some places, they 
get to be mentioned specifically. The general 
notion is that all things existing of all kinds, 
merely constitute the body, the soul infusing all 
being His self. In expressing this general 
notion, the Alvar sometimes indulges in the 
specific statement that Brahma, &iva, Indra, and 
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other Gods of high rank constitute parts of His 
body. &iva is generally allotted a place on the 
chest of Vishnu, and Brahma in the navel. 
In this specific statement, he speaks almost 
in the same terms as the earlier 5.1vars of 
Brahma, Siva and Indra constituting each a 
part of His body, a mere part of His body, much 
as Sri (Lakshmi) is supposed to be, although 
Nammalvar does not come down to the level of 
putting these on a footing with Vishnu’s weapons 
like the disc and the conch. * This firm 
conviction, and the description in terms alike, 
have their light to shed upon the controversy 
regarding Tirupati at one time, that the 
representation of the deity in the shrine was 
that of Siva or Skanda-Subrahmanya, and it 
had to be proved that the deity represented 
there is Vishnu and no other. 


* <g5“> fslea&Qp sgp/u> 

lL 'tfStfliifL-Lnuarr (§6»rKj(§&)wrTiu3rjriT&%6tr 
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ibid, IV, 8, 1. 
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The fervour of the Alvar’s devotion begins, 
as in ordinary cases, with prayer, intense and 
devoted though that prayer be. From that it 
gradually advances to contemplation, contem- 
plation of the divine in various forms and in 
essence, and ultimately it rises to the pitch of 
being absorbed and attaining to the condition 
of complete similarity, to almost the Bameness 
with the deity. When he works up to this 
condition, the Alvar makes it clear by telling us 
that the very poems in which he describes his 
experiences of devotion to God are poems sung 
not by him, but by the God himself within him, * 
as if in His infinite mercy to the struggling soul, 
He infuses his own spirit within the struggling 
individual, and takes it through even composing 

* Q&®Q&ir/b&eSI<£rr&r & piTLLQ&uJLAeifr 

£)@LDlTGS)(TJ)<g$Q&rr i &GV 

a)(G£*&&&r6U6or la it la tr in ear u>irujsseSlujirdj guif gj gtsst 
Qrs^&tA fc_a$0LD QL.&r&GVG'gj (&60T(n?iT fivutTeaeSateoBr la erear 
QtE&SrtA Qf>uSl(T^lA&S3SUU^€tkfr(El $(\ QcoTLLUtQ jp® $ [tQ CUT . 

ibid, X, 7, 1. 
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and singing His own praise. When this feeling 
settles down in him, he realises he had then 
reached the goal of his ambition, and had 
become one like God himself, always in His 
presence and enjoying His company for food, 
water and the very air for breathing. Coming 
to this mystic position, the Alvar feels he had 
reached the goal of his soxil’s journey. 

In the course of this discipline, the Alvar 
gives expression to his devotion to God in all his 
innumerable forms, the Vyuhas , the Vibhavas 
and the Archa ; that is, the emanations of God 
for various purposes, His coming down on earth 
in various forms, and the various material forms 
in which He is worshipped by those devoted to 
Him. Naturally therefore, Rama, Krishna, and 
all the well-known Avatars on the one side, and 
the various images which are forms of God 
enBhrined in temples alike, come in for their 
share of reference. * The more recondite 
references to the other forms for specific 
purposes are also found, if not with the same 
frequency. Not only these ; but the Alvar does 
actually put himself in all kinds of attitudes 


• Qu)tULj€or Qeurib*L-th > a/ruj/ru>*>/r euezreoarear 
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known to literature * for^expressing high emotion. 
We may therefore conclude that Nammalvar 
exemplifies par excellence the methods of personal 
devotion to the deity with a view ultimately to 
the attainment of that realisation which is the 
goal of the mysticism of this school of Bhakti. 


fijqpiLrreSQij&G&irVeo ld^gvQuj ^0uuir psL-Geo 
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ibid, X, 7y8. 
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OTHER ALVARS. 

THE other alvars. Passing on from Nammalvar, 
we pass on to the rest of this group, seven 
in number. (1) Madhurakavi, whose work is 
included in the Prabandham, consists of ten 
verses expressing his indebtedness to Nammalvar 
as his Guru (teacher). His personality as such 
therefore gets merged in Nammalvar. Then 
follow the names of (2) Kulasekhara, (B) Periya 
Alvar, though his actual name is Vishnuchitta, 
(4) his foster-daughter Andal. The tenth is 
called in Tamil, Tondar Adi Podi Alvar, or 
in Sanskrit Bhaktangrirenu. Then Tiruppaij 
Alvar, called Yogivaha in Sanskrit, and lastly 
Tirumangai Alvar. Of these six, Nos. 10 and 
11 may be disposed of at once. No. 10 is 
credited with a hundred and ten verses of 
the Prabandha all devoted to Ranganatha at 
S§rirangam. He was born not far from the place, 
but lived all his life and was devoted entirely 
to the deity in that shrine, and no more. The 
next on& Yogivaha also belongs to a similar 
category and .his devotion is to the temple at 
Saffrangam, and none-dse„- The other four have 
$npre to their credit, and make references 
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to Tirupati. The general character of their 
devotion however, was as single-minded as that 
of Nammalvar ; but they have chosen somehow 
or other to exhibit their unalloyed affection 
to G-od, not by adopting the method of Namm- 
alvar exclusively, of that intimate affection 
of the young woman in love pining away for 
the company of her lover. While we cannot 
say that he has altogether no other relationships 
giving rise to similar affection and the pain- 
fulness of the deprivation of that affection, this 
is the form which appealed most in his case. 
But in the case, at any rate of Periya Alvar, 
it is rather the affection of the parent for 
the frolics of the child ; in the case of the 
daughter however, it was the unalloyed love to 
Ranganatha at Srlrangam which terminated 
only in her marriage to Him. Periya Alvar, 
however has 473 verses to his credit in the 
first thousand. The first ten of this is in 
glorification and praise of Vishnu in general 
terms. The rest are devoted to the Krish qB- 
vatara of Vishnu and describe, with touching 
affection and fulness of detail, the frolics of 
child Krishna, and Krishna as a young lad still 
engaged in the occupation of his temporary 
-residence, the -cowherd village where he- was 
.being brought up without his identity being 
known to his. enemy , uncle Kamsa. 
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THE CHARACTER OF THE TIRUMOLI OF PERIYA 
alvar. The next following tens are devoted to 
various purposes. Two or three of these give 
expression to the feeling of a love-lorn damsel 
pining away in her love for Krishna, and the 
sorrow of the mother for the daughter who had 
elected to follow the course of' her affection 
and abandon herself in favour of the object 
of her love. The last ten of the third section 
and the following tens are in various ways 
intended to exhibit why one ought to devote 
himself to the worship of Vishnu in various of 
His manifestations. This is generally done by 
choosing certain incidents in the life of one or 
other of the many manifestations of Vishnu on 
earth. The tenth ten of the Illrd section is a 
rendering of what Hanuman said to Rama 
to convince him that he had actually seen Sita, 
describing various incidents of his conversation 
with her to confirm the identity. The next 
following sections are devoted to a conversation 
between those that have realised Gk>d and others 
who wished to realise Him. The next three are 
devoted to Tirumalirumsolai and Tirukkottiyllr 
to enforce the need of devotion to Him. The 
next following ten is instruction to those. in 
worldly life to persuade them into devotion to 
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Him. The next ten enforces the necessity 
of naming children after Him, and calling 
them by such names, as one way of reminding 
themselves of His presence. The next three 
are devoted to the holy place of Devaprayaga 
and kSrlrangam Then follows in the tenth ten 
of section IV, his self-surrender to God while 
yet in active life, so that He may, in the last 
moments of the Alvar’s life, receive him into 
His favour. In section V, the Alvar gives 
expression to his feeling that God is, already 
near him, and realises His immanence in Him. 
He discards all those ailments to which human 
beings are heir as having no more place in 
him, and ultimately gives expression, in the 
last two tens, to his feeling of the immanence 
of God in him and of the good that he derived 
from Him. While giving expression therefore 
to the progress of a believing soul’s devotion to 
God till it realises God in him, the Alvar does 
make a number of references to various places 
sacred to Vishiju in which he is particularly 
interested. &rlrangam, Tirumalirumsolai and 
Tirukkottiyur, in addition to his own native 
place, &rivilliputtur are his favourite places. 
But there are a few references, two or three 
of them, to Tirupati which he seems to have 
known, at least to have heard of. He has some 
references to places even in the distant north, 
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as if to indicate they were places of holy 
reputation to Vishnu, and therefore to be 
cherished by Vaishnavas. 

His section of the Tiruvaymoli specifically 
named Periya Alvar Tirumoli is a very good 
illustration of that section of devotional works in 
which the affection that is shown by the soulful 
devotee to Grod takes that form of affection 
which a mother exhibits to her child in all its 
various frolics of babyhood. In his case, it takes 
the form of the youthful love of Krishna which 
is so beautifully described in the Bhagavata. 
He is certainly not oblivious of the other popular 
manifestations of Vishnu in the form of Rama, 
which also come in for treatment in a consider- 
able part of his work. That is not all. There 
are incidental references to many other of the 
beneficent manifestations of Vishnu in various 
forms. The references to Tirupati or Vengadam 
are so far only two in the 473 stanzas of this 
Alvar’s work. The only historical references 
that we find in his works are a reference in two 
places, Tirupallandu II, and section IV, 4, 8 to 
the PuTohita (high priest) of the Pandya monarch 
contemporary with him by name $elvan, who 
had done much for Hod manifesting Himself in 
TirukkottiyQr, and had been instrumental in the 
bringing about of the Alvar’s visit to the Pa^ya 
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capital. In regard to the Pandyan himself, the 
S.}var has just two references. The first is in 
IV, 2, 7 to a Nedumaran ruler of Ten-Kudal (the 
southern Kudal, another name for Madura) 
carrying a death-dealing spear, as being devoted 
to Tirumalirumsolai. We have certainly also 
a specific reference in this Xlvar’s works to 
the belief * that Rudra, Brahma, and Indra, 
though worshipped as Grods are not capable of 
granting the best of all boons that of getting 
rid of births. 

NACCHIYAR TIRUMOLI OF ANDAL. Next follow 
143 stanzas ascribed to the lady devotee 
generally known by the name 5.ndal or Gfoda 
(Tam. Kodai, also periphrastically described 
in Tamil, ^udikkoduttaj, one that gave the 
flowers that she herself wore.) She is generally 
described as a foundling child, and therefore 
regarded as an Avatara of Bhumi (Goddess of 
Earth) herself. Periya Sdvar picked her up 
from his flower garden, and brought her up as 
his own dear child. He had devoted himself to 
the service of making garlands of flowers and 
presenting them for daily service to the Grod in 
the temple at ^rlvilliputtur which was his native 

* ST0^ Q&/TLfHLj6B)l— UJIT&pJLL (S) IT LD gjpj IB IT §g)} UD LD p gyLD 

PQ5 1 * tDG&Qtuesi epun Qibituj&qb) pfisufTtg iBevVev 

U )0 ff ^S 76 ll( 6 e)UJ I&6BT fB LDff LDGBsfi 6U6WT(633) LD nry l 9 IT Si9 H $ 

s_6Sr QsnuSp seajL^ULjSib QuiL^ itgSIqf}® 
Q&tr%eo QujfBptruj' 

Periya AlvUr Tirumoli, V, 8, 6. 
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place. This daughter of his who had attained to 
the age of discretion, when the father was away 
for his ablutions after making the garlands etc., 
ready, used to take them without being noticed, 
put them on, and look before a mirror just to see 
that they all fitted very well, and then place 
them again as before. This was discovered 
by the father one day, who, in great pain, his 
disgust struggling against the affection for his 
own child, refrained from presenting the flowers 
to the God and remained fasting. God is said to 
have appeared to him in a dream, and asked 
for those very garlands as being particularly 
acceptable to Him after being used by the 
daughter. She grew up a young woman, and 
would not marry anybody else except Grod 
himself, and had to be, with God’s approval, 
taken over to §r!rangam and left there in the 
temple. It is said that she was miraculously 
accepted by God and disappeared in His image. 
Miracles apart, her poems give expression to the 
feeling of a damsel grown to the age of discretion 
devoting herself to God Vishnu, we might almost 
say exclusively in the form of Krishna, and 
enjoying herself in the contemplation of various 
of the activities of yoiing Krishna and of the 
manifestations of Vishnu generally. 

THE SPECIAL FEATURES OF HER WORK. The 

first section of her poems consists of 80 stanzas 
and, is devoted to the worship of the image 
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of a goddess after early morning bath in the 
first month of the year, Margali (November — 
December.) That is devoted to young Krishna. 
The next section of ten is devoted to the worship 
of Kama , the God of Love, in the month of 
January, which young women of marriageable 
age generally perform. In that ten there are 
two references to the God at Tirupati. The next 
four sections are devoted to the mischievous 
frolics of Krishna destroying their houses built 
in sand, and interrupting the girls at play, and 
begging him to give back the garments that he 
had taken away from them while they were at 
batli and carried to the top of a tree, and features 
of that kind. There are two or three references 
to Tirupati in the conventional way in these 
sections. The next following section VI is 
devoted to the details of the ceremony of her 
marriage with Krishna that she herself dreamt 
of. The next ten is devoted to a description of 
the Panchajanya conch that Vishnu carries in His 
left hand as a special feature of His. Section 
VIII is devoted entirely to Tirupati, and each 
stanza in it does mention Tirupati. But the 
references are all of them conventional as already 
stated, and give us no details of a realistic 
character that we find in the Mudal Alvars. 
This may be explained as being due perhaps to 
her not having visited the place, abd referring 
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to this as only a distant holy place dedicated 
to Vishiju. The next section is devoted to 
Tirumalirumsolai, and the next ten which 
contains two references to Vengadam, devotes 
itself to the description of a love-lorn damsel 
describing her suffering to her companion. 

The next ten follows almost the same theme, 
but this time it is the mother’s sorrow for the 
love-sickness of the daughter. The following 
section is an earnest entreaty by the love-lorn 
damsel to be taken to where Krishna was, and 
the next is a prayer that she might be allowed 
to console herself by contact with the dress, etc., 
worn by Krishna. The last section purports 
to describe her having seen the Supreme One 
in Brindavanam. Here again we see the 
struggle of a loving soul, this time, a young 
lady, making its progress step by step to the 
ultimate realisation of the object of love. Some 
writers and commentators would describe it as 
superhuman ( ati-manusha ). While the father 
pursues his course like a grown up man of 
mature learning and wisdom, the daughter 
pursues the same course in her own characteristic 
way by dedicating herself to Him in love and 
realising God by that means. The hagiologists 
who have laid themselves out to write the lives 
of these saints locate these two ^Jvars, the 
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father and daughter, by giving them a date 
not far remote from the date given to Namm- 
alvar. While the style of the poems ascribed 
to these and the art of the poetry alike may 
support the contention that they could not 
be far removed from Nammalvar, the details 
that we referred to already to a contemporary 
Pandya monarch would seem to indicate that 
these should have lived some time in the seventh 
century. That may be taken to be more or 
less roughly the period during which they 
flourished. That they were father and daughter 
perhaps we can infer from stanza III, 8, 4 * 
where Periya Alvar almost seems to be autobio- 
graphical when he states it that “ he was the 
father of an only daughter whom he brought 
up like Lakshmi herself and whom the red-eyed 
Vishnu carried away from him as His own 
While this is in keeping with the subject-matter 
and the mode of expression of the ten, which is 
that it is the wailing of the mother whose dear 
daughter had abandoned her and gone away 
with her lover, and comes in naturally there, it 

* 90 LDG&T ^SST^SSTULjQDL^Q'LJesr 2_<SD<S>J> L j&LQITGV 
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Periya Alvar 7'irumoli, ITL, 8, 4. 
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•would still bear the inference that the Alvar is 
here perhaps, not altogether unwittingly, giving 
expression to a tact of history ; at any rate, this 
would confirm that Periya Alvar and Amjaj were 
related in the manner generally described. 

ALVAR KULASEKHARA. The next in point of time 
comes Alvar Kulasekhara, the ruler of the Chera 
country (Cochin and Travancore), and to whom 
the hagiologists ascribe a date almost the same 
as that of Periya Alvar, making the two some- 
what older than Nammalvar. But the details 
that we can gather regarding his position among 
South Indian rulers of his time would give clear 
indications of a later date some time in the 7th 
century probably. He has 105 stanzas to his 
credit included in the First Thousand of the 
Prabandha Four Thousand, and this group of ten 
tens goes by the specific name Perumal Tirumoli 
as if to indicate the characteristic title of these 
rulers of the Chera country of the Perumals in 
Kulasekhara Perumal. The collection goes by 
the name Perumal Tirumoli to be in keeping 
more or less with the designations of the other 
sections of this group, namely Periya Alvar 
Tirumoli, and Nacchiyar Tirumoli of the first 
two. The first three sections of the Peruma} 
Tirumoli are devoted to the temple at Srlrangam, 
to which Kulasekhara was particularly devoted, 
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as in fact the other two go there for their 
emancipation. There is nothing in these three 
tens excepting an expression of his extreme 
devotion which finds vent in his longing to be 
there in the temple so that the dust of the feet of 
those who come to worship Ranganatha in the 
temple might fall on him. The first tei\ is a 
graphic description of the image enshrined in the 
temple. The second expresses the longing to be 
there and enjoy the holy dust from the feet of 
the other devotees, and in the third he describes 
himself as something very distinct from the rest 
of the woidd in his single-minded devotion to 
Ranganatha. In these three he gives himself 
titles indicative of his position among South 
Indian rulers. In the tenth stanza of the second 
ten, he calls himself ruler of Kolli (Quilon), 
Kudal (Madura) and Koli (Uraiyur), the Choja 
capital near Trichinopoly, and in stanza 9 of the 
next section he calls himself the ruler of Kongu.* 


^JGDgS) LDfT LD6DIT LD!EJ6S)SfB rT 06ST IT IBS 68T Q LDLLI LULfLlU fT IT 0LD 
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Combined this would mean that he was some sort 
of an overlord of all South India, at any rate, 
of Tamil India. The next ten is devoted to 
Tirnpati. As in the previous thirty, here again 
he longs to render devoted service at the holy 
shrine in Tirnpati, and would rather be any one 
of the things or beings on the hill, the water-bird, 
or fish, or a menial servant in the temple, or the 
Champaka tree, the door-step, or in fact any- 
thing else, and concludes with the determination 
that he would not exchange the lordship of 
the heavenly world for being anything in fact 
on the hill of Tirnpati. Although in all the 
eleven stanzas he refers to Tirnpati by name, 
he does not give any specific detail, apart from 
natural features, in relation to the God and 
worship in the temple, thus being exactly in 
the position of Nammalvar and Periya Alvar and 
Andal, and no more. The next ten, the fifth 
ten, is devoted to Vittuvakkodu in Travancore, 
to the God in which he expressed himself com- 
pletely devoted ; and the manner in which he 
gives expression to this single idea is so natural 
and moving. In the first stanza he describes 
himself in attachment to the God much as a baby 
beaten by the mother still returns to her. In 
the next following he likens himself to a good 
wife attaching herself to even a bad husband 
who spurns her, and then again he makes his 
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attachment to God that of the loyal subject 
attached to, and dependent upon, the sovereign 
even negligent of his duty of protection. He 
goes on through the ten the same way. The 
last detail referred to above seems almost 
reminiscent of one of the verses in the Kural*. 
The next section is devoted to expressing his 
dissatisfaction at the want of response to his 
fervent prayers. This comes in the form of 
Gopikas blaming Krishna for showing himself 
irresponsive to their appeals. The next ten 
again is one of disappointment where he puts 
himself in the position of Devaki, the mother of 
Krishna, who though she actually did give birth 
to Krishna, was deprived of the enjoyment, 
altogether of the frolics, of the baby. The third 
ten again expresses, as if in contrast to the one 
preceding, Kausalya’s enjoyment of tending 
baby Rama. The next one gives expression to 
the bewailing brought about under tragic circum- 
stances of Rama’s banishment, and Dasaratha 
bewailing the fate that brought this about. The 
last ten is devoted to the celebration of the deity 
in Chitrakuta (Chidambaram), and this ten 
recounts the story of the Ramayana completely, 
but in an abridged form. Here again, we have 
the same progress in the realisation of the 

faithful devotee who, after many struggles and 
_____ — 
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disappointments, reaches ultimately to the end 
desired of God-realisation, according to the ideals 
of Vaishnava devotion. All that we learn from 
this Alvar is that Tirupati gets a very high place 
among the holy places of Vishnu, and a royal 
personage such as the ruler of Travancore, would 
in fact aspire to be the very door-step of the holy 
shrine, thus giving indication of the high esteem 
in which the shrine was held as a holy place. 

THE THREE OTHERS. Reverting for a moment 
to the three names, namely, Madhura Kavi, 
Ton^ar Adippodi, and Tiruppani Alvar, the first 
is one whose contribution to the Prabandham 
is only one ten describing his devotion to his 
Guru ^atakopa to enforce the doctrine that once 
the really satisfactory teacher is secured, all 
else is secured for the attainment of the highest. 
Ton^ar Adippodi, who has a large number 
of verses, is so entirely devoted to S^rlrangam 
that he has practically no room for any direct 
reference to other shrines, as it were. In regard 
to Tiruppan Alvar, however, though he is also 
one who lived all his life not far from $ri- 
rangam — in fact he is placed in Uyaiyur not 
far from ^rlrangam — he has only one ten — all 
that he wrote apparently. In that one ten which 
is given entirely to describe the image of 
Ranganatha in the holy shrine at Srlrangam, 
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he finds means to refer to Venga^am or Tirupati 
in two places which would indicate the great 
importance attached to the shrine at the time. 
The references, however, are of a general kind, 
but in both cases, the reference is to the image 
enshrined in Vengadani being that of God 
almost as much as the image enshrined in 
Ssrirangam. 

TIRUMANGAI ALVAR: PERI Y A TIRUMOLI. We 

shall now pass on to the Periya Tirumoli and 
other poems of Tirumangai Alvar. Of these 
latter, two are included in the group Periya 
Tirumoli, namely, Tirukkurum Tandakam, and 
Tirunedum Tandakam, and three others included 
in the Iyarpa thousand — which forms a separate 
section — namely, Tiruvelukkurrirukkai, &iriya 
Tirumadal and Periya Tirumadal making a total 
of 1,134 stanzas in all of varying lengths. 
Judging by quantity, his is the largest contri- 
bution to the Prabandha, and this Prabandha 
includes more verses of his than of any other 
Alvar, and the character of the poetry itself 
is much more elaborate in particulars so that 
the orthodox regard his works as a whole, as 
more or less an exposition of that of Nammalvar. 
Tirumangai Alvar happens to have been bom 
in the Tanjore District and came of the Kallar 
comm uni ty. He was a military man essentially, 
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and had, as usual iu those days, a small 
civil government under the Cholas, his govern- 
ment lying in the modern Shiyali Taluk. He 
happened to fall in love with a foundling 
daughter of a physician of the locality who had 
no children of his own. She stipulated, as a 
condition of her marriage with him, that he 
should feed 1,008 Brahmans a day for a year 
before she could consent to become his wife. 
He agreed to do that, and had begun to even 
waylay people and commit dacoity upon them 
for the purpose of securing the wherewithal for 
the purpose ; it is said that, in order to exhibit 
His grace to the devotee and reclaim him, 
God Vishnu himself came at the head of a 
bridal party in the garb of one recently married 
with all the wealth and ornaments suitable to 
the occasion. In stripping him of his jewels in 
the course of a dacoity, the Alvar was so 
■thorough-going that he fell prostrate to pull off 
the tightly fitting rings on the toes of the God. 
He got the inspiration immediately and burst 
into song confessing access of devotion to Nara- 
ya$a in complete self-surrender. This constitutes 
the first ten of the thousand ascribed to him. 
Thereafter he devoted himself entirely to 
benefactions to various Vaishnava shrines known 
at the time both in the south and some few 
elsewhere in the north. His works contain more 
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references which would lead to the fixing of his 
age than those of any other Alvar, and 
specifically Nammalvar whose work is about as 
much in quantity as that of this Alvar. From 
these references, it is possible to fix his date in 
the reign of the great Pallava ruler Nandivarman, 
whose period would be the whole of the 8th 
century. This is supported by a number of 
historical incidents alluded to in the course of 
this work. He sets about celebrating the 
shrines in the north, Devaprayaga on the 
Himalayas, and comes regularly down through 
Badrinath, for which he devotes two tens, then 
Salagrama, and then the forest of Naimisa. He 
then comes down to Singavelkunram, as it is 
called, the modern Ahobalam, and then enters 
the Tamil country. The first shrine that he 
celebrates in this region is Tiruvenga<Jam, for 
which he gives four of his tens. Before proceed- 
ing to that, we may in passing note that, speaking 
of Ahobalam, he refers to the place as almost 
inaccessible as it may be said to be to some 
extent, even now. In regard to the four tens they 
are professedly celebrating Vishnu as He presents 
himself in Tirupati. But the references are 
more or less of a general and of the ordinary 
Yaishjjiava religious character. There is one 
reference in stanza 2 of the first ten where the 
God there is referred to as of the white-blue and 
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of the saphire blue colour. This is the ordinary 
description of Vishnu as being of the white 
colour in the first Yuga, of golden red in the 
second, saphire blue in the third and dark blue 
in the fourth, thereby making it clear that 
it is a form of Vishnu that is represented 
there. In stanza 5 of the same section, He is 
referred to, among other features, as possessed 
of eight arms, and of being on the Himalayas. 
These two might lead to the inference that 
perhaps it is Siva. But that is negatived 
immediately by the next statement that He is the 
same deity that is on the hill at Tirumalirum- 
solai*. The other references are more or less of a 
general character such as that in stanza 9 of the 
fourth ten where the deity is spoken of as the 
one worshipped by Brahma, Siva and Indra. f 


* aiesor&asiniTasr £ia]emrr&(§ ismuseir CaJaraiMeu Q&eisrgii 

LDtresaftiuBLU 

ld 6m 6® & turret) pfrarr urn max ld <5Jq§ld ertupeuevp 

eTsom<o®sujrT6sr (o^ldiu p x $j&reinTGBr ^QtipQ&rrVGvQiReSu. j 

GTuoiSxnasr 

fSeoareto&LDLDrr jpujit $>ir@ pSDsn ^(t^Gqjikisl-U) 

Periya. Tiru. I, 8, 6. 


f 6L./jLUJ/r4jL UjGDirj f fiQ 0 fLj SB) JT 0 £ IT UJ GTGfrQsBT LLSBT UfTUJ 

gjSBsfh&gjGseir 

unu^iuxu^u ucoqjjLD usaSrbG p p ^dsrr&kQevir 

j$rr ldqdxGujit ep i L& c ^JldxttGstt gmb ^jld 

QojrKJ&L-.f'fJ 

f a g p&Qeer muf. eau>&QfiiT uQ&) y«wr*_/r(?uj. 

ibid, II, 1, 9. 
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But, in stanza 5 and the next two following two 
stanzas of that section, the Alvar makes a 
reference that his own mind was attracted to the 
religion of the Jains and Buddhists at one time, 
and had then been drawn towards the deity at 
Vengadam. There is nothing however that we 
know of that he was actually a Buddhist or a Jain. 
It may be a mere reference to the vacillation 
of mind amidst the prevalent wordliness. Such 
a reference would warrant the inference that 
Buddhism and Jainism were in his time religions 
which counted a considerable number of votaries 
in this part of the country. The reference 
which one finds in stanza 7 of the ten devoted 
to Tiru-evvulur (modern Tiruvallur) * that Siva 
formed a part of His body, and had his position 
on the right side of His chest, is one among 
many such references scattered throughout the 
work, so that this only confirms what we find in 
the early Alvars describing plainly the features 
of &iva found on the image. The last stanza of 
the ten devoted to Tiruvallikkeni (Triplicane) 
has a historical reference of importance. The 
stanza states clearly that the southern 
Tondaman (Tondaiyar-Kon) king constructed 

* ^}(EjssiruLf£iUTGl6sriB 3. n svrrQ 

pcki&GtruueBr & it uS uj u uek uits $ $( 7rjiB ^su am® esor 
QpirrEisGvuL] r% err QpLp.uj trek (gt£&L-ev QipSearfr 
&rE]S3truuQeorusQu(gLDiT68r ereueyarr Qi—tbpnQaar, 

ibid , II, 2, 7. 
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for the temple the gardens and the rampart 
walls surrounding the tall buildings about the 
temple, the pavilion with it, and so on. This 
would mean in fact that this particular Pallava 
sovereign laid out and constructed the town 
round the temple. Because of a few inscriptions 
in the temple by Vairamegha Pallava one may be 
tempted to infer that this is a reference to that 
great Pallava who was the son of Nandivarman 
Pallava, who, we stated already, was a con- 
temporary of this Alvar. It seems however to 
be a reference to that early Tondaman Chakra- 
varti, so much associated with Tirupati, as the 
author of the laying out of the town and the 
building of the shrine as the early Alvars have a 
great deal to say about this temple. Coming 
down to the eighth ten of the second section 
the Alvar celebrates the Ashtabujam shrine in 
Kanchi. The characteristic feature of the deity 
here is eight hands to which we already made 
reference in regard to Tiruvengadam. Speaking 
of the deity there he makes a specific reference 
to the place as having been worshipped by those 
who sang in Sen Tamil (classical Tamil)*. These 

* QsdibjS/DW eSirrflev e$ uQ jituuitit 
Q sufQpetDir &j§ sold Glut it ^igootw^ud 
GaFB0lfltpUIT<B<njlTIT aiewrs 
Gpeuffisuir Qsrreo Q^<fldsLoiTilGu.€Br 

6UR (7$ 6U(TIU i$u9/f / 0 g} 

LDfTeueSJQeusrrsSuSev logout cost err & £ 
jiiBfGUoriT Guttgot fSsuirrriT QsirQsvGarear 
a pQ ^Qest 6ar 0>G a . 

ibid , II, 8, 2. 
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poets of Tamil are interpreted as the early £.lvars, 
Mudal Alvars as they are called, namely, Poygai, 
Bhutam and Pey, as they are said to have 
worshipped here chanting their Tamil poems as 
the Gods themselves worship chanting the Veda. 
It is in the concluding stanza of this ten that 
there is a reference to a Vairamegha who seems 
to be Dantidurga Vairamegha the founder of the 
Rashtrakuta empire, who was in alliance with 
the reigning Pallava Nandivarman *. Passing 
down we come to Chidambaram, for which he 
devotes two tens. For our purposes there are 
only two references in the first ten. The shrine 
of Govindaraja is said in the first, stanza 3, to 
have been worshipped by the Pallava king which 
may refer either to Nandivarman or his father 
who was in government in the locality, according 
to the Vaikunthaperumal .inscription, wherefrom 
Nandivarman himself came to Kanchi as king 
by the nomination of the people. In the following 
stanza is the interesting reference that the deity 
which lay abed in the great dark sea was abed 
in this temple, on the couch formed by the great 


* LD6BT6BT SU68T Q IT 68W ILJIT Q S/TeOT JU6BBT 

fierrQpif-LDrrtiev QjuShrQLDsear 

^eareueS pGarL\&tf 

^lLl_l/ uua n p ptr fd peer ¥esr 

scnrevfl near idikjgds Qeuib^sar 

strung VtfsseHsarfl (gear & 

g) ear eufi on&ujtrp Q&rrmenr Q^^Qstrio lditVgo 

<& p fGxJGVGVfT ITS Qt—LD €B)6U(giB fQ LD, 

ibid , II, 8, 10. 
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snake with split tongue*. It is in identical terms 
that the Chola Kulottunga II is said to have 
referred to this deity when he ordered the 
removal of the shrine and the deity along with 
it. The ten devoted to Shiyali, Rama 
Vin^agar, according to the Vaishnavas, there is 
an explicit reference to Siva forming the right 
side of His body, Brahma being in the navel, 
Lakshmi on His chest almost exactly in the form 
in which they are described by the early Alvarsf. 


* ^(T^LDfn&evuDear p<srruun&rr (Zjpsrrrruj 

j/eym ear Qu^GsoerreSu^p Q&ebr jB vib p 
Qu(7^LDlT6Sr $(TJj IB IT LDIO iS) 0 pffi JpiBflb 

lSI peS & gjuLjrr QldgstQ® iSh 

&QjjLoiT&L—gtiL- Qi—ib arr gp iQjiB jp 
sm&iBnojff efiasr&wr ilium eifluS&rG low 

^(T^LDfTW $@LH'W<Sa>aQuJtrL-IT(i>l$GD , ti6V0 
j3@&@0iraL.L-(G£Q&eBr gy G & it uS ear sG err. 

ibid , III, 2, 4. 

set fls^/rs @ ibiSIt-LQu Quit pfimQinev 
£)&)%eo0 £)(njLD6sr f8&* (Lpebr ffi guQ &UJ6U& 
Q0ITG)%6O&(9)JpjlI>L( QpnQ&Q g) 

Kulottunga Cho{an Via. 

Quireararff p^uStpfSuLfptii iSIp^pjtb {up/pjp) 
Opmenha {(ipear 6ffB p) &L-<s$ev — Q&eoreofi. 

Rajarajan U18. 

t L§<3B>ppfEl(8j &mL_LL!fT%68r QJ£l) pG ^ &>6Df£}U 

iShrufissr a pear ep/ rk QuSGev G fitreor jpjefl 
&GB>P0(El(H) GeuppL^fkssessr LDtTITlSlm) 

SSVfB P6LI6BT $ fTGfr&BBr QpL?IT &(Lp($IT*L.tp.p 

jpenp pfKi(5) si£>eo <$ gi pgjifim- piGto&GQp p 
G pni^tr^LD QurrjS G&rrp jgj$ : &6ttremtb iseasressf) 
&€B>p6U6Bor(Ei setPu/rQu) QJiuev (^y^sirifi^ 

9 it mo eSmmsraGir G&triSofQir* 

ibid , HI, 4, 9. 
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The concluding stanza refers to Him in all his 
titles, as if he were roaring them out in victory, 
as against some opponents who called in question 
his claim to the titles, and there is an interesting 
reference to the work being in Sangam Tamil. 
It is in this place that he is traditionally said to 
have had a controversy with Tirugnanusamban- 
dar, although there are difficulties in the way of 
accepting it as a fact of history. In the fourth 
division, the first ten, the people of Nangai 
(Tirunangur) are spoken of as those who defeated 
the king who attacked them in full force. We 
shall come to this again when we make a fuller 
reference to this particular. There is a reference 
in stanza 8 of section 3 of this part to Venga<Jam 
where the Grod on the hill is spoken of as the 
very lamp of the Veda. In stanza 6 of the fifth 
ten, * the people of Nangur are said to have put 
to flight the Pandya (Tennan) and the northern 
king (Vada Arasu) which could only mean the 
Pandya and the Pallava in alliance ; and this 
alliance and the war had taken place just about 
the time or somewhat earlier, and took place 
in the Kaveri region between the Chalukyas 

* Q a emreiD i— iLj ie/ @p(Gr$u> Ljar^rpib Q&pgijLLifliLfiJoireytb 
t $j6WrL-QpLb £F(_0LO JjGOGDfT *IIT p p £$J L£ (T IU QojIB&Dp 

qeoBnq.ppQjr>meorQ^5)L- Vi-eujr Q&iriLL-rki&mn- 
p)akl$.p*DIT&riT (B(T(EJSm-IT SjSL.L-P pnQGOr . 

ibid, IV, 5, 6. 
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and the Pallavas. The first stanza of the 
seventh ten has a reference again to this feature 
of the people of Nangur in a more general way. 
Stanza 5 again makes a reference to God at 
Vengadam as a lamp on the hill. 

In section IV, the ninth ten, there is a 
reference in stanza 8, setting forth clearly the 
four colours that Vishnu assumed in the four 
great periods of time. In section V, third ten 
there is a reference to the God at Tiruvengadam 
as Krishria who assisted the Pandavas, and in 
the fifth ten of the same section, the very first 
stanza mentions Vengadam, although the section 
itself is in celebration of Srlrangam. In the 
next following section there is a reference to 
God as Vadamalai, which may be taken as 
referring to Vengadam. In the same section 
relating to Srlrangam, stanza 9 of the eighth 
ten has a reference to God teaching the secret 
Mantra of the worship of Vishmi to the Tonda- 
man, apparently in reference to what took place 
between To^daman Chakravarti * and the God 

* ^/<sr/E3f@ ttieAgqpq l ujmriT fiib (ajffl@60 

Q&nakr&DL- LD&rGJieueor p® 

etr .©j£/r tfT/m l£<2 6giqb:@@t <s-Z3 ( gj 

<pj(wQ&lT(7J) Y(T $6®&QiU(Lpl—6Bf)Q$UU 
eu&rtm Q&tr&ri&ih fihr ld ld p psd p 
Q*dj#6ti(T jpt ^jL^Quuear ffligi o-GV&ib 
gjairi fiQufrmmu^Giu uugql-ie fijujiiG fieor 
<9jos&Qu*$m) jS^ouriKis fifth LDirGeor. 

ibid, V, 8, 8. 
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in Venga^am. In the tenth ten of the same 
section, stanza 7 there is a reference to Nandi- 
pura Viijnagaram (Nadankovil), a short distance 
from Kumbhakonam, where the holy place is 
referred to as the one that received services in 
dedication to the temple of a certain Nandi. 
The historical reference is held to refer to the 
great Nandivarman 11, the Pallava king. The 
sixth ten of the sixth section is in celebration 
of Tirunariyur, and makes a reference in each 
stanza to a Chola King Ko-^engan, and of his 
achievements including the construction of 70 
temples to Siva for worship. He is included 
among the Nayanars of the Saivas, but the 
reference here is that, after having done so 
much to earn the grace of &iva, he felt the 
need for an appeal to Vishnu and rendered 
similar service to Vishnu. It looks however as 
though he was a king, like many other Hindu 
kings, who had made his benefactions to both 
alike. There is an interesting reference in 
stanza 5 of the same section where the king is 
spoken of as of the Tamil land in the south, and 
also as the king of the north, whatever this 
latter might mean at the time, unless it be the 
Pallava country. There is another reference 
to Vengadam in section VIII, stanza I, third 
ten, and in stanza 5, section VII. VII, 10, 4 
contains an interesting reference to the deity at 
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TirukkovilSr, and his act of grace in connection 
with the first Alvars. In VIII, 1 he addresses 
the Vishnu at Kannapuram as one having eight 
arms. In the next section, stanza 3 has a 
simple reference to Vengadam. IX, 2, 5 has a 
reference to Koli and Kudal, the capitals 
respectively of the Chola and Pandya in 
reference to the manifestation of Vishnu in other 
places as Krishna. IX, 6, 1 has an expressive 
reference to Siva forming part of Vishnu. The 
same section, IX, 7, 4 has a simple reference to 
Vengadam, and stanza 9 to the false teaching 
of the Jains and the Buddhists. IX, 8, 9 has 
a similar reference. IX, 9, 9 has a simple 
reference to Vengadam. IX, 10, 4 states clearly 
that Vishnu allotted a part of His body 
on the right side, to I§a who rides a bull and 
holds Main or Sakti *. In X, 1, 2 there is a clear 
reference to Vengadam. In section X, 6, 1 
celebrating Krishna Avatara, there is a statement 

* dff JpjQLDfflu$6Vl'EJ(9j QlDlTGar LDQgULJ jbjp/US FT'& IT <SK>& !B JfrjL LD 

lSIQmditit 

St-jp/pire&r Q&irGlp prreor (§6VLDirLDaLl.@6sfhu/reirr 

(BfT gy emu suet ldgvgSJ<3d& udsvitl^€vQ §)Gar&rR psueanr® sso s gyib 
surriL u>Qa@u) £)@&(2&iTLLiQ.iy,inrGeBr. 

ibid, IX, 10, 4. 

u>*o8uj Q^rr^ffui Lorr ep/rfhu &<Gn}U) 

QUGDL—UJ6UIT flDSQ Q LDfT IT UlT SID 

ibq)@<ju iBmxQiDir (BtrsVesr # 

MU poop paSSLD@U§€Or SQJjpQffT, 

ibid, X,9, 4 . 
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that Vishnu gave to the world a treatise on 
Dharma assuming the form of Nara-Narayana. 
This is obviously a reference to the gift of the 
Pancharatra *. X, 9, 4 has a reference to &iva 
forming part almost like the one above. XI, 
5, 10 has a simple reference to Vengadam. That 
takes us through the Periya Tirumoli proper. 

OTHER WORKS OF TIRUMANGAI ALVAR. Coming 
to the miscellaneous poems Tirnnedum Tanda- 
kam, section 2 contains a reference to the 
various colours assumed by Vishnu. Stanza 
9 refers to &iva forming part of Vishnu. Stanza 
16 has a reference to Vengadam, and there is one 
reference each to Vengadam in the Siriya 
Tirumadal and Periya Tirumadal. In the latter 
work, couplet 122 contains perhaps a more 
explicit reference to the part played by God in 
Tirukkovilur in connection with the Mudal 
Alvars. In couplet 131 God himself is addressed 


* GTfEJsrr aspi l£Q prruuQ prrtr lditoj Qp6wrQu.rr 

iBiriBmr6C5r(0iLj 

&(W31TGB)LD sSlfl p 0QjQ6Urii>Qu(77}LDrre5r 
'£l K g/6U6BT fStL)® $<o\)GtoHJD 

QurT(KJ&rTIT&L-g2/U) QutTQULjlb QfB0Ul^li) QfB0sQu 
LjSuQurrciruSL -g# «gy p ^' 2 /smQun' 

jjiEJ&fTiipsijeor&rrajBruSeBr j§)« 5 r jp (§Lp&@<juinreu 
jP/2efrQeiJesarQ6ifBriLi6m(d fieuQ&r. 

ibid, X, 6, 1. 
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as the Four V edas, as the Tamil of the Southern 
Pandya, as the speech of the North. From 
these references considered in detail, we see 
Tirumangai Alvar following the tradition of the 
other Alvars, and exhibiting himself as belonging 
intimately to the same school of thought. What 
is really to our purpose for the history of 
Tirupati is that he makes a dozen simple 
references to God at Vengadam in his address 
to the representation of God in well-known 
Vaishnava shrines of the South, having no doubt 
as it were that the shrine in Tirupati was to hi m 
a Vishnu shrine and nothing else. He also 
brings out clearly the features that &iva formed 
a part of His body, and, as such, the feature 
discussed so elaborately by the Mudal Alvars of 
Vishnu, was a thing well-known even in the days 
of Tirumangai Alvar. We may now therefore 
conclude that, to the Alvars whose period of life 
may be held to extend from the &angam period 
in the third century after Christ the latest to 
the eighth century when Tirumangai Alvar 
flourished, there has been a continuous tradition 
that the shrine in Vengadam was a shrine 
dedicated to Vishnu. 
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BHAKTI, THE DOMINENT FEATURE 
OF THE AGE. 

THE VAISHNAVA CHARACTER OF VENGADAM MAIN- 
TAINED IN LITERARY tradition. While therefore 
Vaishijava tradition is consistent that, notwith- 
standing some features which may admit of a 
suspicion, the deity in Vengadam was Vishnu, 
we have other evidence of a secular character, 
which would support this. We made reference 
already to the early poet Mamulanar of the 
&angam age who refers to Tirupati as a place 
which had attained to fame “ for its festive 
celebrations during the year ”. A reference 
similar to that we find in respect of Kanchi in 
the age of Tondaman Ilam Tiraiyan clearly 
establishing that temples or shrines of worship 
dedicated to Vishnu were not only known, but 
that festive celebrations associated with such 
shrines as in modern times, were, at least some 
of them, already prevalent. We next indicated 
that the Buddhist work &ilappadhikaram, the 
author of which Ilango Adigal was probably a 
Buddhist, refers in unmistakable terms to the 
shrine in Tirupati as a shrine holy to Vishnu. 
Four Vishnu shrines find reference in the work 
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!§ilappadhikaram and spoken of with respect 
almost bordering on devotion by this author, 
an alien to the faith of the Vaishijavas. These 
are the holy shrines in Tiruvanantapuram, 
(Trivandrum), Tirumalirumsolai, &rirangam and 
Tirupati. Of these the latter three are regarded 
as of peculiarly holy reputation to the individual 
pilgrim concerned, who was a native of the 
Malabar country belonging to a village Manga^u 
to whom the deity at Trivandrum would be more 
or less his own. He is made to say that he was 
on a pilgrimage to the famous shrines of South 
India, outside of his native country, and these 
three find mention in this connection. The poet 
takes occasion to describe the God in Vengadam 
in graphic terms, which leaves no doubt whatso- 
ever that the deity according to him was Vishnu 
in full form. For another secular literary 
reference, we may come down to the reign of 
Nandivarman III, Nandivarman of Tellaru as he 
is called, in whose reign the Bharatavenba was 
composed by its author Perundevanar. This 
Perundevanar has a reference to Vengadam * as 


* Q fiQ^S)iKi(§Q&tT JStgQeurKt&uQLDcir gyth 
6iirrQ^S)rKJ(3j Q&rr'BevLD% su Qujem jpnh — ^/rG?(6&yEr@ 

Open ear irr&sQu>dr gyi ,©0aj p $5) near jp/un 
Q & near ear gbit 4 (§(ipG$BrQi—(T gjuuir. 

BhSrata Fqt&fl — Bhlshtna Parva : 

First Day's War, Stanza 1. 
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a Vaishijava shrine coupling it with Attiyur 
(Vishnu-Kanchi), where perhaps the author 
actually lived. The earliest known inscription 
in Tirupati is that of a predecessor of this Nandi- 
varman of Teljaru, Danti Vikramavarman. 
Therefore then we have references throughout 
the centuries to the shrine in Vengadam as a 
Vishnu shrine before we come to the evidence 
of the inscriptions. 

THE GENERAL CHARACTER OF THE PERIOD OF THE 
ALVARS. We have so far covered the history of 
the shrine at Tirupati ever since its foundation 
down to the beginning of the 10th century 
almost. We noticed that all the Puranas together 
uniformly make out that the temple is, in its 
origin, what is called a holy place self-create 
(■ svaymbhu ), that is, it is not a human foundation 
to begin with. All of them agree similarly 
that the human founder of the temple, apart 
from an individual devotee, was a Toijdaman 
ruler of the locality who had his capital near 
Vengadam and ruled over the tract of country 
surrounding it. They also furnish us the infor- 
mation that the period during which he flourished 
and thus rendered the pious service to Vishnu, 
was the early centuries of the Christian era, 
in fact, specifically the period between the 
foundation of the Sam vat era of Vikramaditya 
and that of the &aka, that is, between the years 
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67 B. C., and 78 A. D. Whether we accept this 
precise dating or not, we may take it that the 
foundation of the temple as a human institution 
may be ascribed to the first century of the 
Christian era. From that period on we have 
come down eight clear centuries noting down 
what we can glean of the history of the temple 
from literary sources alone. The period actually 
covered relates historically to the period of 
the three kingdoms of the South, which may 
be held more or less roughly to correspond 
to the &angam age so-called, followed by 
that of the early Pallava kings of the Prakrit 
charters. This is followed by a period of rule 
of Pallava kings of the early dynasty which 
issued the few charters that its members did, in 
Sanskrit. The period of rule of this dynasty 
may be counted as from the beginning of the 
4th century down to the latter part of the 6th 
century A. D. With the middle of the 6th 
century we come to the historical period, ordina- 
rily described as the age of the great Pallavas 
of Kanchi. This dynasty ruled from the latter 
half of the 6th century down to Aparajita Pallava 
who was overthrown and Pallava domination 
extinguished almost at the end of the 9th 
century. In regard to this period, inscriptional 
records are comparatively few, and therefore 
the historical material generally available to us 
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for later periods is not available to us for this 
period. Not that inscriptions were unknown, 
but it had not become the fashion to issue these 
inscriptions in the elaborate form and the large 
number in which they got to be issued in the 
periods of history following that with which we 
are at present concerned. But even so, there 
is reference to a Vishnu shrine dedicated to 
Vishnu-Narayana in one of the Prakrit charters 
which refers to a donation to the temple by 
a very early Pallava Queen, Charudevi. * 
Similar references to donations to Vishnu shrines 
we have even among the Pallavas of the early 
Sanskrit charters. But the founder of the later 
dynasty Simha Vishnu is definitely spoken of, in 
the later inscriptions, as a Vaishnava devoted to 
the worship of Vishnu specifically, and, among the 
rulers of this dynasty that succeeded him, there 
were some undoubtedly who made donations 
to temples of Vishnu and otherwise contributed 
largely to the promotion of Vishnu worship, 
particularly the great Nandivarman II, Pallava- 
malla. There are inscriptions of his son 
Dantivarman in the Vishnu temple at Triplicane.f 
But there is no record of any of the kings before 
this one, having had anything to do with the 


* Epigraphia lndica, Vol. VIII, 143. 
t Epigraphia lndica, VIII, 29 L (No. 29.) 
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temple at Tirupati, notwithstanding the fact that 

the temple itself was known popularly and was 

regarded as a holy place of eminence from the 

other evidence that we have so far considered. 

It would ordinarily be considered strange that, 

being as it is within the territory of the Pallavas 

and given the name to what may be regarded 

as one of the main divisions of the Tonda- 

• • 

mandalam, the territory prominently of the 
Pallavas, it should find no mention. This is 
perhaps due to the fact that the habit of making 
donations to temples and recording them in 
grants had not been adopted as a general 
practice in those days. In fact, this seems to 
have been set in full form by the great Chola 
Rajaraja, and before him, inscriptions are onlv 
occasional and have reference more or less to 
incidents which are referred to in a more or less 
unconnected form and not set in formal 
documents as in the periods following. There is 
also the additional circumstance that the shrine 
in Vengadam was in a comparatively inaccessible 
locality very difficult of approach generally, 
and therefore not perhaps quite as popular as 
other places. From this silence it should not 
be argued that either temples to Vishnu did 
not exist, or that temple worship was not the 
fashion. 
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VISHNU AMONG THE EARLY TAMIL GODS. The 

Tamil grammar Tolkappiyam, the earliest 
grammar extant and an authoritative classic on 
the subject, has an interesting reference in Sutra 
B of the section on Ahattinai in Porul Adhikaram, 
which makes four Gods as the recognised deities 
of the Tamil land. * The matter has reference 
to the division of land composing the country 
generally. The section on Porul as it is called, 
Sanskrit Artha, refers to the norms of life, 
dealing as it does, with one, perhaps in general 
point of view the most important one, on wordly 
life, and, in trying to lay down the norms, the 
work begins with a division of land which may 
be regarded as naturally divisible into four ; 
forest land, presided over by Krishna-Vishnu 
( Mayon ), hilly parts presided over by Kumara or 
Subrahmanya, Tamil Muruga ( Seydn ), then 
well-watered agricultural land, presided over by 
the king (Indra); and lastly coast land of sand 
presided over by Varum (God of the Sea). It 
will be noticed that the names given leave it 
in no doubt what Gods are intended. The 


* LDirQiurrearQ ldulj air® tLjevaQpw 
G&Giu/r&r Glduj gdldsugd iriLjeva Qpib 
Qojiipeor Giluj^ld l\€Bt ^ eosQpLD 

Q}qi)GMrcnr QldiuQuqilgsot gyGD&Qpu) 

Qpeo^eo (§{8(&G iLQ^pib Q/sujpQev&r* 
Q^irffoeSlujQfietDpajirp Qair^v<sv6^ib uQQld. 

Tolkappiyam, Porul , Aham 5. 
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ascription here of particular kinds of land as 
being presided over by particular deities seems 
to be analogous to the Yajur Veda, * which 
goes farther and gives a far larger list of all 
things making Vishnu the presiding deity over 
hills generally. But the Tamils generally 
divided the land only into four classes as above, 
adding a fifth, desert land, which however was 
regarded not as a separate class of land, but 
merely as one or the other of the former ones 
transformed, owing to a change of climatic 
conditions. Therefore then it is clear that 
Vishnu as a deity is as old as the Tamil 
Tolkappiyam. 

This reference so far is merely to the names 
of the Gods, and all that is said of them is that 
they are presiding deities over particular classes 
of land. No further information, however, is 
given about them. In poem 56 of Purananuru , 
however, we seem to get information of a diffe- 
rent character. This is a poem by Nakklrar 
celebrating a Pandya who died in ‘ a garden 
pavilion ’ as he is described. He is likened here 
to the four principal Gods in the various qualities 
he was possessed of, and the four Gods under 
reference are &iva, Balabhadra or Balarama, 
as he is called, Krishna- Vishnu and Kumara 

* Krishna Yajur Samhita, Karuja, III, Praina 4. 
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Subrahmanya*. The'dominent quality of each of 
these Gods who are said to be above .time, the 
ruler is credited with being in possession of. 
He is likened to the first one, who is here 
described as Death (God of Destruction) in anger. 
He is said to resemble the second in strength, 
the third in fame and the fourth in successful 
accomplishment. Though this is merely a 
reference for a poetical purpose, the features 
given of these Gods exhibit a considerable 
agreement to references in classical Tamil 
literature thereby giving us to understand without 
doubt, that these were Gods recognised in the 
Tamil land as the supreme deities deserving of 
worship. The first one is described as having a 
bull for his vehicle and matted locks of hair, the 
irresistible trident and blue throat, unmistakably 
a reference to &iva. The second one is described 
as of the colour of the conch coming out of the 
sea, carrying the warlike weapon, the plough, 
and having on his flag a palm tree for his ensign, 

* <STib m/QJ oV GTpn urfhu Qsurfl ld^gttgSI it&qdl- 
LDirpjDQ^rE. LDG&sfl l£I i jhQ (Tt? GmiW j 

— GUGUotriT LjfflQjVeir Lj<so) a ajQ ldssFI 
uuL-<sv u<ss)i—<iQ<sn l^lQilut ept f 

ILGOOreOBT 

€&6oar aspiiLiiT i^iLQsfTi^eS pdu QxuiLQujtTeipi) 

LoessflLDiiS gyiurfluj LDtTQrp Qeuenrjflu 
iSGBofhA&QjjiT jfiQuuiraiBr Q&luQllht epi, Qldsbt 
(G£fr<sv(Ej srr&Qiw sireoQpeariSl p 

Q(W?6Um6€UeS)siD'9 : fEfT SO SO IT* 

Puram , 56. 
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undoubtedly a reference to Baladeva, the elder 
brother of Krishna. The third one is similarly 
described as of the colour of the blue saphire 
well washed, whose flag carried the ensign of 
Garu<Ja and possessed of great valour. The 
fourth is described as carrying on the flag the 
ensign of the peacock, as uniformly victorious, 
riding on the peacock for a vehicle and of a 
red colour. These are described in the next 
following lines as deities protecting the earth and 
as being above time. We see therefore that, in 
the particular period to which this has reference, 
Krishna-Vishnu and his elder brother Baladeva 
were known as the ruling deities of the universe 
along with the two others. The reference to 
Krishna-Vishnu and Baladeva as it occurs here 
is just exactly how it occurs elsewhere in Tamil 
literature as we shall notice, as well as in the 
inscriptional literature of the centuries immedi- 
ately preceding the Christian era in the Deccan 
and Central India, and perhaps even elsewhere. 
These two are two among the four vyuhas of 
Vishnu according to the school of Pancharatra 
and form the basis of the Bhakti school of 
thought. Nakkirar’s reference however is again 
a reference merely to the Gods as such and 
some of their features, but does not give us any 
detail as to the Vishnu temples or places of 
worship. 
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REFERENCE TO THESE GODS IN TEMPLES WITH 
festivals, ETC. The Silappadhikaram however, 
provides us with two references which take us 
much further in regard to these Grods as being 
among those worshipped in temples. They are 
said to be the principal deities to whom temples 
were built along with a number of others 
regarded as of comparatively inferior standing 
both in the Choi a capital of Kaverippumpattinam 
and in Madura, the Pandya capital. The 
first reference is in Book V, lines 169-172, in 
connection with the celebration of the great 
festival to Indra, and temples to these are 
mentioned as having their own festivals in 
connection therewith. * The first of course is 
a reference to a temple of the great one not 
having birth (&iva). The next one is the 
temple to the red one with six faces (Kumara- 
Subrahmanya). The next one is that to the 
white one, whose body is of the colour of the 
conch (Baladeva), and the next one is the 
temple of the great one of the colour of saphire- 
blue (Krishna-Vishnu). These are stated in so 

* LSp 6 urruJtrd 60 )£ij QuifiQ'urTGtr QsrruS^i 
ld j^(y5S&Qi£SiiQsd<sir&s6fl $£t£ Q&rruS gyib 
sun®) suVetrQiLesR eurreSIGiuircsr Q&triiSgXLb 
figoGuyesf! GhBi^QiurTfk G&rruSgyih 
iDfr^evQsuejar^etDU. uommsum Q&rruS 

Silappadhikdratn, V, 179, 183. 
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many words to be housed in temples, and 
worshipped accordingly with periodical festivals 
as well. Similarly in Book XIV, lines 7 to 
10 ; here again as day broke in Madura, the 
morning band announced the break of day in 
the following temples. The first is the great 
temple to the Great One “ with an eye in the 
face. ” The next one is the temple to the Great 
One who had the Garuda bird for his flag. The 
next one was again the temple wherein was 
housed the white God carrying the plough in 
his right hand, and the last one was the temple 
sacred to the God with “ the ensign of a cock.* ” 
Here we see that these Gods were housed in 
temples with organised worship and festivals as 
they do obtain in these days. It would not seem 
therefore anything extraordinary if in that early 
period a ruler up-country like the Tondaman 
had come upon the image of a God at Vengadam, 
felt it necessary to enshrine the image in a temple 
and arrange for its worship. 

PANCHARATRA AND THE BHAKTI SCHOOL OF VISHNU 
IN FULL VIEW IN THE SANGAM AGE. We have 
already noted the reference in the &ilappadhi- 
karam to the temple at Tirupati itself, wherein 

jp&ev (BtnLL-p fS&ipQujnGjr GsiruS 

^JLUIT^Q fT Off! UJ (Lp U) 

QLDLflQJGVSpnUITp S QsU&T^6fT (BSlTQpib 

GarrjfiaG^eu pGam^GujiTeer Garni 

ibid , XIV, 7, 10. 
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the author gives a graphic description of the 
Vishnu image there. This reference to Vishnu 
in Tirupati comes as the acoount of a pilgrim 
from the Malabar country going on a pilgrimage 
to the most holy Vishnu shrines in South India, 
among which he mentions the shrines in 
Tirumalirumsolai, Srirangam and Tirupati. He 
also states, in the course of this narration, that 
he came from a village, Mangadu, in the west 
country, and, being a devotee of Padmanabha 
there, he says, that his anxiety to visit the 
shrines of great reputation, such as the three 
mentioned before, drew him on, and that he 
undertook the pilgrimage in consequence thereof. 
This statement and the manner in which the 
reference is made by the author to it, would 
alike make it clear that temples dedicated to 
Vishnu were already well-known, and in great 
repute as holy places justifying pilgrimages 
being undertaken, and pilgrims from even distant 
countries made it a point to visit these places as 
part of their pious duty in life. Notwithstanding 
doubts expressed in certain quarters, there is 
nothing seriously to call into question the early 
age of the work, and it must be held to belong, 
by its character, to the same class as the &angam 
works, whatever be its actual precise date. This 
work certainly has a direct bearing upon the 
history of this Tirupati hill by its specific 
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reference to the shrine there ; but the sister work 
Manimekhalai does contain several references to 
the worship of Krishna-Vishnu and Baladeva in 
the course of it. These references read in the light 
of the poems devoted to Vishnu in the Paripadal , 
of which there are just five, not only show that 
the worship of' Krishna-Vishnu and Baladeva 
were widely prevalent and popular, but also that 
the Tamils were familiar with the whole theory of 
the Pancharatra Agama, devoted to the worship of 
Vishnu- Vasudeva and his ftmr vyuhas of which 
these two form the first pair, the other two being 
Pradhyumna and Aniruddha.* It is matter for 
satisfaction that in these poems we get a refe- 
rence to the Vishnu shrine in Tirumalirumsolai 
specifically. We see therefore that, in the period 
broadly to be described as the &angam age, 
namely, the first three centuries of the Christian 
era, Vishnu worship had already attained to a 
wide popularity. Temples to Vishnu were well- 
known, and a feature of the capital cities of the 
Tamil land. The most popular forms of Vishnu 
worshipped in these temples were Krishna-Vishnu 
and Baladeva, the Agamaic names Vasudeva and 
Sankarshana, not being unknown. That is not 

* sqjjfw&asijr Qsu<ob%6fr 

QufT€BraGsoru&6®& stours/seatn lditgd. 

Paripadal III, 11. 82 — 83. 

\This poem gives in summary the PSnchar&tra.] 
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all. On the evidence of the Paripadal it can also 
be safely asserted that all the essential features 
of the Pancharatra were already known in the 
Tamil land, and, not merely known, but had also 
attained to considerable vogue in practice. We 
see therefore Bhakti — we are concerned here 
only with Vishnu Bhakti — in the most developed 
form already prevalent in this part of the country. 

We have already indicated rather more 
elaborately than otherwise, that, in the age of 
the Alvars, which may be held to extend from 
the 3rd century A. D. lo the 9th century almost, 
the Bhakti school of Vaishnavism had attained 
to wide acceptance and even to considerable 
importance. At the end of this period, we 
could say definitely the worship of Vishnu 
on the Pancharatra system had become a well 
recognised form of Bhakti, and constituted, if 
not the one system of Bhakti worship, at least a 
prominent one. It is just about this age, that 
we come upon the beginning of inscriptional 
records relating to Vengadam, although as we 
have pointed out already, inscriptions found in 
relation to temples were already centimes old. 
In this position, and with such a volume of 
evidence before us, it would be carrying scepti- 
cism too far to deny the existence of a temple in 
Vengadam, notwithstanding the fact that we 
have not come upon any inscriptions relating 
to the temple. 
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HISTORY OP TON DAM AND AL AM. 

TONDAMANDALAM, ITS EARLY HISTORY. In the 

age of the inscriptions, Vengadam is generally 
described as belonging to Tiruvengadakkottam 
of the Tondamandalam. Tondamandalam has 
to be understood as either the country of the 
Tondaiyar the people, or the territory under .the 
rule of the Tondaman ruler. On the analogy 
of Tamil names however, Tondaman would be 
nothing more than the chief of the Tondaiyar. 
We have therefore to take it that the territorial 
name is derived from the people who occupied 
the territory. In classical Tamil literature, 
however, the division called Tondamandalam is 
described generally as Aruvdnddu indicating 
Tondamandalam proper ; and the country beyond 
and still dependent upon Tondamandalam and 
having intimate connection with it, is described 
as Aruvdvadatalai, that is, northern Aruvd. 
Taking the two together the whole territory 
would be territory occupied by the people known 
as Aruvfyar , made up of Aruvd and Alar, people 
to whom belongs the Aruvdnddu. Therefore the 
whole territory included in Tondamandalam of 
which Venga^akkottam is a part was occupied 
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by a distinct class of people and took its name 
from them. Where therefore the Pattinappalai, 
celebrating the great Chola ruler Karikala, 
speaks of him as a prince from whom the old 
Aruva}ar people took commands, would mean 
that he had subjugated these people and brought 
them under his authority ; that is, Tonda- 
mandalam had been brought under Chola 
authority in the days of Karikala. It was 
nevertheless territory far away from the head- 
quarters, and therefore likely to throw off the 
yoke of the central authority at the earliest 
opportunity. In the period of decline of the 
Chola power two generations after Karikala, 
Tondamandalam broke away from the Chola 
country and relapsed into its old condition in 
which it was a territory under tribal organisation 
and government. From the earliest times of 
which we have any information, this territory 
is said traditionally to have been divided into 
24 divisions, called here Koftams, each one of 
which was dominated by a fortress from which 
the governors governed in a sort of military 
government, and to which the people retired on 
occasions of danger. Twenty-four such forts 
are mentioned as belonging to this division, 
and there were 24 divisions under separate 
tribal chieftains. Tiruvengadakkottam forms one 
such division. Ordinarily these divisions were 
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brought under a central authority of some kind, 
which dominated the whole region.. Within 
historical times that central authority happened 
to be located in Kanchi, and hence we have 
come to regard more or less Kanchi as the 
headquarters of the Tondamandalam. According 
to tradition, however, there seems to have 
been a period when it was not Kanchi, but a 
fortified town called Pulal now a village on 
the borderland of the Red-Hills Tank, which 
itself is known among the people as Pulaleri. 
Whether it was actually so or not, we have 
information of Kanchi as a town of very con- 
siderable importance even in the days of the 
grammarian Patanjali about the middle of the 
2nd century B. C. Kanchi dominated the 
division under the Cholas, and probably continu- 
ed ever since to dominate the region, so that 
now Tondamandalam generally is understood to 
have been dominated by Kanchi, and Kanchi 
and Tondamandalam are treated as more or less 
interchangeable terms politically. 
TIRUVENGADAKKOTTAM, AN EARLY DIVISION UNDER 

A tondaman chief. This Tiruvengadakkottam 
dominated by the hill Tiruvengadam from which 
it takes its name was regarded as of four 
divisions named after Chittoor, Chandragiri, 
Tiruchanur and Kalahasti. This gives us an 
idea of the extent of the division, and the 
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territory included in it must have been one of 
the oldest divisions of the T ondamandalam. 
Under the original organisation of the land, 
each of these Kottams must have been dominated 
by a fortress. The chieftain who governed the 
locality, or the tribal chieftain, would naturally 
go by the name Raja, although Tamil literature 
later on does make a division of rulers into 
classes and calls these people smaller kings 
( Kuru-nila-mannar ), in contradistinction to the 
crowned kings of the three vast kingdoms of the 
south, namely, Chola, Pandya and Chera. It 
would be nothing surprising if these chieftains 
were ruling over one part or other of the 
Toijdamandalam. We have already noticed that 
the image at Tirupati was actually dug out of 
the earth by the Tondaman chieftain, ruler of 
Narayanavanam not far from the locality, and 
enshrined it in the temple. He is also said to 
have been the organiser of worship there. It 
seems not unlikely, and the Puranic story is 
probably based on a foundation of fact so far as 
this particular goes. But the Puranic datum in 
regard to date would make his time the first 
century, A. D. or B. C. Again that period does 
not seem unlikely either, as we know this was 
an ancient division of the land, and its ancient 
organisation continued in historical times. There- 
fore then the foundation of the temple on the 
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hill must have been at the very beginning of the 
Christian era, and under the native ruling chief 
who went by the name Tondaman. 

EARLY HISTORY OF TONDAMANDALAM , TONDAMANS 

and pallavas. The political changes that came 
over this region seem to have been somewhat as 
follows. The petty chieftains of the illcultured 
regions dominated by particular forts seem 
gradually to have been brought under one 
central control, and that controlling authority 
seems to have held rule at Kanchi. In the 
Sangam literature we know of two Tiraiyans, 
the elder Tiraiyan holding rule in the north at 
Pavattiri, Reddipalem in the Grudur Taluq, and 
the younger, or 11am Tiraiyan, ruling over 
Kanchi. This reduction of the whole territory 
to subordination to Kanchi probably was the 
result — it may be of the Chola conquest, or 
it might have come about even previously. 
We have good reasons for assuming a Chola 
viceroyalty earlier, and that Toi^aman Ilam 
Tiraiyan we have good reasons for assuming 
was likewise a Chola viceroy. It is in connec- 
tion with him that the story is told that he was 
the son of a Chola ruler by a Naga princess. 
Almost the same story is told of Tondaman of 
Vengadam that he was the son of a Chola ruler 
by a Naga princess. As this story of the birth 
of I|am Tiraiyan is recorded by NacchinSrk- 
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kiniyar, the commentator, the place where this 
liaison took place is supposed to be Nagap- 
pattinam, hitherto taken to be the Negapatam 
in the Tanjore District. It might just as well 
be the town, or the capital city, of the Nagas. 
Whatever that be, we have no satisfactory 
grounds for identifying this early Tondaman, 
the founder of the temple at Tirupati, with 
Tondaman Ilam Tiraiyan, who seems to have 
come later in point of time. We see therefore 
already that the early Tondaman who con- 
structed the temple for Venkatesa at Vengadam 
and arranged for the festivals and the worship 
in the temple, must have been a Tondaman 
chieftain of Tiruvengadakkottam and the localities 
near about ; and this is supported by the fact 
that Mamulanar could speak of the celebration 
of festivals in Tirupati. This must have been 
even earlier than the bringing of all Tonda- 
mandalam under one authority that central 
authority being placed at Kanchi. We have 
therefore to take it that T ondamandalam was 
one ethnical unit ; but consisted of a certain 
number of chieftaincies, whether it be actually 
24 or not, and had been gradually politically 
united to be regarded as one kingdom under 
the rule of the chieftain at Kanchi. That is 
the stage in which we find it under Tondaman 
IJam Tiraiyan, and the opening period of the 
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inscriptions when the authority of the Andhra 
dynasty was still in full force. We see one or 
two Andhra governors in the locality probably 
coming after the Tondamandalam had been 
unified as stated above. This unification 
followed perhaps the Chola conquest involving 
as a consequence, the systematic introduction 
of agriculture and of an agricultural civilisa- 
tion consequent thereon. Just about this time, 
we have inscriptional evidence for a line of 
rulers, who may be father and son, and perhaps 
the second came two generations after the first. 
The first of these rulers is credited with having 
carried out a policy of promotion of agriculture 
by the gift of the means of agriculture, plough- 
oxen, and ploughs themselves together with 
money. The son seems to have followed in the 
same course, and was probably the acknowledged 
ruler of the whole region. It is an inscription 
of his daughter-in-law Charudevi which records 
a gift to the temple of Vishnu-Narayana, thereby 
putting it beyond a doubt that temples to Vishnu 
were in existence, and worship of Vishnu in 
temples was not unknown. If Charudevi could 
do it, be it remembered that she did not build 
the temple but merely made a grant to an 
existing one, what is there to prevent another 
ruler who may have been previous to her by a 
few generations having constructed a temple 
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and arranged for worship and the conducting of 
festivals through the year ? With the appearance 
of these we seem to arrive at the establishment 
of Pallava rule in Kanchi, and of Pallava 
dominence in Tondamandalam. Of course, when 
well established the Pallavas also called them- 
selves Tondamans, and kings of Tondaiyar 
( Tondaiyarkon ) and so on. This could be 
explained by the fact that, having succeeded to 
the rule of the country of the Tondaiyar, 
Tondamandalam, they could very well describe 
themselves as Tondamans. Whether the term 
Pallava actually took its origin from the Tondai 
creeper with which, according to the story, the 
Tondaman prince born to the Naga Princess by 
the Chola king, was decorated was what gave 
the name, is perhaps more than we can say 
definitely although some of the early inscriptions 
would give that explanation. Be that as it may, 
we find Pallava rule beginning betimes, almost 
immediately after the rule of Tondaman Ilam 
Tiraiyan, and we could mark three separate, 
groups of rulers, as indicated before, from that 
period down to the later years of the 6th century. 
The point for consideration at present is why 
these rulers who have left some inscripti 
records of their own in various other 
have left none in the shrine of 
We cannot say exactly why. Tiru 
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have been in the age of the Pallavas as 
inaccessible as in the earlier, and even down 
to the much later period of the Cholas, and 
the practice of recording in inscriptions gifts 
to temples had not become so much a vogue 
as yet. That seems to be enough explanation, 
and, at any rate, that is all that we are in a 
position to offer. The absence of inscriptions 
therefore cannot be held as an argument 
against the existence of the temple itself. The 
temple may have existed without as yet having 
become sufficiently important, or sufficiently 
popular to merit that recording, and, as we 
have stated already, that way of recording itself 
has been comparatively rare in these early 
days. When we come to the great Pallava 
dynasty, we are able to see that temple worship 
had become popirlar and a well recognised institu- 
tion. Numbers of temples both to Vishnu and &iva 
and to many other gods of the Hindu Pantheon do 
find mention in the Pallava territory. We find 
the statue of Simhavishnu and his queens, and 
his son Mahendravarman and his queens in the 
Varaha cave in Mahabalipuram, and, in all 
probability, the Vishnu shrine in the locality 
„was perhaps already in existence, not in the 
fpjfia ..of the present temple, but perhaps in the 
for to of a smaller shrine. It is the great 
Narasimhavarman that attempted the laying out 
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and beautification of the city which perhapB 
was not carried to completion because of a 
political revolution. The great Nandivarman 
Pallavamalla was the builder of a great temple 
to Vishnu in Conjeevaram itself, and his son has 
left records of his benefactions to the temple at 
Triplicane and at Tirupati. Nandivarman of 
Tellayu, his grandson was the parton of 
Perundevanar, whose work Bharatavenba, we 
already mentioned, makes prominent mention 
of Vengadam and Kanchi. So before we come 
to Nrpatungavarman we have more or less 
indirect references to Vishnu temples and Vishnu 
worship, and just a few occasional references 
to the temple at Vengadam itself. In the light 
of the works of the Alvars alone, we ought to 
hold that Vishnu worship was prevalent and 
popular. We have enough of secular evidence 
in what has been stated above. We need not 
therefore, be unnecessarily sceptical about the 
statements of the Alvars in regard to the 
matter. 

THE GENERAL COURSE OF SOUTH INDIAN HISTORY 
TO A.D. 800 . The general trend of South Indian 
History during the first eight centuries of the 
Christian era may be set down in general terms 
as follows. The Andhra rulers, whose authority 
during the best periods of their history extended 
oyer the region beginning southwards from 
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Ajmer and Pushkar in the north down to the 
western districts of modern Mysore, had an 
alternative capital in the basin of the lower 
Krishna at Amaravati wherefrom they stretched 
southwards, and, perhaps at one time, made an 
effort to extend their authority successfully even 
down to the southern Pennar. It is perhaps this 
effort of the great Andhra YagnasrT that set up a 
vigorous opposition from the Tamils. When 
ultimately the Andhra power collapsed at the 
beginning of the third century, some of the 
enterprising governors of these eastern provinces 
of the Andhras probably made an effort to 
gradually fix their hold upon the territories of 
To^damandalam. The gradual pressure from 
the Andhra empire seems to have set up a popular 
movement resulting in the migration of the some- 
what less civilised people who seem to have 
completely upset the governments of South India 
and introduced what may well be regarded as the 
period of anarchy to which the later inscriptions 
refer in unmistakable terms. This is the move- 
ment of the pepole called Kaloar or Ka\avar t 
and they must have moved down from the region 
round and about Vengadam, if not from the 
whole of the T ondamandalam. The subversion 
of the Chola dynasty seems to have been more 
or less -complete, and the Pandya power suffered 
substantially, if not exactly to the same degree, 
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bo that there seems to have been something like 
a break in the established order for a number of 
generations, say six to eight. Emerging from 
this a new Pandya dynasty had to re-establish its 
claims to what normally belonged to them, some 
time about the end of the 6th century, and 
through a course of struggle lasting for more 
than two centuries restored themselves to their 
former position. The materials at our disposal 
generally give evidence of another such recovery 
on the part of the Cholas. It looks as though the 
Chola power had not been completely destroyed, 
although for the moment it was so thoroughly 
crippled that it failed to show itself during 
these centuries. It was in the course of this 
movement that the so-called Pallava state of 
Kanchi came into existence and successfully 
established its authority over the territory 
extending from the river Krishna down to the 
southern Pennar. In the course of this effort, 
they seem to have shifted their capital. Kanchi 
was certainly an important city and was regarded 
as the capital of Tondamandalam in an earlier 
period. During the next following centuries the 
dominating power of South India became the 
ruling power at Kanchi known as the Pallava, 
generally referred to in Tamil works relating to 
the period, as the kings of the “ northern 
territory ”, as distinct from the three crowned 
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kings of the south. The period of struggle 
which culminated in the establishment of this 
dominent position of the Pallavas is the period 
covered by the Pallava dynasty of the Sanskrit 
charters, as the epigraphists call them, beginning 
almost with Vishnugopa of Kanchi referred to in 
the Samudragupta inscription and coming down 
to Simhavarman II, the father of Simhavishnu. 
The two centuries and more therefore of this 
dynasty is the period of the building up of the 
Pallava power in the south. 



PALLAVA KINGS. 

I. 


Bappa — c. A. D. 225-250. 

I 

Siva Skandavarman I of Kanchi. — c. 250-275. 

I 

Buddhavarman — 275-300. Md. CharudSvi. 

I 

Buddhyankura — 300-325. 

VishnugSpa I — 325-350. 

Skandavarman II — 350-375. 

I 

Kumara* Vishnu I alia^ Kalabhartf — 375-400. 
Buddhavarman 11-400-425. Skandavarman III or CWtyu-Pallava. 

1 i 

KumSra Vishnu 11—425-450. VIravarman or 1 VTraktI^cha. , 

I 

Vijaya Skandavarman IV alias Skandasishya — 450-475. 
(Fleet makes reign end in 436). 


Simhavarman 1* — 475-500 (Fleet 
makes his accession as in the 
year following August 25, 436). 
This king crowned the Ganga 
Harivarman or Ayyavaram for 
the purpose of crushing the 
BSna chiefs, about A. D. 450. 

I 

Skandavarman V alias Chan<}a- 
danfla— 500-525 (c. 460 Fleet) 
Installed the Ganga Madhava I 
about 470 (Fleet). 

I 

Nandivarman I — 525-550. 


‘ Yuvamaharaja * Vishnug5pa II 
or ' Kumara Vishnu ' Did not 
reign. Recaptured Kanchi from 
the Cholas. . 


Simhavarman II — Did not reign* 
VishnugSpa III — Did not reign* 


* For Fleet's date see,/ R. A. S . 1915, p. 471 f, especially p. 485; 
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PALLAVA KINGS -(Continued.) 

II. 

SimKavarman II — 550-575. 

Simhavishnu or 1 Avanisimha-PSttaraja * 

I 

MahSndravarman 1-600-630. 

I 

Narasimhavarman 1— 630-668. 

Captured Badami from W. Chajukyas, 642 

MahEndravarman 11-668-670. 

I 

ParamSsvara Potavarman 1-670-690. 

'Destroyed the city of Ranarasika.’ Won battle of PeruvalanalTOr. 

Narasimhavarman II — 690-715. 


ParamEsvara-P<5tavarman II — 715-717. MahSndravarman. 

The line ended with him. 

III. 

Simhavarman II — 550-575 . 

I 

Bhimavarman. 

I 

Buddhavarman. 

Xdityavarman. 

i 

GBvindavarman . 

Hiranyavarman. Md. RShini. 

Nandivarman II — 717-779. 

Won battles at Mannaikku<Ji and Sankaramangai against the Panflyas. 
Pan<Jya records however claim the victory, prior to A. D. 769. 

Dantivarman — 779-830 Vanquished by RashtrakEta GSvinda III, 
to whom he became feudatory, about 804. 

Nandivarman III — 830-854. 

Md. Sankha, dau. of Rashtraktya AmSghavarsha I* 


Nfpatunga— 854-880. The Bana chief Vijaya-Kampa. 

BSna-VidySdhara was his tributary. 

AparSjita — 880 c. 898 crushed by the ChBJa king 
$ditya 1, and territory annexed. 


814 
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THE PERIOD OF PALLAVA ASCENDENCY STILL 

leaves tirupati in obscurity. With Simha- 
vishiju the son of Simhavarman II, we come to 
the period of the Pallava history when a great 
dynasty of Pallava rulers, as set forth in the 
tables above, held rule over South India and 
established a dominence which they had to make 
good as against the Chalukyas of Badami, the 
contemporary Dakhan power whose southern 
frontier was more or less continuously in touch 
with the northern frontier of the Pallavas ; the 
whole block of territory between the Krishna 
and the Tungabhadra in the upper part of its 
course, and the northern Pennar in the lower, 
happened to be the debatable land between the 
two powers. It was more or less the rivalry 
between the Andhras and the Tamils of the 
earlier period carried forward almost undiminish- 
ed during the period of the great Pallavas. 
The first South Indian power to recover from 
the devastating irruption of the Kalvars was the 
Panijya, and naturally the Pandyas challenged 
the title to supremacy over the Tamil land set 
up by the Pallavas. The struggle seems to 
some extent somewhat embittered not merely by 
the political rivalry of the dynasties, but by 
racial bitterness, and, to some extent, even 
cultural hostility. This great dynasty of Palla- 
vftSj from Simhavishtyu almost down to the- end 
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of the reign of Nandivarman II may be said 
to have held their own. Their title however was 
seriously challenged by the rising power of the 
Pan^yas who, almost about the same time as 
the beginning of this dynasty, recovered to 
some considerable degree their original position 
and prestige to make a successful attack on the 
Pallavas. This Pallava-Pandya struggle was 
a feature of this period of Pallava history, 
and culminated almost in the simultaneous 
extinction of both the powers as dominating 
South Indian politics. We have already stated 
that the Pallava sovereigns of this dynasty 
though engaged primarily in war were not 
negligent of their duties as civil rulers. Their 
achievement is on the whole very considerable 
both in useful public works and in the pious acts 
of benefactions to religion. Notwithstanding 
this we do not find them to have done anything 
worthy of record to the holy shrine at Ven- 
gadam, notwithstanding the fact that the shrine 
had attained to great fame early in its history. 
This can be explained as due more or less to 
Vengadam being on a frontier in dispute 
between the Pallavas and their northern neigh- 
bours for one reason. Almost the first Chola 
to establish his authority over the territory of 
the Pallavas has had to do a good deal of 
fighting on this frontier — in fact, as his inscrip- 
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tions state it — he laid down his life in battle at 
a place called Tondamanarrur, not: far from 
Kalahasti on the Svarnamukhi river. This 
was the great frontier of dispute between the 
Andhras and the Tamils at one period, and 
the Pallavas and the Chalukyas in the suc- 
ceeding period. Vengadam, ordinarily acces- 
sible only with difficulty, has had this further 
difficulty added to it, and therefore was not 
as much frequented as a place of pilgrimage 
as other places within the frontiers of the 
Tamil land. 

ABSENCE OF RECORDS EXPLAINED. The visit of 
a pious pilgrim, a mendicant or a poor family- 
man, would not lead to the leaving of records 
in the temple. It must be a visit of ruling 
families, either royal or feudatory, or powerful 
and important officials which would lead to 
placing their bequests on record. The reason 
stated above would make such visits almost 
impossible when the frontier was in dispute. 
Then again the practice of recording inscrip- 
tions had not yet become so common as we 
have already noticed, and therefore the absence 
of records of this period in the temple need 
not surprise us, and certainly will not justify 
the inference that the temple either had ceased 
to exist or ceased to be of importance. Either 
inference would be unwarranted on the mere 
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basis of this fact. The two centuries following 
proved to be again a period of transition, and 
therefore it is that even during this period 
we are not likely to have such records in 
volume to furnish much information regarding 
the temple. We shall have to come into the full 
light of the period of Chola ascendency before 
we get any useful inscriptional information. 

VISHNU'VOBSHIP AND TEMPLES TO VISHNU. 

Before closing this section, however, we may note 
down such inscriptional references as have come 
down to us in regard to Vishnu shrines and 
Vishnu worship in this region of the country. 
The first inscriptional reference, in point of time, 
is the record known as the British Museum plates 
of Charudevi. * This is a Prakrit charter issued 
by the queen-regent in the name of her minor 
son Vijayabuddhavarman, sometimes read as 
Buddhyankura, son of Maharaja Vijayaskanda- 
varman. It is a grant to a temple of Narayaq.a 
at a place called Dalura. The next one is what 
is known as the grant of Simhavarman.f The 
record opens frankly with an invocation to 
Vishnu in the name of Bhagavat , and purports to 
have been issued from the camp at Menmatura, 
and is a grant of Simhavarman, son of Maharaja 

* Epig. Indica, VIII. p. 143. 

t ibid, p. 159. 
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Vishnugopa, who in turn is stated to have been 
the son of Maharaja Skandavarman. The next 
one is what is known as the Uruvappalli grant * of 
Yuva Maharaja Vishnugopavarman who is des- 
cribed as a worshipper of Vishnu ( Parama Bhaga - 
vata). It is a grant to the temple of Grod Vishpu- 
hara at the village of Kandukura. The next one 
is what is known as the Mahendravadi inscrip- 
tion f of Gfunadhara. It is an inscription of the 
great Mahendravarman and the shrine is called 
Mahendra Vishnugrha on the bank of the Mahen- 
dratataka in the city of Mahendrapura, all of these 
names having reference to Mahendravadi. The 
next one is Mandagappattu J of Vichitrachitta, 
another name of Mahendravarman. It refers to 
the construction of a cave-temple to Brahma, 
Isvara and Vishnu by Mahendravarman. The 
next one is the series known as the Vaikuntha- 
perumal inscriptions in the temple of Vaikuntha- 
perumal constructed by Nandivarman II, Pallava- 
malia. § The temple is in Conjeevaram, and the 
inscriptions describe the circumstances under 
which Nandivarman came to the throne of Kanchi. 
The next one is what is known as the 'Tan4&&~ 


* Ind. Antiquary, V, p. 50. 
t Ep. Ind. IV, p. 152 £f . 

$ Ep. Ind. XVII, p. 14. 
f Soitth Ind. Ins. IV, p. 10 ff . 
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tSttam plates of K<5vijaya-Nandivikraniavarman.* * * § 
This makes provision for the conduct of worship 
in the local Vishnu and &iva temples, and for the 
reading of the Mahabharata in the temple. A 
similar provision for the reading of the MahabhS- 
rata in the temple is referred to in the Kuram 
plates of Paramesvaravarman I, three or four 
generations earlier. The next reference is the 
inscription of the temple of Adivaraha at MahS* 
balipuram f dated in the 65th year of the same 
sovereign Nandivarman II, Pallavamalla. The 
next one is what is known as the Tiruvellarai 
inscription + of Dantivarman in the Pundarl- 
kaksha Perumal temple near Trichinopoly. The 
next one is an inscription of the 9th year of 
Dantipottarasar in the Vaikunthaperumal temple 
at Uttaramallur, § which is much nearer. Then 
we come to the Triplicane inscription of the 
same sovereign in the garbhagrha of the temple. 
This is dated in the 25th year of Dantivarman 
Maharaja IT and refers to a donation to the 
temple. The next one is one of the 21st year of 
the same king in the Vaikunthaperumal temple 


• S. Ind. Int. II, p. 517. 

t Epig. Colin. 666 of 1922. 

tEpig. Coll. 541 of 1905 Ep. Ind. XL, 156. 

§ Ep. Coll. • 74 of 1898. 

f Epig. Ind. VIII, p. 291. 
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at Uttaramalltir.* The next one is a reference in 
the 51st year of Vijaya-Dantivikrama to the 
Perumanadigal atTiruvijangovil in Tirucchohinur 
inKudavur-Nadu,a siib-division of Tiruvengadak- 
kottam. f ^ this Vijaya-Dantivikrama is the 
Dantivarman son of Nandivarman II this would be 
the earliest record in this region of the Pallavas. 
The next is a record in the Ulagalanda-Perumal 
temple at Conjeevaram dated in the 18th year of 
Nandipottarayar, victor at Tellaru obviously 
Nandivarman III.+ The next one is in the Venka- 
t&sapperumal temple at Tirumukkudal in the 
Madhurantakam Taluk of the 24th year of 
Nrpatungavarman. § It is a gift of gold to the 
temple of Vishnu, which was taken charge of by 
the assembly of Siyyapuram, the modern &Ivaram 
near Conjeevaram. This spread of the inscriptions, 
and the number of Vishiju shrines coming under 
reference would indicate the prevalence of 
Vishiju worship, at least as one of the popular 
religions of the country. But in all these there 
is still the remarkable omission of Tiruvenga- 
^am as a 'Vishnu shrine, which omission may be 

■ — I H ' K i m II . I I..I I ■■■!«■ — 

*J Ep. Gall. 61 of 1896. 

TSfc>.€W/. 862 of 1901. 

%-Ep. Oott. 12 of 1895 ; Madras Christian College Mag. 
<Vm, p. 402. 

§ 179 of 1916. 
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explained as being due to causes already 
indicated above. 

THE TELUGU CHOLAS AND TONDAMANDALAM. 

The region with which we are concerned, which, 
for convenience, we may call the region of 
north Tondamandalam extending northwards 
of Kanchi and taking into it all the territory 
almost up to the river Krishna, has always been 
the debatable frontier of history for the Tamil 
country. We have already noticed that it was 
so between the Andhras and the Tamils before 
the Pallavas came into power. In the days of the 
early Pallavas this constituted their territory 
principally, their expansion taking place gene- 
rally towards the south. With the advent of 
the great Pallavas in the latter half of the 6th 
century, a change had come over this region 
also. In the earlier period this was included 
in the great Bana country, Perumbanappadi 
as it was called in Tamil, to the west of which 
lay the land of the Grangas. But at this period 
.a new power sprang up in the region to the 
north-west which early acquired possession of 
the south-western viceroyalty of the Andhras. 
These were the Chalukyas who early acquired 
this region and established themselves at their 
capitl in Vatapi, the modern Badami in the 
Bijaphr taluk. Their expansion into this region 
itself was something of an aggression into 
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territory to which the Pallavas felt themselves 
entitled legitimately as the successors of the 
Smdhras. There sprang up a natural rivalry 
between the two powers and the frontier line 
moved to and fro according to the exigencies 
of the wars between the two. While there were 
two great powers well balanced one against the 
other and contending for mastery indecisively, 
the districts in the middle changed possession ; 
but still in their own interests they had to 
remain attached to the one power or the other, 
blit subordinate and feudatory. When these 
powers showed a tendency to weaken by the 
exhausting wars, the natural tendency to inde- 
pendence would show itself more prominently, 
and so it did. While the empire of the Chaluk- 
yas was weakening towards its fall, and before 
the establishment of the powerful dynasty of 
the Rashtrakiitas in their place, the central 
powers seem to have found an occasion to 
assert themselves. The Banas seem gradually 
to disappear from the scene, while the bulk of 
their territory got absorbed into the empire of 
the Pallavas ; the northern portions seem to 
have remained in the hands of a feudatory 
dynasty which claimed Chola descent. Probably 
they sprang from a family of Chola rulers who 
might have been planted in the north in early 
times ; but they came into prominence only in 
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the 7th century. Their territory was “ a seven 
thousand country ” with the Cuddapah district 
for its centre, and these were known as the 
Telugu Cholas later on. They ruled over 
Maharajavadi Seven-thousand extending from 
Cuddapah eastwards to take into it the district 
called Pottappinadu round Kalahasti, the region 
with which we are directly concerned. The 
territory of these Cholas who at a particular 
period came to be more closely associated with 
Pottappi, was one new state which comes to 
notice when the Pallava power wore away. 

RISE OP NEW POWERS ON THIS CHOLA-CHALOKYA 
FRONTIER. In the course of a struggle we 
already adverted to, between the Chalukyas 
and the Pallavas success lay with the Chalukyas 
in the earlier period. They were able to take 
so much of Pallava territory that the great 
Chalukya ruler Pulikesan felt justified in appoint- 
ing a younger brother Viceroy over the eastern 
districts extending from the Pallava frontier 
right on to the Krishna and beyond, thus laying 
the foundation, unconsciously it may be, of 
the kingdom of the Eastern Chalukyas. When 
the Rashtrakuta usurpation took place in the 
middle of the 8th century in the Chalukya 
kingdom itself, this viceroyalty remained by 
itself alone without being absorbed into the 
Rashtrakuta territory not only to maintain its 
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independence but to become so aggressive as 
to be a source of weakness and danger to the 
Rashtrakutas. When after two centuries of 
expansion and empire, the Rashtrakutas suffered 
a usurpation by a Chalukya feudatory of theirs, 
setting up another state and founding the later 
Chalukya dynasty, the Eastern Chalukyas had 
begun somehow or other to collapse simul- 
taneously and become a minor power ; but still 
they held the territory immediately north of the 
Telugu Cholas, sometimes claiming suzerainty 
over them, so that they were oftentimes in 
contact with the Pallava frontier in the north. 
So during the period when the Pallava power 
was actually overthrown and the Cholas esta- 
blished themselves as the leading power, these 
states were also coming into notice, along 
with the Grangas of Mysore proper and of the 
Nolambas, a dynasty which claimed relationship 
with the Pallavas in the Ceded Districts ; so 
that when the Cholas effected the conquest of 
Tondamandalam, they had to deal with all these 
powers and bring them one after another under 
their influence either by peace or by war to 
assure peace to their empire. We shall see that 
these, particularly the first two, the Tamil 
Cholas and the Chalukyas showing themselves 
prominently in the history of the region with 
which we are directly concerned. 
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THE CHOLAS BECOME THE LEADING POWER IN 
SOUTH INDIA. From the end of the 6th century 
onwards, as we have already noted, the Pallavas 
had to maintain a two-faced struggle for 
existence : one all along their northern frontier 
against the Chalukyas, and the other practically 
all along their southern frontier against the 
Pandyas. Sometimes the southern power and 
the northern joined to the great detriment of the 
Pallavas in between. Notwithstanding the diffi- 
culties of the position and the successful wars 
that their enemies conducted against them, the 
Pallavas managed to hold their own from the 
days of Simhavishnu who laid claim to have 
conqiiered the Cholas down to comparatively 
late in the reign of Nandivarman Pallavamalla. 
Pallavamalla had to fight hard against the 
Pandyas, and succeeded in maintaining himself 
ultimately by perhaps getting into a marriage 
alliance with the Rashtrakutas who superseded 
the Chalukyas in the middle of the 8th century. 
It is from thence that the Pallava decline may be 
said to begin. On the northern frontier the 
usurpation of the Rashtrakutas and their pre- 
occupations with the rulers of Malva on the one 
side and the Eastern Chalukyas on the other, 
gave the Pallavas the much-needed respite on 
that side. But simultaneously the vigour of the 
Pa$<Jya wars increased. They were able to keep 
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the Ceylonese out of the struggle, and succeeded 
in pressing the Pallavas close till finally the 
Pandyas were able to march victoriously through 
much of the South Arcot District under their 
great ruler Varaguna II. About this time a 
civil dissension within the Pandya territory 
brought the Ceylonese into the struggle. Taking 
advantage of this, the Pallavas managed, with 
the assistance of their feudatories all round, 
particularly the Grangas, in pressing the Pandyas 
south from the banks of the Kaveri which 
had become the scence of this Pallava-Pandya 
wars generally. It is in this engagement that the 
name of the Choi a power figures on the side of 
Pallavas naturally. Very soon after, in fact 
within a decade of this victory, the Chola 
somehow found the position wholly unsatisfactory 
and took upon himself to lead the forces of the 
victorious power allied with the Pallavas against 
the last Pallava himself, and won a decisive 
victory against him, and put himself in the 
position of the leading power among the southern 
states. The Pandyas, being otherwise occupied 
in their home struggles and against the Ceylon 
invasions, left these very much to themselves. 
The Pallavas who managed to hold their own 
even as against the powerful Pandyas seem, 
after their last great struggle against the 
Pa^yas, to have weakened considerably, perhaps 
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owing to the dissensions within the family aided 
by the disloyalty or the changeable loyalty of 
the feudatories. We are not able to see clearly 
the details of the struggle, but the fact that the 
inscriptions of the Pallavas are scattered all 
along the territory, and three or four Pallava 
names occur as rulers without any reference to 
a common authority at the centre, seem to 
indicate that there were dissensions in the 
Pallava succession after Aparajita, or while yet 
he was holding rule. This, together with the 
disaffection of the feudatory states, naturally 
paved the way for the assertion of his authority 
by one of the feudatory states, with the prestige 
of former greatness and perhaps the present 
power, acquired through two centuries of careful 
piloting of their policy and the building up of 
their resources. The first Chola of this modern 
dynasty, Vijayalaya stands out thus the most 
powerful among the feudatories of the Pallavas 
who does not seem yet to proclaim himself as the 
successor of the Pallavas in their position as the 
leading Southern power. The advent of his son 
Aditya puts a new vigour into this kind of a 
struggle, and one plain fact which emerges 
out of the darkness of the period is the 
signal achievement of his, that he brought the 
whole of the Tondamandalam under Chola 
authority. That is a clear statement. The 
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achievement of his predecessor fell short of a 
supersession of the Pallavas all round although 
he established the position of the Cholas as a 
rising South Indian power. When Aditya came 
into possession of his father’s conquests matters 
were ripe for him to advance northward and take 
possession of the home territory of the Pallavas, 
which would set the seal upon the succession 
of the Cholas to the leading position of the 
Pallavas in South India. 

TEMPLE ORGANISATION AS REVEALED IN THE 
PALLAVA INSCRIPTIONS. Among the inscriptions 
so far published by the Tirupati Devastanam 
there are just eleven inscriptions which relate 
to the Pallavas. Of these the first two inscrip- 
tions refer themselves to the reign of a king 
Dantivikramadeva. The first of them belongs 
to the 51st year of the reign. This would bring 
us to somewhere about A. D. 833-34, that is, 
just the generation following that of the latest 
Alvar, Tirumangai Alvar. The inscriptions 
both of them are gifts of money for the purpose 
of maintaining a perpetually burning lamp for 
the image of the temple at Tiruvengadam in- 
stalled in Tiru-llankovil. Ilankovil is a term 
we have come across with in the works of the 
Mudal Alvars as referring to the temple on the 
hill at Vengadam. Whether we should interpret 
Ilankovil here also that way may be regarded 
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open to doubt, as the record is in the temple 
at Tirucchanur. It is however probable that the 
gift was made and ptit on record here for the 
service on the hill shrine. These two inscriptions 
already indicate the existence of a complete 
organisation of the administration of the country 
that we find much more fully described in the 
large number of records of the following period. 
Here Tirucchohinur is referred to as belonging 
to Kndavur Nadu in the Tiruvengadakkottam. 
The gift is made by an officer of the Chola 
country who made the donation. From this 
and a number of inscriptions in the group we 
find Tiruvengadakkottam belonging to the Tonda- 
mandalam, or, as it was later called Jayan- 
kondacholamandalam, divided into four nddus , 
of which Kudavurnadu comprised the villages 
round Tirupati, while the villages round the 
town of Chandragiri, a few miles to the west 
are grouped in Vaikunthavalanadu. Farther 
west the country dependent upon Chittoor now, 
are grouped together in the division Tuyyanadu. 
The country to the east of Tirupati and round 
about Kalahasti goes by the name Arrurnadu, 
obviously from the Tondamanarrur or To$da- 
manperarrur, not far from Kalahasti itself on 
the river Svarijamukhi. Apart from these we 
see the temple already under an organisation 
under which people at distances could make 
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their donation and deposit their capital with 
properly constituted authorities in the con- 
fidence that the maintenance of a perpetual 
lamp, extending over a long period of time, 
would be safely attended to. The village is 
already under an organisation with something 
like a Secretary ($ rl-kdryam ) to carry on the 
actual work. Inscription 4, also from the 
Tirucchohiniir temple, refers to a deposit in gold 
with the Sri-karyam, and the gift was to be 
announced publicly and should be maintained 
in the register as the Urniyogam, that is, the 
command of the people of the town. This is 
intended for the benefit of the god in Ilankovil, 
of the god installed in MantraSala, and the 
god in Tiruvengadam. No. 6 is a provision 
for feeding two Brahmans in the temple. No. 7 
is a record of &aka 820, A. D. 898, and refers 
to the revenue pur am of the village of 1,000 
kadi , and whatever was due to the government 
of the village, giving us clearly to understand 
even in this imperfect condition of the record, 
that the rural organisation was pretty much the 
same as what we find described more fully in 
later records. Records 8 and 9 which are 
included among the Pallava inscriptions ought 
really to belong to the next following period. 
These refer to the 14th year of Ko-Parthivendra- 
varman, which seems to be the designation 
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of the Chola prince 5.ditya II, Karikala, as he 
is called. We cannot say for certain that he 
lived on to the 14t,h year of his reign. Blit 
anyhow the number of records that have 
recently come to light would show that the 
prince Aditya II of the Cholas probably had this 
title and held the government of the northern 
region under his father Sundara Chola. These 
two records relate to gifts by a certain lady, 
kSamavvai, the wife of a Kadava (Pallava) chief 
named Saktivitankan (Saktividangan in Tamil), 
a subordinate of Parthivendravarman. The lady 
herself is described as the daughter of a Pallava 
Pergadai , which means a high officer under a 
Pallava chief, or it may be interpreted as a 
Pallava chief who held the high office. Sakti- 
vitankan is a name merely, and he was of 
Pallava descent who had married apparently, a 
Kannada chieftain’s daughter who held the 
high office under the Pallavas of Pergadai, a 
Kannada title like the Tamil Perundaram. The 
title of the lady was Kadavan Perundevi, and 
the gift is made to “ the god standing at 
Vengadam ”. She made an image of silver with 
a number of jewels and ornaments, of which a 
list is given, the value of which is set down at 
47 kalanju of gold. She made this gift, and, after 
having performed an ablution of the Glod, made 
over to the temple authorities, 3,009 kuli of land 
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as measured by the rod of the ghafika (a settle- 
ment of learned Brahmans) of 16 spans, making 
up three patti of land. These were acquired 
from various parties, of which the Sabha of 
Tirucchohinur is one. A Lakshmana Nambi, the 
manager of a Matha is another. The god of 
Ilankovil is the third. These were acquired by 
the payment of the prices to the parties 
concerned. A further payment was also made 
to the Sabha , and the Grod concerned for making 
it tax-free, and the land was then made over 
to the temple for certain purposes of service 
on particular occasions of the year. The proper 
carrying out of these is entrusted to the 
managers of the Matha in Tiruvengadam. The 
lands would have to be taken care of and looked 
after by the Sabha , and this disposition was to 
last as long as the sun and the moon, and the 
whole arrangement is put under the direction 
of the &ri Vaishnavas. The next following grant 
is altogether similar and refers to the gift of 
4,176 kuli of land made over similarly to 
the managers of the Matha for \ise for the 
purpose of the festival on the occasion of the 
Margali-D vadaSi, the Dvadasi or the 12th day 
of the growing moon in the month of Margali, 
December — January. The two other records 
included in this section really belong to a much 
later period though they were grants by Pallava 
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rulers, and may be held over for a later stage 
for consideration. These two should perhaps be 
so treated; but, as coming so close to the Pallavas 
and as indicating fully the organisation at 
the time, it is of advantage to take them over 
here. It will thus be seen that from these few 
inscriptions we find that the temple is provided 
already, in the days of Dantivarman Pallava 
of the Triplicane inscriptions, with the organisa- 
tion for the management which we find in 
regard to these temples generally in the period 
following. Not only is the temple provided with 
the reqiiisite machinery of management, but 
we find already the administration of the 
division in full swing with the assemblies of the 
villages, with various departments of accounts, 
the Sabha managing lands, selling them to 
parties, taking payment and making them tax- 
free, and administering them as trust lands for 
the purposes for which they were dedicated 
by the donors. We could not well regard the 
temple organisation as having been just then 
brought into existence, as we find it in these 
records. Notwithstanding therefore the paucity 
of information, we would be justified in taking 
it that the organisation and worship in the 
temples had already been sufficiently well 
established and long in use. 
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INSCRIPTIONS OP THE CHOLA DYNASTY. 
CHOLA INSCRIPTIONS IN TIRUCCHANUR : PARAN- 

taka I and parantaka ii. Passing on to the 
dynasty of the Cholas we have two records of 
Parantaka I, both of them in the] temple at Tiruc- 
chanur. We have already mentioned before 
that, on the establishment of the Chola power after 
the overthrow of the last Pallava by Vijayalaya, 
it took another campagin under his son and 
successor Aditya to bring the whole of the Tonda- 
mandalam under the Chola authority, and that 
this Chola ruler Aditya successfully brought the 
whole of it under the authority of the Cholas. 
From one of his titles, it is inferable that he died 
at To^damanayrur near Kalahasti, probably in a 
campaign in the northernmost border of this 
territory. We may infer from this that, before 
his death, he had successfully brought the whole 
of the Tondamandalam under his authority 
including the most northerly Tiruvengadak- 
kottam. His son and successor Parantaka 
came to the throne in A. D. 906, and had a long 
reign of 48 years which would take his reign to 
A. D. 952-3. Under Parantaka therefore we 
may take it that Tondamandalam formed part 
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of the Chola empire. The existence of two of his 
records in Tirucchanur is not surprising. The 
first of them belongs to his 29th year, that is, 
about A. D. 985. The document refers to the 
agreement by the Sabha of Tirucchanur to 
burn a perpetual lamp in the temple as long 
as the sun and moon last, that is, for all time, 
on behalf of an officer apparently, who paid the 
money. This officer is described as belonging 
to Malainadu (Chera country) and to Kodungalur 
(Cranganore). He deposited 40 kalanju of gold 
as weighed by the current weight of the town. 
The whole charge is placed under the protection 
of the devotees of our Lord Grod ( Emberumm 
Adiyar). The other record relating to the reign 
is again for the burning of a lamp. It is too far 
gone to make anything more out of it. The two 
records already referred to as belonging to a 
Parthivendravarman, the son of Parantaka II, 
indicate that the state of things that the two 
inscriptions of Parantaka I exhibit, continued 
pretty much the same under his successors for 
two or three generations, so that we may take 
it that, notwithstanding the wars of which we 
have records in this part, the Chola authority 
was maintained more or less continuously. 
Parantaka’s queen was a Chera princess, and 
that an inhabitant of the Chera kingdom should 
have come all the way from Kodungalur to 
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make this charity would not be anything 
surprising. This Kodungalurdn was probably 
an officer in the service of the Chola monarch, 
and felt called upon to make this charity in 
the course of his official tours. In this and 
the earlier inscriptions, the place is called 
Tirucchohinur as the name of the place. One 
would infer from this that the name was derived 
from Jogimallavaram, a part of Tirucchohinur, 
the Jogi being transformed in Tamil Sohu. 
Sanskrit Yoga assumes the form Yogu in Tamil ; 
in fact the term in that form occurs in the 
Prabandha, and a further transformation from 
that into Sohu is not impossible. But the 
possibility is not enough in this case. We must 
know first of all that Jogimallavaram had been 
a place known by that name earlier than 
Tiruchukanur. That place seems to be called 
Tiru-Parasaresvaram corrupted into Tiru-Pala- 
dhlsvaram. We should also know beforehand 
that the place came to be called Jogimallavaram 
in Telugu, and when and why it was so called. 
The Pauranic association of the one place with 
Parasara and the other with his grandson &uka 
both of them Rishis, would be quite all right. 
But we have to demonstrate that the more 
popular names had the anterior vogue before 
making this important inference. My recent 
visit to the temple goes to confirm what 
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I thought was the true explanation. The &iva 
temple is actually a few furlongs from 
Tirucchanur, and the temple is much shrunk 
from its original dimensions in a hamlet 
containing a few houses. The sanctum and the 
vestibule in front are all that are left over, and 
serve as the general stow-away for all the extra 
things of the few houses, that of the temple 
priest and a few others, immediately adjacent 
to the temple. I found a few cattle also being 
stalled quite close. The sanctum does contain 
the lingam over the usual pedestal. I was 
pointed out that there was a representation of 
a lingam and a yogi performing penance just in 
the pedestal. Siva is always represented by the 
linga ; what the particular murta or figure is 
intended to be has necessarily to be indicated 
otherwise, and the indication is given in this 
fashion in one of the cornices in the stone 
pedestal. That gives the name Yogimallavaram 
for the place, that is, Grod Siva presenting 
himself to the Yogi Arjuna in the form of a malla 
or wrestler, to test his strength before granting 
him the boon of diva’s Pasupata, for which he 
performed penance. If this is the murta 
intended to be indicated there according to the 
temple tradition, the name Yogimallavaram 
among the people would be perfectly clear. 
While therefore one might admit that this 
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designation, having regard to the character of 
the image, is possible from the beginning of the 
temple, it is always open to sacerdotal tradition 
to give the temple a name, even at the outset, 
as Parasaresvaram, so long as the local 
tradition connected the locality with Parasara, 
and diva’s presence there is taken to be due to 
the penance of this venerable Rishi in the 
locality. It is quite possible that the two villages 
were connected with each other, as even now the 
space between the two is not worth mentioning. 
They might have gone together into the same 
unit for administrative purposes. 

INSCRIPTIONS OP RAJARAJA I A. D. 985—1016. 

Passing down we come to the reign of Rajaraja 
of whom we have a number of records, namely 
five, Nos. 14 to 18 of the Devastanam Inscrip- 
tions, Volume 1. Of these a certain number 
happen to be copies made of the older inscriptions 
under the orders of Vlra Narasimha Yadavaraya 
when the inner shrine of the Venkatesvara 
temple was either repaired or renewed by a 
certain Tiruppullani Dasa. We shall refer to 
this fact again. But for the moment we are 
concerned with the records as documents 
referable to the reign of Rajaraja I. The first 
of these, No. 14, refers to the 16th year of 
Rajaraja, that is, the year A. D. 1001, and 
registers a gift* of an ornamental plate for the 
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forehead for God Tiruvengadadeva by a Devi 
Ammanar, meaning queen. She is described as 
a daughter of a Cheraman, a Chera king, the 
wife of a king who died in the golden hall, 
Ponmalikai. This designation is given to Paran- 
taka II, Sundara Chola, father of Rajaraja I, who 
had married a Chera princess, although she was 
not the mother of Rajaraja. She lived in the 
reign of Rajaraja, and apparently as a respected 
member of his household as the queen-mother 
for 31 years at least. The gift referred to 
weighed 52 kalanju of gold, and had set in it 
four rubies, and six diamonds and 28 pearls. 
As if to make clear any doubts, she is called 
Parantakadevi Amman, the queen of Parantaka. 
No. 15 also refers to Rajaraja I, and gives a part 
of the historical introduction which had become 
the fashion in his reign ; and this document 
contains one of the prakastis (meykkirtti) associ- 
ated with Rajaraja I’s inscriptions, and details 
his conquests. It refers to the gift by an officer 
who belonged to the Chola country, and to 
Xvurkkurram on the southern side of the Kaveri. 
His name is given as Arulakki, with an official 
title Muvendavelan. The rest of the inscription 
is gone. No. 16 seems to refer to the 29th year, 
and has reference to the donation of a perpetual 
lamp to Tiruvengadamudaiyan, the God on the 
hill. There is the fignre 29 which cannot be 
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said to refer to the year of the ruler, as it is not 
quite in place for that. The next following is 
an inscription which comes from Tirucchanur 
where the same officer paid 40 kalanju of gold, 
apparently for the burning of a perpetual lamp. 
Even that document is imperfect. The next one 
belongs to the 2ird year of Rajaraja, and is found 
in the Parasaresvara temple at Jogimallavaram. 
This is a gift by a Brahman officer of the Chola 
country who belonged to Nenmali Nadu, and the 
Brahman village of Aruvaikkovai. His name 
is given as Kodinambi Angadi with a title 
Gangaikonda &ola Brahma Marayan (Maharaja 
Gangaikonda Chola Brahmana). He deposited 
26 kalanju of gold weighed by the measure, 
specifically in use in regard to charitable gifts, 
for the purpose of an ablution to God on the 
occasions of the Uttarayana Sankaranti, the 
first of day of Uttarayana every year coming 
about the middle of Janxiary. These inscriptions 
of Rajaraja refer to donations by his officers to 
the God on the hill, and to the Vishnu and &iva 
temples at Tirucchanur. Two of them attempt to 
record the official introduction, one by a plain 
recital, that is No. 15, and the other, No. 18, 
by a mere reference in the terms “ with the usual 
prefatory meykklrtti ”, or historical recital of his 
glorious deeds. That is so far as the reign of 
Rajaraja is concerned, A. D. 985 to A. D. 1016. 
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RECORDS OF RAJENDRA CHOLA I : A. D. 1011-1044. 

Then follow two inscriptions of Rajendra Choja, 
his son. One of them from the temple on the 
hill, and the other at the foot of the hill in 
the Kapilesvara temple. This does not contain 
the pra§asti or the official laudatory passage, 
and begins straightaway with the 7th year 
of Rajendra, the number of days in the 
year, omitted probably by inadvertence of the 
sculptor who engraved the inscription. That 
is, however wrongly read as the 7th day of 
the first year. The usual way of specifying 
these dates is, first to give the year, and then 
proceed to mention the date. The record here 
therefore mentions the year 7, followed by the 
day. The number which has to follow this is 
omitted. This would correspond to the year 
A. D. 1018. This is a very interesting document 
and refers to an official enquiry conducted in 
regard to the arrangements for the conduct 
of worship in the temple of the God at 
Tiruvengadam. The officer concerned is the 
lord of Kottamangalam. Tiruvengadakkottam is 
here referred to as a part of Perumbanappadi 
in Jayankondacholamaijdalam. He held the 
enquiry in Tiruchukanur belonging to Kuda- 
vurnadu, and Tiruchukanur is here described 
as a devadanam, gift to God. The officer held 
his court in the front hall of a building that 
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he presented on a previous occasion, and held 
an inquisition into the management of the 
temple affairs. He made the enquiry from an 
officer of the survey and classification ( vakai 
§eyvadu) of land of Kudavurnadu. He is des- 
cribed as a Sirudanattu Perumakan, which would 
mean the chief official belonging to the class 
Sirudanam , and his name is given as Kadappan- 
kodaiyan, which would ordinarily mean belong- 
ing to Kadappan-kudai, the name of a village 
or a town, and the servants of the temple 
Devar Kanmi. It came out on the enquiry 
that the Sabha of Sirumundiyam, another village 
gifted to the temple, took possession of the 
gold offered, according to inscriptions recorded 
in stone, and agreed to burn 24 perpetually 
burning lamps including one to be burnt with 
camphor. Of these the Sabha of Tirumundiyam 
was burning only two lamps and could not 
burn the rest according to agreement, and 
requested that 20 kalanju belonging to the 
capital be recovered from the inhabitants of 
Tirumundiyam , and, along with three more 
kalanju from the temple treasury, should be 
made over to the Sabha of Tiruchukanur, so 
that they may, without fail, burn the total 
number of lamps in the temple on the hill. This 
was the decision given by the officer ( Adhikdri ) 
and this decision was accepted by the Sabha, 
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of Tirumundiy am , which was again accepted by 
the treasury of the temple at Tiruchukanur, and 
the requisite number of lamps was undertaken to 
be burnt by the officials of the temple and those 
engaged in the religious service to the temple 
as long as the sun and moon should last. This 
was the accepted decision of the Sri Vaishnavas. 
The other record refers to the Kapilesvaram 
temple at the foot of the hill known as the 
Kapilatlrtham ; and refers to the raising of a 
building by the Lord of Kottur with the title 
Rajendra Chola Brahma-Marayan with the official 
title Munayadaraiyan. From this time on to the 
date of Kulottunga I we have no records forth- 
coming. This would leave an interval between 
the year A. D. 1018 and the third year of 
Kulottunga I, A. D. 1073, the date of the earliest 
record of the ruler, which would mean a period 
of about half a century. 

INSCRIPTIONS OP KULOTTUNGA I, THE CHALUKYA- 
CHOLA t AND HIS SON VIKRAMA CHOLA. With the 
inscription No. 21 in the Parasaresvara temple 
at Jogimallavaram, we come upon the reign 
of Kulottunga Chola, whose reign period is 
counted from A. D. 1070 to A. D. 1148. This 
Kulottunga, as he called himself afterwards, 
was a prince of the dynasty of the Eastern 
Chalukyas, and was the son of the Chola 
princess Madhurantaki, the daughter of Rajendra 
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Chola I, who was married to the Eastern 
Chalukya Rajaraja, who was again the son of 
Rajaraja’s daughter married to the Eastern 
Chalukya prince Vimaladitya, so that Kulot- 
tunga was a Chola Chalukya prince, heir to the 
throne of the Eastern Chalukyas by birth, 
and became king of the Cholas by an act 
of usurpation. He was a remarkable Chola 
sovereign and is counted among the great Cholas 
deservedly. It is, however, noteworthy that, 
in the records round Tirupati and in several 
others of his earlier years, he is given all the 
Chalukya titles, some of which are titles 
of feudatory princes. Among them peculiarly 
the title “ Samadhigata Panchamahasabda ”, was 
assumed by the Eastern Chalukyas from the 
time of Kubja Vishnuvardhana, the first member 
of this dynasty. It began as a title of the 
feudatories entitled to go about with the band 
playing, the band being composed of musical 
instruments, the sounds produced emanating 
in five ways, according to the ancient classifi- 
cation of the various instruments constituting 
the band. The privilege of going about with 
the baud playing was generally conferred upon 
those newly raised to dignity, as a mark of 
distinction. The first of these, No. 21 of Volume I 
describes him as a Mahdmaadaleivara (lord 
of a great division only), as an ornament of the 
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Chalukya race, as the lord of Vengi, as the 
beloved of the Godavari river, and the supreme 
lord of Kanupakka, etc. All these my be 
regarded as peculiarly Eastern Chalukya titles* 
What follows is a matter for personal distinction, 
the fearsome one with the use of the sword 
(Karavala Bhairava). Then follows the title 
Venkatanatha Purandhara which seems to imply 
that he was a ruler over the region dominated 
by Venkatanathapura (Tirupati). He is said 
further on to have destroyed the stronghold of 
Katakapura, probably Cuttack in Orissa, the 
capital of the ancient Kalingas. With all this 
follows what is generally a feudatory title 
Mahamandalesvara. He is given the further 
title Maharaja Sri Vtra Rajendra Chola, and 
refers itself to the third year. He is given the 
title Rajendra Choladeoa , to which sometimes 
is added the prefix Vlra , which, in the few 
instances in which it occurs in his age, ought 
to be interpreted as a mere attribute meaning 
valiant, and not as forming a part of the name, 
if for no other reason, for the simple reason 
that this is not uniformly given as his title, as 
in the case of the uncle whom he succeeded, 
Chola Vira Rajendra. The record is nothing 
more than a grant made for the purpose of 
maintaining two perpetual lamps. No. 22 is a 
record in Tirupati which is too far gone to make 
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anything out of, except that it mentions &ri 
Rajendradeva referring in all probability to 
this Rajendra Kulottunga. The next following 
document which is in the &iva temple at Jogi- 
mallavaram is a document of importance, as it 
gives one of those usual pra§astis of Kulottunga 
recounting all his exploits both as a prince and 
as a ruler. It is a record of the 24th year of 
Kulottunga which would mean A. D. 1094. It 
is a grant made by somebody for burning 
four perpetual lamps in the temple for which, 
at the rate of 32 cows a lamp, 128 cows were 
taken possession of by a certain number of &aiva 
Brahmans engaged in service in the interior 
sanctum of the temple ; and that is the purpose 
of the record. The province concerned is 
described as Rajendracholamandalam instead 
of the usual Tondamandalam or Jayankonda- 
cholamandalam, and the sub-divisions are 
mentioned as usual. No. 24 is a record of the 
same temple. The first part of it is gone. It 
refers itself to the 35th year, and records a grant 
made by one Kaiinan Vasudevan who is given 
the title Sola Brahma- Mar ayan, who destroyed 
darkness and acquired something by his own 
strength. He acquired a certain piece of land in 
the deoadana village Munnaippun^i, otherwise 
called Sivapadasekharanallur by paying five 
madai of gold, and getting the particular bit of 
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land tax-free. The importance of the record 
consists however in the procedure that is indi- 
cated. This Kansan Vasudevan made the 
request of the superintendent of the Magani, a 
small revenue sub-division. He apparently got 
the order from the king himself who, by word 
of mouth, sanctioned the transformation of the 
village into a tax-free temple-gift land, in 
evidence whereof a number of officers of the 
settlement department affixed their signatures. 
Seven or eight such names are mentioned in 
detail. The land became a free-gift land to 
the temple from the 35th year of Kulottunga 
onwards. The next one No. 25 comes from the 
same temple and refers itself to the 41st year of 
Kulottunga. The record is in an imperfect state 
of preservation and refers to the sale of a certain 
bit of land to the Mahadeva, that is, to the 
temple. Among the other details mentioned are 
the temple, the digging of a tank in the near 
vicinity of Kalahastlsvara. The signatures are 
also gone. No. 26 is in the temple on the hill. 
But enough of it is left to show that it begins 
with one of the pra§astis of Kulottunga whose 
name itself is mentioned. No. 27 is in the same 
temple and the bit of the praSasti itself clearly 
refers unmistakably to the reign of Kulottunga. 
It refers to the gift of milk and curds for the Grod 
by a lady, the wife of an officer who had a title 
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beginning Rajendra. The interesting point to 
note in this is the God in the temple is referred 
to as “ Tiruvayppadi Tirumalai Alvar ”, which 
would mean the lord of Tiruvayppadi (cowherd 
village) on the hill. It is a clear recognition in 
the reign of Kulottunga I that the God was 
regarded as an aspect of Krishna- Vishnu, as by 
the early Alvars. Unfortunately the precise 
date is not available in the record that the temple 
on the hill was recognised to be a temple of 
Krishna on the hill. No. 28 again in Tirupati 
can be taken to be a record of Kulottunga. The 
next following one is also his, but there is 
nothing of importance in it, and so also No. 30. 
Almost the same might be said of 31 and 32. In 
these records of Kulottunga amounting in all to 
12 records, we are given the indication that, in 
the days of Kulottunga, the region was directly 
under the Chola government undoubtedly, from 
the days while yet Kulottunga was only a 
Chalukya prince down to a comparatively late 
period in his reign. The shrines in the locality, 
a Vishnu shrine at Tirupati, the Siva shrine 
at Tiruparasaresvaram near Tirucchanur, the 
temple even of Kalahasti find mention. The 
&iva temple at Tiruparasaresvaram comes in for 
great benefaction. There is only one record of 
his successor Vikrama Chola, who came to the 
throne in A. D. 1118 and ruled for about 1? or 
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18 years, so that his reign period would be 
A. D. 1118 to A. D. 1185. In this one record, 
Vikrama Chola is given all the Chalukya titles 
almost exactly as in the records of Kulottunga, 
even though the record happens to be one of his 
16th year, that is, A. D. 1134. The division is 
again referred to as Rajendrasolaman^alam, and 
relates to a gift to the Tiruparasaresvaram temple 
of oil for lighting the lamps on the occasion of 
the festival in the month of VaikaSi, May — June. 
The piece of land in gift is referred to as being|to 
the north of the Devadana village, Munnaippa^i. 

During the period therefrom, A. D. 1017 to 
A. D. 1135, we have a fairly large number of 
inscriptions referring to the temple on the hill, 
and the &iva and Vishnu temples at Tirucchanflr 
as also a reference to the great &iva shrine in 
the neighbourhood, Kalahasti. We may there- 
fore take it that these were certainly all of them 
in existence and received donations from various 
people, some of the more important donors 
being actually officers of government under the 
Cholas. The more important donations seem, 
however, to have been to the &iva temple 
at Y ogimallavar am (Tiruparasaresvaram), and 
hardly any important one by way of major dona- 
tions of large gifts or additions to buildings, 
etc., to the Vishnu temple on the hill, or at 
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Tirucchanur. Being more or less donations by 

private individuals we can hardly argue that it 

indicates partiality, one way or the other, of the 

government. The fact may, however, bear the 

inference that enthusiasm for &iva worship was 

rising perhaps among the people generally, but 

certainly among those occupying positions in life. 

On the basis of these facts it would be difficult to 

go further and say that there was anything like 

a movement of a &aiva character which could do 

damage to Vishnu worship and Vishnu temples as 

such. There is one noteworthy point, however, 

that, since the days of the great Gangaikonda 

Chola, the region seems to have passed out of 

view of inscriptional information for half a 

century, and then when it does come into view, 

it comes into view as the territory of the Chola- 

Chalukya prince Kulottunga, and the character 

of his earlier inscriptions in the locality would 

seem to warrant the impression that it ceased to 

be, if not formally, at any rate practically, 

intimately associated with the Chola empire as 

such. We might perhaps account for it by the 

keen contest between the Cholas and the Chaluk- 

•• • 

yas of the west during the period. 

We stated already that it was the policy of 
Rajaraja to bring about peace between the 
empire and its neighbours on all frontiers with a 
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view to the coming struggle between the Cholas 
and the Chalukyas, the two imperial powers face 
to face on the somewhat indefinite frontier of the 
north-west of the Cholas, and south and 
south-east of the Chalukyas. The peace with 
the Eastern Chalukyas sealed by a marriage 
alliance, probably had this coming great struggle 
in view ; but that Rajaraja anticipated this and 
made his arrangements accordingly is not left 
to us in doubt at all, as he put his son and 
heir-apparent the Grangaikonda Chola in charge 
of this north-western frontier and the war, 
thereby creating him a sort of a superior viceroy, 
not so much in charge of the territory, but in 
charge of the war on this frontier. Rajendra, 
the Grangaikonda Chola had to do a good deal 
of fighting on this frontier, and the war continued 
almost with the same vigour under his sons, 
three of whom succeeded one after the other on 
the Choja throne, before the Chola-Ohalukya 
Prince Kulottunga, we might almost say 
usurped the empire. During this period of war, 
the frontier districts, among them the region 
with which we are directly concerned, must 
have been constantly liable to attacks and 
invasions, and required special provision to guard 
against the enemy incursions; and one way of 
doing that perhaps was to include it in the 
iphere of the wardens of the northern frontier 
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of the Cholas, the more so, as that particular 
frontier was in charge of a dynasty of rulers 
intimately related to the Chola family. It is not 
so much the transfer of this division or Maydalam 
to the Eastern Chalukyas, as a mere transfer 
of charge and the guardianship to whomso- 
ever was in charge of the southern portion of the 
Eastern Chalukya territory. It seems to be thus 
that the Chola-Chalukya prince Kulottunga came 
to be in charge of it in the earlier years of his 
reign as these districts were a centre of the war 
zone. We can understand from the fact that the 
immediate successor of the Gfangaikonda Chola 
had to march across the whole of the Mysore 
territory, which then was more or less under 
Chola control, to Kampli in the Bellary district, 
not far from Hampi where are the ruins of 
Vijayanagar, and thence all the way through 
the Chalukya territory proper to Kolhapur in 
the heart of the Chalukya dominions. He fell in 
battle and his younger brother, who brought up 
reinforcements and beat back the enemy, had to 
fight hard to maintain his position. When he 
was succeeded by Vlrarajendra, he had to 
continue the same war ; but we find that that war 
had to be continued over more extensive fields. 
Vlrarajendra claims a victory over the Kuntalas, 
the Western Chalukyas, at Kfidalsangamam, 
wherefrom he is said to have marched success- 
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folly to Bezwada (Vijayavadi, as it is called in 
these inscriptions) and went further north. We 
find inscriptions of about this time in the Telugu 
country proper at Draksharama, and elsewhere in 
the neighbourhood, of the prince Vikramaditya, 
son of the Chalukya emperor Somesvara who 
was the reigning monarch. There is also the 
additional fact that the Chalukyas about this 
time, appear to have created a new viceroyalty in 
charge of a prince of the blood round the region 
of Kampli. These facts taken together would 
indicate clearly that the war between the two 
empires was quite as active in the region across 
Tiruvengadakkottam of the Tondamandalam. 
It would therefore be nothing surprising if the 
peaceful activity of people moving about on 
their normal official duties, holding enquiries 
and making donations, by the way, to temples 
and recording them in inscriptions remain 
suspended. That perhaps is the reason why 
between the comparatively early date in the reign 
of Rajendra, the Grangaikonda Chola, down to 
the third year of prince Kulottunga, we find no 
inscriptions in this locality, and this distraction 
must have continued even when Kulottunga had 
succeeded as the Chola emperor. Kulottunga 
and his contemporary the Chalukya Vikrama- 
ditya VI had both of them alike to make war 
the prime concern of their policy. It was rather 
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late in their reigns, after a continuous struggle 
lasting for a whole generation as it were, that 
they realised that this war was likely to prove 
interminable, and as such detrimental to the 
actual interests of everybody concerned. Then 
they came to an understanding, implicit or 
expressed, we do not know for certain, to let the 
Mysore plateau remain with the Chalukyas ; and 
the two emperors contented themselves with 
keeping within their own frontiers and pursuing 
the arts of peaceful administration, for the 
remaining period of their lives. Kulottunga 
died somewhere about the year A. D. 1120 and 
Vikramaditya followed six years after. While 
there was a succession of capable rulers in the 
Chola empire, the Chalukya empire was not 
lucky to the same extent, and gradually 
weakened away towards its decline. Vikrama 
Chola had to be a viceroy of the Cholas in the 
ancestral territory of the Eastern Chajukyas, 
from where he had to march south to take over 
the Chola empire. All this period therefore 
was a period when the empire was preoccupied 
with war. 
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THE AGE OP THE VAISHNAVA ACHARYAS. 

INTERVAL OF ABSENCE OF INSCRIPTIONS. The 

period extending from the death of Vikrama 
Chola down to the early years of the reign of 
Rajaraja III, must have been for this region a 
period of the rise to prominence of the feudatory 
chieftains to power and authority. There were 
two sets of those who play a prominent part in 
the later years of Kulottunga III and throughout 
the reign of Rajaraja III, becoming independent 
rulers of the locality afterwards. Whether we 
could consider this activity on the part of the 
feudatories gradually to make themselves inde- 
pendent, is the actual cause of the absence of 
inscriptions, we cannot say for certain ; but it 
seems likely, as, early in the reign of Vikrama 
Chola, that region was to some extent distracted 
between loyalty to the Cholas and the Western 
Chalukyas. That disturbance must have been 
the cause of the ultimate establishment of 
independence by the local chieftains. This was 
made possible by the preoccupation of the 
imperial Cholas with their wars in the south, 
and the activity of the Hoysalas, who acquired 
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a firm hold on the Chola territory in the period 
immediately following. 

THE ACHARYA NADAMUNI, THE FIRST ACHARYA : 

The two centuries since the end of the Pallava 
ascendency early in the 10th century, almost 
down to the beginning of the period with which 
we are concerned happen to be the period of 
active life of the Vaishnava Acharyas, as distinct 
from the Alvars. The teachings of the Alvars 
could not have been anything particularly 
systematic, and even the works which have come 
down to us could not have been known so widely 
in those early times. There is, however, a 
tradition which finds mention in the Guruparam- 
paras, the traditional accounts of the lives of 
these Alvars and Acharyas, that Tirumangai 
Alvar during his life-time arranged for the 
recitation of these once a year on the occasion 
of a particular festival in isrlrangam in 
December — January of each year. Apart from 
the mere work of individual teachers, teaching a 
few pupils of theirs, there seems to have been no 
particular provision for the propagation of the 
Vaishnava teaching in any organised form. The 
need, however, seems to have been felt to some 
extent, and provision had to be made sooner or 
later. The credit for organising such is due to 
the first Vaishnava Acharya known by the name 
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Nadamuni. He seems to have belonged to the 
village of Mannarkovil in the South Arcot 
District where he lived most of his life, spending 
some time also in the adjoining village called 
Kurukaikkavalappan Kovil in the South Arcot 
District, just about a mile off the Chola capital 
Grangaikondasolapuram. He probably was a 
practitioner of Vaishnavism, and a teacher of 
local reputation like so many others. It so 
happened that a set of Vaishnava pilgrims were 
going about worshipping in the Vaishnava 
shrines, and they came to the latter place where 
Nadamuni was engaged for the time being in 
teaching his pupils, and practising Yoga. When 
he heard them recite just one of the tens of the 
Tiruvaymoli of Nammalvar, he was struck with 
the verses, and he asked the pilgrims to repeat 
them ; and, having learnt from them the ten, he 
also learnt from them that it was only a ten 
taken from out of the 1,000 of Nammalvar, and 
the pilgrims heard it recited in the temple at 
Kumbhakonam. They learnt it off from there 
and knew no more about the work or the author. 
Nadamuni was naturally curious to secure the 
whole if possible, as he had heard probably of 
Nammalvar and of his Tiruvaymoli. He went 
down to Kumbhakonam, and got from there no 
more information than he already possessed and 
the one ten which he had already taken down 
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or got by rote from the pilgrims. He learnt 
however that it was possible that at Nammalvar’s 
native place, Alvar Tirunagari as it is called, in 
the Tinnevelly District, it is possible he could 
find people who knew the whole of the work. 
So he started on his pilgrimage to Alvar Tiru- 
nagari. After futile attempts to gain information 
from anybody who knew anything about the 
whole work, he went into the temple and sat in 
Yogasamadhi in front of the sacred tamarind tree 
under which Nammalvar iB said to have practised 
Yoga. He then chanced upon some one who 
had learnt this from Madhurakavi, the direct 
disciple of Nammalvar, and he is said to have 
secured the whole work. He brought it over to 
^rlrangam and there revived the annual festival 
instituted by Tirumangai Alvar, which since had 
fallen into desuetude owing to the impossibility 
of bringing the image of Nammalvar all the way 
owing to heavy rains and floods. Having done 
this, he started on a pilgrimage to the holy 
shrines. It is said in the Guruparamparas that 
he travelled north as far as the Himalayas 
visiting some of the Vishnu shrines in these 
regions, and passing down southwards there- 
from, he visited Ahobalam, and then Tirupati. 
He went away from Tirupati feeling that the 
arrangements for worship there were not as good 
as they should be. We are told nothing further 
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than this in his life so far as Nadamuni is 
Concerned. He is said to have been born in 
the year of Kali 3684, which would mean 
A. D. 582-83. This obviously is too early a dating 
for him, having regard to the dates of the others 
given in this very account, if nothing else. 
There is further the fact that the Guruparamparas 
have to make up the dating in a way which 
perhaps gives us an idea roughly of the actual 
period in which he lived. He is said to have 
been 340 years in Yoga to acquire the Tiruvay- 
moli from Nammalvar himself direct. The 340 
years, or say roundly three or four centuries, 
perhaps prove the gap between the Alvar and 
the first Acharya Nadamuni. Perhaps this may 
indicate roughly the time in which he flourished, 
some time early in the 10th century A. D. 

THE SUCCESSORS OP NADAMUNI : ALAVANDAR AND 

Ramanuja. His grandson Alavandar Yamunait- 
turaivar or Yamunacharya), is said to have 
been born almost at the fag end of the life of 
Nadamuni, and lived on to see Ramanuja as a 
young man, made a similar pilgrimage to the 
shrines of holy reputation among the Vaish^avas 
and visited Tirupati similarly. He found appa- 
rently the same defect in regard to the arrange- 
ments for worship, particularly the fact that there 
was no satisfactory arrangement, such as, provid- 
ing for a; flower garden, for the supply of flowers?, 
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etc., for the daily worship of Grod in the temple. 
As that was considered one of the necessary 
objects for the offer of worship, he wanted to 
know if any among his disciples would brave the 
rigours of a life on the hill, and do what was 
necessary to provide this essential need of daily 
worship. One of his own grandsons who had 
attained to manhood and had reached the stage 
of householder volunteered for this service, and 
moved himself away with two of his young and 
unmarried sisters to set up life on the hill. This 
is Tirumalai Nambi, as he is called, and that is 
perhaps more a title than an actual name. He 
settled down there, laid out a garden, and 
cultivated such flowers and plants required for 
worship, and further took it upon himself to 
provide water daily for the ablution of the image 
from the waterfall some distance away on the 
hill known by the name Akasaganga. One of the 
young sisters that he took with him was married 
to one Kesava Somayaji of Sriperumbudur. 
The offspring of this marriage was Ramanuja. 
Ramanuja’s date of birth, according to the tradi- 
tional account of his life, is Kali 4118, A. D. 1017. 
The other date given of course is &aka 937 by a 
chronogram. So Ramanuja’s life would be cast 
in the 1 1th century mostly, extending, it may be, 
into the 12th to some extent. Among the 
cardinal events of Ramanuja’s' life happen to be 
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at least two visits to Tirupati which in the nature 
of the case would be nothing very unusual, 
although according to other accounts, he is said 
to have paid as many as four visits. We shall 
have to consider this matter in some detail later. 
One of his visits was for the purpose of being 
taught the Ramayaaa by his own uncle Tirumalai 
Nambi, who had received this exposition from 
Alavandar specifically. During another visit, he 
is said to have got the local ruler to build the 
Govindaraja shrine at Lower Tirupati, and set up 
the image of Govindaraja, which was cast out of 
its place in the great temple at Chidambaram into 
the sea. During the time of Ramanuja, and while 
he was still teaching in ^rlrangam, he felt the need 
again of an enterprising young man going and 
settling down in the temple for the flower 
service, probably because Tirumalai Nambi was 
growing too old for it, although the Guruparam- 
paras do not state it so. One of his disciples 
who happened to be an arrival from the district 
round Tirupati volunteered for this service, and 
this person is Anandalvar, who figures in the 
accounts of the Tirupati temple, of which one 
prominent one is the Vlnka\achala Itihasamala by 
one Anantary a. W e shall examine this work in 
some little detail later. In the time of Ramanuja 
there seems to have been considerable improve- 
ment in the kind of organisation and the requisite 
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agency for looking after the general management 
of the temple which already existed, and for 
the conduct of worship in the proper form. 
For this period we have some inscriptional 
information also which we shall have to consider 
together with the traditional information. 

MANAGEMENT OP TEMPLES AND ORGANISATION OP 
WORSHIP; THE BUSINESS OP WORSHIPPERS. In 

these accounts of the lives of the Xcharyas, 
Tirupati gets to be mentioned as already a holy 
place of reputation which the Acharyas felt 
called upon to visit in the course of their 
pilgrimages. There is no mention of any ruler 
of the locality, either governors under a higher 
or a suzerain authority, or even rulers of the 
locality who claim to be ruling on their own 
account. Temple worship and provision there- 
for seem to have been more or less a matter for 
the devotees to provide for, and it seems to be 
only private generosity, whether of the ordinary 
people or those in authority, that made provision 
for this. In this period that point must be 
clearly noted. When the assistance of local 
rulers was sought, and when these rulers 
intervened, there again in the great majority of 
cases, the donations, made by these very rulers 
for various purposes, seem to have been made 
in their personal capacity and not as rulers 
exercising authority, except where they interfered 
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to correct a wrong or do justice between different 
parties disputing for privileges or other matters 
connected with the temple. 

RAMANUJA’S CONNECTION WITH TIRUPATI ACCORD- 
ING TO SRI VENKATACHALA ITIHASAMALA. The 

above account is as far as the Guruparamparas 
go. But Sri Venkatachala Itihasamala, a work 
compiled by one Anantarya contains a detailed 
account of Ramanuja’s doings in Tirupati. 
Ramanuja’s connection with Tirupati may be 
said to begin with Tirumalai Nambi, whose sister 
Ramanuja’s mother was. As was stated above, 
on the authority of the Guruparampara account, 
Tirumalai Nambi went and settled down at 
Tirupati with his two young unmarried sisters 
for doing service to the Grod on the hill, as 
desired by his grandfather and teacher 
Alavandar. He remained there almost as a 
permanent resident, and it is from there that the 
hand of his sister was sought and obtained by 
Ramanuja’s father whose own native place was 
^riperumbudur, not far from Tirupati in point of 
distance. Apart from such visits as he might 
have made on occasions of domestic functions 
where the mother’s presence may have been 
called for in Tirupati, the first visit of Ramanuja 
to Tirupati, in his character as a Vaishnava 
teacher at all, was when he went there to get 
from his uncle the esoteric teaching of the 
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Ram ay ana as one among the several cardinal 
items of learning that he had to acquire to 
equip himself for the high office of the chief 
Vaishnava teacher of the day. On that occasion 
he is said to have stayed for a year with Tiru- 
malai Nambi, and learnt the Ramayana from him 
and returned to ^rlrangam. 

RAMANUJA’S SECOND VISIT TO TIRUPATI i The 

second occasion that necessitated Ramanuja’s visit 
to Tirupati was later. The worship originally 
organised at Tirupati was in accordance with the 
system of the Vaikhanasa 5.gama, and was being 
conducted by a descendant of the first temple 
priest Gopinath. In the course of years, in fact 
centuries after, there seems to have been some 
irregularity in the conduct of worship, for which 
the local ruler punished the priests in charge, 
who, in consequence took themselves away from 
the place ; and there seems to have followed as a 
result a certain period of neglect of this work. 
In consequence the temple seems to have 
remained without a recognised guardian, and 
some &aivas in or about the locality seem to 
have got into possession of the temple ; at any 
rate, set up claims to it. There apparently was 
not a sufficient community of Vaishnavas to 
resist this claim effectively, and the local ruler, 
described as a Yadavaraja, with his head-quarters 
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at Narayarjavaram, wished to put the matter on 
a satisfactory footing after due enquiry. It was 
on that occasion, probably on the representation 
of a few Vaishnavas in the locality, that he sent 
for Ramanuja from &r!rangam to come to his 
court and meet the &aiva divines who set up 
claims to the temple, and enable him to arrive at 
a correct judgment as to the fact whether the 
temple at Tirupati was a Vishnu shrine or a &iva 
shrine. Ramanuja responded to the invitation, 
and explained the matter satisfactorily at the 
assembled court, meeting the arguments of the 
&aivas in support of their claim, and ultimately 
established, to the satisfaction of the Raja, that 
Venkatesa at Tirupati was beyond doubt a 
representation of Vishnu and not of &iva. He 
created a favourable impression upon the local 
ruler, the Yadavaraja, so that he was able to 
make use of the good offices of the Raja for the 
purpose of installing, in a temple at the foot of 
the hill, the image of Grovindaraja, whose shrine 
in the great Siva temple at Chidambaram had 
been ordered to be destroyed, and the principal 
image thrown into the sea, by the Chola monarch 
for the time being, a zealous &aiva. Some of 
those connected with the temple however, 
managed to get away from the place carrying 
the movable images of the shrine, and had 
arrived in Lower Tirupati for safety. Through 
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Ramanuja’s influence, the Yadavaraja set apart 
an unoccupied portion of the town at the foot of 
the hill, built the shrine of Govindaraja there, 
and laid out an Agrahara (Brahman settlement) 
round it, making the necessary arrangements 
for the conduct of the service in the temple. 
The removal of the Govindaraja image from 
Chidambaram is said to have taken place in this 
account just a little before Ramanuja’s successful 
mission in connection with the character of the 
shrine of Venkatachala at Tirupati. He is said 
to have done several other things in connection 
with the worship and festivals in the temple at 
Tirupati before he returned from there. If the 
Venkatachala Itihasamala is to be believed, 
Tirumalai Nambi was still alive and active in 
Tirupati as well as Anantarya, his own disciple 
whom he had deputed for the service of God at 
Tirupati. Anantarya was to look after the 
affairs of the temple under the direction of 
Tirumalai Nambi, now very old. 

RAMANUJA'S LATER visits : Ramanuja is said to 
have visited Tirupati again at a very advanced 
age, and that is said to have been his last visit 
on account of the great age to which he had 
attained by the time. The actual age is given 
as 102 years, and this is equated with the Kali 
year 4,220, and the Saka year 1,041. He took 
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advantage of his being there on this occasion to 
make certain improvements in the arrangements 
that he had already made by giving the one 
Sanyttein, who was to look after the affairs of the 
temple disinterestedly, two or three assistants 
who were to be bachelors looking after certain 
departments of work. He also instituted the 
chanting of the Prabandha hymns in the proper 
form, and for that, he arranged that a special 
person should be appointed to be in charge. 
This became afterwards the head Sanyasin with 
the title ^atakopayati. He was assisted by four 
bachelors who had the management of the 
temple. This was to be supervised and controlled 
by the Yadavaraja, who, in all matters relating 
to the temple, was to act with the advice of 
Anantarya, Ramanuja’s own disciple, who is, 
in this account, said to have attained to the 
age of 66. On the basis of this arrangement, 
we may take it that Tirumalai Nambi had 
passed away. 

There are one or two items of further 
arrangements spoken of in connection with 
matters more general, and not exclusively in 
regard to Tirupati, which would indicate that he 
had come to the last years of his life. That 
is about as far as we are concerned with the 
history of the ten&ple at Tirupati with respect to 
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Ramanuja. But what we have noted already 
from the Gurupar am paras that Nadamuni paid a 
visit as did his grandson Yamunacharya, are 
borne out by the account in the Venkatachala 
Itihasamala as well. In the absence of confirma- 
tion from inscriptions we have to make the 
best of these accounts, and arrive at our own 
conclusions as to the historical character of 
these incidents. 

EXAMINATION OP THE GURUPARAMPARA AND ITI- 
HASAMALA accounts: We have already noted 
that there are no inscriptions in Tirupati and the 
places dependent on it, during the period, and, 
among the valid reasons for this absence was one 
that probably this region was gradually passing 
under the authority of local chiefs who were 
rather inclined not to recognise the central 
authority and who wished to set themselves up 
in independence ultimately. The Yadavaraya 
who figures in these accounts was probably a 
chieftain who belonged to the family of Yadava- 
rayas, some of whom became famous later on 
in this locality, the best known name being 
the powerful chief Vira Narasimha Yadavaraya, 
feudatory of Kulottunga III and his successor 
Rajaraja III. But before we proceed to examine 
this, we must study one or two preliminary 
questions in regard to the statements in the 
Venkaifichala Itihasamala, and clear the position 
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so far as these statements are concerned. 
According to this authority, the first visit to 
Tirupati was undertaken for the purpose of 
the Ramayana teaching of Tirumalai Nambi. 
Another detail is mentioned in connection with 
this, and that is a reference to the grant of an 
Agrahara called Balamandya a village in the 
vicinity of Tirupati by a Vitthalaraja, a disciple 
of Ramanuja, which would mean that this, the 
first visit of Ramanuja to Tirupati, should have 
taken place after Ramanuja had returned from 
what is now Mysore, to which he had to betake 
himself in fear of the Chola monarch’s anger, 
because of the Vaishnavas of ^rirangam, the 
disciples of Ramanuja, not subscribing to the 
Saiva doctrine that “ Siva is the Supreme 
Deity. ” Then the second visit comes in rather 
close to the destruction of the Govindaraja 
temple at Chidambaram, and for the third visit 
the Itihasamala gives specific dates. We shall 
have to examine this carefully in the light of 
what is known of the life of Ramanuja with a 
view to appraising the actual value of these 
statements for purposes of history. The Guru- 
parampara date for Ramanuja’s birth is the §aka 
year 9B9, in the Christian era A. D. 1017. The 
same Guruparamparas give us the date that, in 
the &aka year 1021, the temple at Tirunaraya^a- 
puram was built, and the image duly installed 
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with the countenance of this Vitthalaraya, who 
had already become a disciple of Ramanuja. 
This date would correspond to the year 
A. D. 1099. Of course, the actual date given for 
his third visit is based apparently upon this 
Guruparampara date, and therefore works out 
correctly for this date. But our difficulty centres 
round certain known historical facts, two of 
which relating to Ramanuja are established facts 
of history. The first of these two facts is as to 
when Ramanuja had to take himself away from 
^rlrangam for safety, and in consequence, came 
into contact with, and secured the good-will of, 
Vitthaladevaraya, the ruler of that territory at 
the time. Vitthaladevaraya is obviously the 
name of Bittideva, which is the Kannada form of 
the Sanskrit Vishnudeva. Of course after getting 
into association with Ramanuja, he is given the 
Vaishnava form of the name Vishnuvardhana, 
which is not altogether far from the original 
name of the monarch, the addition merely indi- 
cating that he had become a Vaishnava and 
promoted the cause of Vaishiiavism. Taking 
the Guruparampara account itself, it mentions 
this Vitthaladeva as the ruling monarch at the 
time, and he is brought into contact with 
Ramanuja while he was still in residence at the 
village Tondanur, a few miles from the railway 
station of French Rocks of to-day, in connection 
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with a domestic matter of Vitthaladeva’s family. 
It seems a daughter of this ruler was possessed, 
and all the Jaina divines at court and elsewhere, 
were not able to raise the ghost and free the 
young lady from its clutches. Ramanuja is 
supposed to have effected this successfully, and 
in gratitude therefor the ruler became a disciple 
of Ramanuja giving up Jainism which was his 
former religion. It is after this incident that 
Ramanuja got to know of the image buried at 
Melkottai and installed it in a temple built for 
the purpose in the locality. The precise date 
given for that is, as we have already noted, at 
the commencement, the equivalent of A. D. 1099. 
It is this date that actually runs against what is 
known from inscriptions and history. At this 
date A. D. 1099, Vitthaladeva was yet a prince, 
and his father who gives himself the titles 
of a feudatory of the Chalukya empire under 
Vikramaditya VI, had just died. He was suc- 
ceeded in the position by an elder brother of 
Bittideva holding only a subordinate position 
like that of his other brother. It was about 
A. D. 1106 at the earliest that he became ruler in 
his own right, even in a subordinate capacity as 
a feudatory of the Chalukya empire. We have 
inscriptions of date A. D. 1117 stating that the 
temple of Narayana at Belur was completed,* and 


* Epigraphica Oarnatica, Hassan, Vol. Belur, 58 and 41. 
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the image of God was installed in it. The year 
before that A. D. 1116 Vishnuvardhana’s general 
Gangaraja successfully drove the Cholas out of 
Mysore and captured Talakkad. * If Ramanuja 
met him as ruler in the locality in which he is 
said to have spent his time of exile in Mysore, it 
must have been after A. D. 1106. It is very 
probable that Bittideva was in no position to 
do anything for Ramanuja or Vaishnavism till 
much later when his whole attention was centred 
on releasing Southern Mysore from the grip of 
the Cholas. There seems to be therefore a 
discrepancy of about 16 or 16 years in regard 
to this particular date. 

THE CHOLA CONTEMPORARY OF RAMANUJA: 

There is one other detail in connection with this 
matter which we get from the Guruparamparas, 
namely that Ramanuja returned to ^rirangam, 
from this locality where he had resided for about 
25 years, on hearing that the Chola monarch for 
the time being, having had an attack of 
carbuncle, died from the effects of it. Of course, 
the Vaishnavas regard this as a visitation from 
God Vishiiu for his disservice, and dub him 
Krimikanta Chola. The Chola contemporary of 
Ramanuja at this period, and the Chola who was 
responsible for Ramanuja’s taking himself away 

* Epigraphica Oarnatica, Vol. for Mysore, Ma\avalle 31. 
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from &rlrangam to the Mysore country, could 
have been no other than Kulottunga I, who was 
by no means a fanatic &aiva. He may have been 
a &aiva and he may have been zealous in the 
pursuit of his religion ; but we have indubitable 
records that he was anything but a fanatic, as 
arrangements were made for the worship of Giod 
Ranganatha at a particular festival at &rirangam, 
and the inscription is dated in his reign *, and 
mentions him as the ruling sovereign. This 
would mean that in very &rlrangam, which was 
the place of Ramanuja, Kulottunga allowed the 
freedom to the Vaishnavas to make their own 
arrangements for worship even to the extent of 
providing for the recital of certain sections of 
the Prabandha, Notwithstanding this, it is not 
impossible to conceive that he invited Ramanuja 
for a discussion, or religious disputation, as 
against a &aiva controversialist, and punished 
the two Vaishnavas who went instead, in the 
manner described by putting their eyes out, not 
so much on account of differences in religion as 
to punish the impertinence of the answer that 
was actually given by the stout-hearted disciple 
of Ramanuja, Kurattalvan, who met the thesis 
that “ &iva is the Supreme ” by an almost 
blasphemous play upon words that the measure 


* South Ind. Ins, III, 70, pp. 148-152. 
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Drona was higher than the measure Siva, &iva 
being the name of Giod and of a grain measure 
alike. Then it was felt that Ramanuja’s position 
in &rirangam was dangerous, and he had to get 
away from there. If he remained anything like 
25 years out of ^rirangam and returned 
thereto only after the death of the ruler, the 
ruler under reference could be no other than 
Kulottunga I, who died some time about 
A. D. 1118-20, A. D. 1118 being the earliest 
known year of his successor Vikrama Choja, 
who was a Vaishnava. It is probable that 
Ramanuja’s building of the temple at Melkottai 
may have been some time after A. D. 1106 and 
before A. D. 1116. The date A.. D. 1099 for this 
seems impossible. 

DATE OF FOUNDATION OF TIRU-NARAYANAPURAM- 
MELKOTTA BY Ramanuja. Iii the traditional 
accounts of the Guruparampara, while it is 
possible that there should be errors in regard 
to the precise dating of events, as these were 
compiled generations later, the general trend 
of the story is likely to be more or less correct. 
On this assumption we may take it that 
Ramanuja went away to what is now Mysore, and 
remained there for a period of about a quarter 
of a century more or less as t’ 
state it. He might have rem 
and even gone about teaching ai 
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together a number of disciples devoted to 
him. It would be impossible for him to have 
constructed a temple like that at Melkotta, 
not a big temple that it now is, but even a 
comparatively small shrine, without the counte- 
nance of the local authority, and therefore we 
may well take it that that was undertaken after 
Ramanuja had gained the good-will and perhaps 
even the esteem of a devotee of Vishnu in the 
person of Vitthaladevaraya. As we have a 
specific date for his building the Vishnu shrine 
at Belur in A. D. 1117, we may perhaps 
safely take it that the temple at Melkotta was 
founded just a few years earlier, say, about 
A. D. 1015, when certainly Bittideva was the 
ruler, and was actively engaged in the locality 
round Mysore in the course of his conquest of 
that part of the country from the Cholas. 
This would mean a discrepancy of about 
fifteen or sixteen years in the date given by 
the Guruparampara for the foundation of the 
Melkotta temple. This event perhaps happened 
somewhere about A. D. 1115, rather than 
A. D. 1099. It is the Guruparampara of the 
Tritaya Brahmatantrasvamin that gives the date 
&aka 1021 precisely for this. But the other 
’^Gfefuparampara of Pinbalagiya Jlyar sets down 
the {late as Saka 1012, making the year 
Bahudtimyj&j like the other one, which is impossible, 
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as Bahudanya equates with &aka 1021, and 
cannot therefore with !§aka 1012. A discrepancy 
in the precise date therefore seems not merely 
possible, but is proved by this difference between 
the authorities. If Ramanuja returned to Srlran- 
gam soon after hearing of the death of the 
Chola, who was responsible for sending him 
away from there, it must have been at the 
earliest after A. D. 1118, it may be after 
A. D. 1120, which would agree fairly well with 
the date somewhere about A. D. 1115, for the 
foundation of the Melkotta temple. 

THE PERIOD OF RAMANUJA’S EXILE FROM SRI- 
rangam. The statement in the Venkatachala 
Itihasamala, which seems to couple Ramanuja’s 
first visit to Tirupati, to learn the secret teaching 
of the Ramayaua from his uncle, with the 
fact he had already got the grant of land of 
Balamandya, a village near Tirupati from 
Vitthaladevaraya seems highly improbable. 
Ramanuja was, under the instruction of his great 
grandfather Alavandar, being gradually equipped 
for the position of the chief Vaishnava teacher 
at f§rlrangam by acquiring from the eight 
disciples of Alavandar who each one had been 
entrusted with the esoteric teachings of the one 
or the other of the main Vaishnava scriptures, 
had begun acquiring these comparatively early 
in his life, after having been duly installed in 
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Srirangam. It seems unlikely that this took 
place so late as after his return from Mysore. 
It was probable that he had acquired this before 
his name could be put forward as a Vaishijava 
teacher of reputation, whose subscription to the 
&aiva doctrine coirld be regarded as of decisive 
importance. So Ramanuja’s first visit to Tirupati 
must have been pretty early in his life soon 
after he left Conjeevaram and went and settled 
down in Srirangam as yet not quite the chief 
Vaishnava teacher; while Anandalvar’s going 
over to Ramanuja to be his disciple might well 
have been after his return from Mysore. That 
an Agrahara had been established in Balamandya 
at his request by Vitthaladevaraya, is itself 
improbable as this village was near Tirupati 
which was not then in the Hoysala territory. 
Anantarya may have been one of the principal 
Vaishnavas who might have settled in that 
Agrahara. The Itihasamala statement seems to 
confound the two as apparently Anantarya was 
asked to go and settle down in Tirupati, probably 
because Ramanuja’s uncle, Tirumalai Nambi, had 
reached to ripe old age and could not be expected 
to continue his service, which involved a con- 
siderable amount of physical strain, for long. 
Counting therefore the 25 years’ stay of 
Ramanuja in Hoysala territory backwards from 
the date A. D. 1120, it would bring us to some 
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time about A. D. 1095, for him to leave &rirangam 
under fear of death through the ill-will of the 
Chola emperor. There is no obvious objection 
to this date from the circumstances of Ramanuja’s 
history, which would mean that he left the 
Chola country about A. D. 1095 and returned 
to it soon after A. D. 1120. 

RAMANUJA’S EPOCH-MAKING VISIT TO TIRUPATI. 

His second visit is the really epoch-making visit 
to Tirupati. We stated already that he was 
invited to go there by the Yadavaraja for the 
time being, as his name is not specifically 
mentioned to us, to argue on behalf of the 
Vaishnavas against the claims set up by the 
t§aivas that the temple on the hill was a Siva 
temple. It was also stated that this contention 
was raised, as worship in the temple had been 
neglected for some considerable time by the 
Vaikhanasa priests having abandoned the place, 
and the prescribed worship in the temple having 
been given up. It was this that gave the 
opportunity for the &aivas to take over the 
worship and claim possession of the temple. 
That might well have happened in the latter 
part of the reign of Kulottunga I, and in 
consequence of the same wave of &aiva 
fanaticism which turned out Ramanuja from the 
Chola country. It was about that time that 
TCalA.hfl.nti had become a great centre of the 
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&aivas. Ramanuja’s cousin, the son of the other 
sister of Tirumalai Nambi, who, as Grovinda 
Bhatta, was a fellow student of Ramanuja 
who had afterwards become a fanatical &aiva 
and was in residence in Kalahasti. He was so 

f 

fanatically attached to Saivism that Tirumalai 
Nambi found it very difficult to wean him 
from his attachment to &iva, and reclaim 
him to the fold of the Vaishnavas as the story 
has it. He had just then been reclaimed and 
Ramanuja was able to take him with him after 
completing his Ramayana studies with Tirumalai 
Nambi, according to the Guruparampara account. 
Therefore there was a considerable amount of 
&aiva fanaticism in the locality, and, if the 
actul Vaishnava priests at Tirupati failed to 
discharge the functions, it was possible for the 
&aivas to step into their place, and claim the 
shrine as their own. Since Ramanuja moved 
away from &rlrangam, the body of Vaishnavas 
at the place had been somewhat cowed down and 
could not put forward or sustain a claim to speak 
for the Vaishnavas as a whole. It was probably 
the return of Ramanuja to ^rlrangam, and the 
accession of a Vaishnava ruler like Vikrama 
CJhola to the Chola throne, that put new heart 
into the Vaishnavas and made them claim the 
temple on the hill as their own. This must have 
happened some time after Ramanuja returned 
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to &r!rangam, and had sufficient time to install 
himself in his place and make his position secure 
there. As a matter of fact the Venkatachala 
Itihasamdla states it that while Ramanuja was 
still in Tirupati, the news of the removal of the 
image of Govindaraja in the Govindaraja shrine 
in Chidambaram reached Tirupati. Ramanuja 
heard of this from those who had run away for 
shelter to Tirupati, carrying the movable images 
from the shrine. For this event a precise dating 
is possible, as it is actually mentioned in Tamil 
literature in three separate works of the poet 
Ottakkuttar, who was tutor and governor to 
Kulottunga II, the son and successor of Vikrama 
Chola who ascended the throne in A. D. 1135, 
and whose abhisheka must have taken place 
probably that year. So about A. D. 1135 ought 
to be the time when the images should have 
reached Tirupati. At that time Ramanuja was 
high in influence at the court of the local ruler 
Yadavaraja, and had been ordering things at 
Tirupati, largely not only for the conduct of 
worship as of old, but even to provide the temple 
,vith all that was necessary to carry on regular 
worship throughout the year, the periodical 
worship, provision for festivals, improvement of 
he town itself with a view to these, and much 
else that went to improve the amenities of the 
town to make it possible for the people there to 
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live comfortably all the year round and render 
the services to the temple which must have 
become much more constant and regular. It 
was then that the Yadavaraja undertook the 
building of the Grovindaraja shrine and lay out 
the Agrahara which he called Ramanujapura. 
Therefore then the second visit of Ramanuja to 
Tirupati should have taken place some eight or 
ten years after his return to ^rirangam, say> 
after A. D. 11 BO. If the Yadavaraya, whose 
capital is said to have been Narayanavaram not 
far from Tirupati, had been a ruler of such 
influence in the locality as to have helped 
Ramanuja, we can well expect some record of 
his doings, which would normally be set up in the 
temple in the form of inscriptions. There is 
no inscription referable to the time of any 
Yadavaraya, and the only record of the period is 
the one inscription of the 16th year of Vikrama 
Chola dated A. D. 1117, and this has reference 
to the &iva temple at Tirupaladisvaram, &ri 
parasaresvara, in lower Tirupati. We shall have 
to find an explanation for this. 

GHATTIDEVA, THE YADAVARAYA CONTEMPORARY 
OF ramanuja. We have records of a Yadava- 
raya of the time with whom we can, in our 
present state of knowledge, safely equate all 
these doings to assist Ramanuja to put the daily 
and annual functions in the temple on a footing 
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of assured purpose from time to time. The 
actual circumstances under which this was 
called for has already been stated. From all 
that was said before, it would be clear that, so 
far, the organisation for conducting worship in 
the temple of Tirupati seems to have been more 
or less of a private matter and left entirely to 
the community concerned to manage. It seems 
to have been entirely the doing of the Vaishnavas 
of the locality interested in the matter as actual 
worshippers of the deity installed in the temple. 
Except the earliest incidents connected with the 
almost legendary Tondaman Chakravarti, there 
is no mention of any state authority or royal 
personage having done anything towards this 
organisation of worship in the temple, or 
provision therefor, through all the long period of 
history that we have covered. It seems to have 
been left entirely to the Vaikhanasa priestly 
family, or it may be a few families, who had 
been brought in there for conducting the worship 
according to that school of Vaishnava Agama 
worship. In our comparatively scanty, and 
broken pieces of, information which are put 
together, there is no reference to this particular 
so far. Such grants as have been made to the 
temple — and there have been a number — were 
more or less private grants which were allowed 
to be managed by the residents of the locality^ 
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StUnattar as they are called, who had the 
management of the temple in their own hands, 
as in fact was the case actually in respect of 
shrines in villages right up to the end of the last 
century almost. Royal or official interference 
of a necessary or compulsory character, would 
be invoked only on occasions of extraordinary 
trouble, or dissension beyond the power of the 
local people to settle. The intervention sought 
of the local ruler, Yadavaraya was in this case 
of that particular character, on the basis of such 
information as we have access to for the present. 
There is an inscription of the 17th year of 
Vikrama Chola, which would bring us to the 
date A. D. 1135, of a Yadavaraya by name 
Ghattideva who was ruling in this locality, very 
probably as a governor — it may be a feudatory — 
of the ruling Chola for the time being, and that 
is, Vikrama Chola. In the records just a few 
years later, he assumes the title — probably he was 
given that title — Kulottungasola- Yadavaraya, 
which would mean he contimied to hold the 
office under Kulottunga II, the son and successor 
of Vikrama Chola. More than that, he apparently 
continued to be conducting the administration 
loyally, and earned the appreciation of his 
sovereign so far as to have been conferred this 
title of honour. This is a point of some 
importance in this context, as that would go a 
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great way towards explaining why he did not put 
on record any inscriptions in the temple of what 
he did by way of organising worship, and 
even making benefactions to the temple. This 
Grhattideva seems to have been the actual ruler 
during the period with which we are concerned, 
as his records seem to go down to A. D. 1150. 
He is said to have had the title Yadava Narayana, 
which perhaps need not be given a Vaishnava 
significance. Some time later we hear of a 
son of his, a Rajamalla Yadavaraya, otherwise 
Bhujabala Siddharasa; but his records take him 
to rather late in the reign of Kulottunga 111, 
Therefore we may take it safely that it was this 
Ghattideva, the feudatory of both Vikrama 
Chola and Kulottunga II, that was actually 
the Yadavaraya who called in the assistance of 
Ramanuja to settle the dispute in the Tirupati 
temple Not only that, he interested himself 
further in putting the whole course of temple 
management and worship in order through 
Ramanuja and the community of Vaishnavas in 
Tirupati. We may perhaps take it that he did 
not, as rulers of his standing before him did, 
think of putting on record what he did to the 
temple at Tirupati, as he might have felt 
Buch a thing might have been displeasing to 
the sovereign, who showed himself to be an 
enthusiastic follower of Saivism personally, and 
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what is really more, what he did to the Vishnu 
temple both at Tirupati on the hill, and the town 
below, were acts which might have been 
regarded as going against some of the acts of the 
suzerain. It is just possible that Kulottunga II 
as a Hindu sovereign might not have actually 
objected to his doing what he actually did, but 
it would be justifiable if the Yadavaraya felt shy 
that these acts of his may not be actively 
approved at headquarters. This Grhattideva 
Yadavaraya therefore, the first name among the 
Yadavaraya rulers to come to our notice in 
inscriptions early in the 12th century A. D., 
seems to have been the actual ruler, who was 
contemporary with Ramanuja. 

THE PROBABLE TIME OP THE SECOND VISIT OF 
Ramanuja. Having regard to all these various 
circumstances, we are entitled to infer that the 
most active part in the life of Ramanuja in 
Tirupati must be the years following the 
accession of Kulottunga II to the Chola empire. 
This was his second visit. According to the 
Vlnkaffichala Itihasamala , he paid a third visit 
when he was lu2 years of age, and then regarded 
it as no more possible for him to be visiting 
Tirupati as frequently as hitherto, and made 
certain arrangements in order to assure per- 
manence to the arrangements that he had made, 
and returned to £rlrangam. The same work 
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says that he paid afterwards two or three flying 
visits before he died. In the traditional Guru- 
parampara accounts, he is supposed to have 
lived 120 years, the length of a mahada§a. 
Without taking it too literally, we might regard 
Ramanuja’s was a long life running past a 
century, it may even be some years more than 
that, and whithout attempting to be too precise 
where perhaps too much precision may not be 
possible, we may say roughly that the active 
period of Ramanuja’s life covered a century from 
A. D. 1050 to A. D. 1150. Going by the precise 
statements given above, his 102nd year would 
correspond to the year A. D. 1119 which we have 
shown to be impossible for the precise events 
recorded, of which we can be certain in regard 
to dating If in A. D. 1119, he was 102, he must 
have lived on 18 years longer which would 
mean that he passed away some time about 
the year A. D. 1139, which, having regard to the 
precise dating of the accession of Kulottunga II, 
would make it much too early. But if we take 
in the 15 or 16 years of discrepancy by way 
of antedating that we have noted already, it 
would mean that he actually passed away in 
A. D. 1155, and this date, it is just possible may 
be correct. 
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ORGANISATION OF WORSHIP AT TIRUPATI 
BY RAMANUJA. 

THE OCCASION FOR RAMANUJA’S WORK IN THIS 
LINE. The main items of his arrangements for 
the conduct of worship in Tirupati, and what he 
did for the improvement both of the shrine and 
the town, may be summarised as from the 
Venkatachala Itihasamala. The purpose for 
which Ramanuja was invited to Tirupati on this 
occasion was to meet the arguments of the 
&aivas at the Court of the Yadavaraya, in 
justification of their claims to the possession 
of the temple on the hill, as a shrine dedicated 
to £iva and as such entitled to &aiva guardian- 
ship. They put forward that certain peculiar 
features of the temple, both in the features of 
the image itself and in the details of the worship 
conducted, constituted a claim to the image 
being regarded as that of &iva, and the shrine 
therefore a &aiva shrine. It is hardly necessary, 
for our present purpose, to go through the whole 
series of arguments which Ramanuja urged in 
reply to give satisfaction to the Saivas, quoting 
largely from the Pauranic and other authorities, 
and drawing largely on the Prabandha works 
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also. He was therefore able completely to 
satisfy the Yadavaraja that the features pointed 
out were features by no means peculiar to &iva 
alone, and forms of Vishnu with those features 
are not impossible either of contemplation or of 
representation. Biit even then, the f§aivas had 
recourse to this final argument that the Yadava- 
raja had been prejudiced against them, not by 
force of the arguments of Ramanuja, but by 
some kind of an occultic influence which they 
actually averred Ramanuja exercised over him. 
To put the matter beyond all doubt, it is said 
that Ramanuja suggested that the ultimate 
decision might be left to God himself, and it 
was then that they got prepared the weapons 
peculiar to &iva and Vishnu which were to be 
placed in the sanctum of the temple when the 
night worship should be over, and the sanctum 
locked up and sealed, so that nobody might 
have access to the place. It was agreed that 
whichever of the weapons the image of the 
God had assumed when the shrine should be 
opened in the morning, would indicate the 
nature of the deity there. Certain accounts, of 
a popular character generally say that Ramanuja 
assumed the form of a serpent, as he was him- 
self an emanation of Ananta, the serpent, and set 
the conch and the disc in the hands of Vishnu 
overnight. But the Vlnka^achala Itihasamala is 

til 
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quite content with merely saying that Ramanuja 
spent the night in contemplation upon the deity, 
and in prayer that the deity might prove the 
truth by assuming the Vaishnava weapons, as 
he had no honest doubt whatever that the deity 
was a Vaishnava deity, and had been so 
regarded almost from the time that the image 
was found and a temple was erected to house it. 
That done, it was his responsibility as head of 
the Vaishnavas, and of the Raja, who was the 
ruler of the locality, to see to it that whatever 
had to be done in the temple had been laid 
down, with proper arrangements made for 
carrying them out through the year. Naturally 
this would involve arrangements for the worship 
as it had so far been conducted continuously, and 
wherever necessary to revive items of temple 
ritual, which may have fallen into desuetude. 
Some few new items which seemed to Ramanuja 
very appropriate were also introduced in his 
time and continued ever since. 

THE DETAILS OF RAMANUJA’S ORGANISATION. Of 

the seven divisions of the work, Sri Venka^achala 
Itihasamala, the first three sections or stabakas 
as they are called, are concerned with the 
discussion as to the Vaishnava character of the 
image. The remaining four stabakas are taken 
up with what Ramanuja did for the temple, and, 
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after him, his disciple Anantarya. Since ins- 
criptions of the next following century do 
mention the gardens and other features named 
after Ramanuja and Anantarya, we may take it 
that Ramanuja’B doings there and Anantarya’s 
presence are matters which need not be regarded 
as historically doubtful. Nos. 171 and 17B from 
the Tirupati temple mention, without a doubt 
Anandalvan, and No. 175 mentions equally 
clearly the Tirtmandavana (flower-garden) of 
Ramanuja. Ramanuja’s effort therefore as to 
what he should do consisted first of all in the 
publication of the Yadavaraya’s award that the 
shrine was a Vishnu shrine, and to restore to it 
the rituals of worship, etc., according to the 
Vaikhanasa Agarna as of old, after performing 
the initial purificatory rite of the great ablution 
of the temple, etc. He is said next to have 
repaired the tower rising over the temple called 
Ananda Nilaya in accordance with the pres- 
criptions of the same Agama. He is said to have 
made a gold necklet containing an image of 
Padmavati, and put it round the neck of the God 
and restored the image to its position. This is 
the first part. The next item that called for his 
attention was the performance of the weekly 
ablutions, and the kind of face-mark with which 
the God’s image was to be decorated. The 
ablution given to the God on every Friday 
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was in accordance with the Ananda Samhita 
of the Agamas of the Vaikhanasas. The upright 
face-mark for the God ( U rdh va Pundra) was 
prescribed to be of the camphor mixture called 
Pacchaikarpuram, and for three days from Mon- 
day onwards, of the white earth generally called 
Namam. All the jewels and wearing apparel of 
the God were to be removed on Thursday, and 
the God was to be dressed only in flowers 
completely. He instituted, that during this 
process the Nacchiyar Tirumoli, one of collection 
in the Prabandha was to be recited. For the 
continuance of the worship in the proper form, 
and, according to the practices of the Vaikhanasa 
Agama, he entrusted the work to such of the 
descendants of the early Vaikhanasa priest 
Bimbadhara, who, having received the puri- 
ficatory ceremony of Vaishnava initiation from 
himself, were to conduct worship. He made 
arrangements for the installation of images of 
the Alvars ; but, as several of these by themselves, 
had stated that it would be profanation to walk 
up the hill, Ramanuja arranged to install their 
images in Tirupati at the foot of the hill in the 
shrine of Govindaraja which had recently been 
constructed. 

THE BUILDING OF THE GOVINDARAJA TEMPLE. 

The most important item of Ramanuja’s work 
on. this occasion, was the building of this 
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Govindavaja shrine. The temple on the top of the 
hill was dedicated to Vishnu in the form in which 
he is believed to reside in Vaikun^ha (Vishnu’s 
Heaven). There the God is in the standing 
posture, with all the attributes and attendants 
usual to him, in Vaikuntha. The Govindaraja in 
Chidambaram was believed, and the belief conti- 
nues even now, was the representation of God 
as he sleeps on Ananta, the great serpent, on the 
‘ ocean of milk ’. It is upon this feature that 
the young Chola monarch made a pun in his 
remark that the natural home of that God was 
the sea, not the front yard of the temple of 
Nataraja. So when the movable images from 
Chidambaram had been brought by the Vaishna- 
vas, and the Yadavaraja \indertook to build a 
temple to house them, Vishnu, as he lay abed 
on ‘ the ocean of milk ’, was installed in the 
temple at the foot of the Tirupati hill. The 
Yadavaraja not only built the shrine at the end 
of the town, but built houses round it on the 
four sides, and, presenting them to good 
Brahmans, made an Agrahara round the temple 
calling the place Ramanujapura, which became 
thereafter an important locality, as he took care 
to provide everything that was required to 
constitute a good town out of it. Ramanuja 
arranged for a small shrine for Goda within the 
temple, and taking that occasion the YadavarSja 
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instituted two annual festivals in that temple, 
one in Ani (August — September) and the other 
in Marga{i (December — January). Having done 
this, the Yadavaraja invited Tirumalai Nambi 
and Anantarya to come and reside in the houses 
which he had built in Lower Tirupati. 

the temple wateb supply. The temple on the 
hill had been provided, soon after the foundation 
of the temple, with w'ells for the temple services 
and for the purpose of the garden by one 
Rangadasa. They had fallen into disrepair and 
got partly destroyed. Ramanuja restored these 
two wells. On the bank of the step well, he 
set up images of Srinivasa and Bhudevi, and 
arranged that the flowers etc., used in the temple 
service should be thrown into the well as sacred 
to Bhudevi. Then there seems to have been a 
difficulty for the supply of good water, and 
one of the services rendered by Tirumalai 
Nambi ever since he settled down there, was to 
bring the supply of water from Papanasa, some 
distance away. On the occasion of Alavandar’s 
visit, Tirumalai Nambi was not able to bring 
the water owing to illness, and, to avoid the 
inconvenience for the future, Alavandar obtained 
divine sanction to use the water from the 
kitchen-well dug by Rangadasa within the 
temple .premises for the kitchen service. This 
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was called Sundarasvami well, the water from 
which was accepted as equivalent to the 
water from the Papanasa by God himself by 
Slavandar’s prayer. According to the original 
story, which is recorded in all the Pura^as, 
the image of the God was discovered under 
a tamarind tree by the &udra Rangadasa, and 
when the Tondaman Chakravarti afterwards 
wanted to build a shrine, he had to take note of 
this, and in planning the temple, he found this 
original tamarind tree and another Champaka 
tree, the flower from which was used for worship, 
were near each other and limited the extent of 
space on which the temple could be constructed. 
As the Tondaman Chakravarti was much 
exercised about it, the trees moved away from 
each other and widened the space, and thus 
solved the difficulty. Having heard the story, 
Ramanuja made arrangements for the worship 
of these trees within the premises of the shrine. 

NAGA JEWELS ON THE ARMS OP GOD’S IMAGE. 

The next item that called for Ramanuja’s 
attention was a Naga jewel (jewel in the shape of 
a cobra), which was worn on only one arm of the 
God Venkatesa. When he wanted information 
as to how it came about, he was told the story 
that a Gajapati King by name Vira Narasimha, 
was at Tirupati in the course of a pilgrimage, 
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which he had undertaken to Ramesvaram. 
Finding that the temple was without a tower, he 
wanted that a great tower should be built, and, 
having ordered the building, he went forward on 
his pilgrimage, and when he returned to Tirupati, 
work on the tower had already reached the first 
stage. At this stage, he had a dream, when he 
was in Tirupati, that Ananta, the great serpent, 
appeared before him and complained that, by 
way of devoted service to God, he was over- 
loading him, as the whole hill was his own body, 
and wished to be spared the trouble. After 
taking advice, he stopped the tower at the stage 
which it had reached, and in token of Ananta’s 
appearance before him, got a representation of 
him made as a jewel, and placed it on one of the 
arms of the Grod which the God himself had 
accepted. At the same time he was also informed 
that not one but a pair of Naga jewels were 
presented to God Venkatesa on the occasion of 
his marriage with Padmavatl by his father-in-law 
Akasaraja. Having regard to this Ramanuja 
asked that the gold Naga jewels should be on 
both hands of Venkatesa. 

shrines TO narasimha. Another of the institu- 
tions of Ramanuja is said to be the Nrsimha 
shrine within the premises of the temple. The 
Paura^ic story in regard to this is that God 
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Sankara performed a penance to Vishnu-Nrsimha 
who appeared before him and granted his prayer. 
This is said to have taken place on the west 
bank of the Smmi Pushkaraui, and an attempt 
was made later to build a temple to &iva on the 
spot. The Vaishjjavas of the locality objected on 
the ground that a Siva shrine should not be 
built there as God himself had ordered otherwise, 
on the authority of the Puranas. According to 
their story, when the original temple was 
constructed and subsidiary shrines made for 
Vishnu and his attendant deities, Siva requested 
that he might also be allowed accommodation 
on the hill. God Vishnu himself, to whom the 
request was preferred, allotted to &iva a place at 
the foot of the hill on the banks of the Kapila 
Tlrtha, and hence they argued it would be 
sacrilege to build a shrine to Siva anywhere 
within the limits of the hill. Bamanuja agreed, 
and, in order to solve even future difficulties 
arising therefrom, provided a shrine within the 
walls of the temple for Nrsimha as this aspect of 
Vishnu was fearsome and frightening to ordinary 
people. He therefore provided a shrine within 
the sanctum of the temple under the tower 
Ananda Nilaya for Nrsimha, and ordained worship 
there. He also arranged for the setting up of 
an image of Nrsimha where Markandeya was 
supposed to have had a vision of Nrsimha himself 
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in front of the Nrsimha cavern which led by a 
secret passage to the hill. Ramanuja set up an 
image of Nrsimha and built a shrine for the 
image, and arranged worship for that also. 

MIRACLES IN FAVOUR OF ANANTARYA AND THEIR 

perpetuation. Then follows the story of two 
miracles that God Srinivasa is supposed to have 
performed in respect of Anantarya. The first 
has reference to a hollow in the chin of the 
image, which, according to the story, is said to 
have been caused by Anantarya in the following 
circumstances. Anantarya was engaged in digg- 
ing a small tank for watering his garden. He 
used to make his wife, then pregnant, carry the 
baskets of earth on her head to be thrown at a 
distance. God took pity on her, and, in the 
form of a young bachelor, used to carry the 
basket on his head and relieve Anantarya’s wife 
of the labour. Anantarya felt displeased that 
this impertinent bachelor was depriving him and 
his wife of the merit of service to God. When the 
bachelor would not give up what he was doing, 
notwithstanding several reqiiests, he became 
wild and hit him with the butt-end of the shovel 
with which he was digging. The bachelor dis- 
appeared, and when Anantarya went into the 
temple for worship in the evening as usual, he 
noticed the bleeding wound on the spot where 
he hit the bachelor. Taken aback by this, he 
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immediately ran out and brought in a herb to 
stop the bleeding, and making a powder from 
out of it filled in the wound and thus stopped 
the bleeding. Pleased with this service of 
Anantarya, Grod agreed that, as an item of daily 
worship, that depression should be filled with the 
camphor mixture, which is used for his face- 
mark, and ordered that the shovel itself should 
be hung up in a prominent place in front of the 
temple. The other miracle was that Anantarya 
was cultivating a flower-garden with the greatest 
care near the temple. He found that at the 
flowering season, the flowers were all collected 
and used and thrown about, leaving comparatively 
little of it for his own purpose in the morning. 
Being very wroth that somebody should be 
doing this, he kept watch to discover who it was 
that was actually doing it. After six or seven 
failures, he discovered one night a princely 
young man and a young lady to match, 
were disporting themselves in the garden and 
playing with the flowers, etc. The old man ran 
about to capture the young man who dodged 
him and disappeared into the temple. But he 
managed, however, to catch the young lady and 
tied her up to the next champaka tree. As 
became her, she begged of him to release her, 
and pleaded that he should take hold of the man 
and punish him, and not her, whom he might 
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regard as his own daughter, and let go. 
Anantarya would not let her go. When the day 
dawned, and the temple servants entered the 
sanctum, Srinivasa intimated to them what 
actually took place, and when the story reached 
Anantarya, he was transported beyond bounds ; 
and, taking the flower basket full of flowers and 
carrying Padmavat!, the goddess, on his head, he 
entered the temple, and set both of them before 
God. This story is said to have been related to 
Ramanuja, and he ordered that thereafter on the 
occasion of the Purattasi festival, the Grod may 
be taken to the garden on the seventh day, and 
that Anantarya may be presented with a garland 
of flowers, etc., on the eighth day on the occasion 
of the festival of the car. 

FOOTMARKS OF SRINIVASA UNDER THE TAMARIND 
TREE. The next institution of Ramanuja is the 
footprints of God under the tamarind tree half 
way up the hill. It was stated already that 
Ramanuja went to Tirupati to learn the orthodox 
teaching of the Ramayam from his uncle 
Tirumalai Nambi, who under direction of 
Xlavandar had been in residence on the hill 
serving God. Since Ramanuja would not go up 
the hill and resided in Lower Tirupati, the 
Nambi had to come down from the hill, and they 
so arranged it that they met somewhere halfway 
up the hill where there was a big shady tamarind 
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tree. The Rdmayam teaching went on under 
this tree. Tirumalai Nambi was sorry however 
that the discharge of his duty to Ramanuja and 
the community deprived him of the afternoon 
worship of God, a duty which he regarded as 
due from him. In this perplexing position, God 
appeared before him in a dream and told him 
that He would appear before him at the mid-day 
worship where he was, and while Ramanuja 
and the Nambi were engaged in the Rdmayaua 
lesson, and, at the correct moment of worship in 
the temple on the top of the hill, the footmarks 
of God appeared in front of these two with 
the smell of flowers and basil, and such other 
articles of worship as were thrown at the feet of 
God. Ramanuja thereafter arranged that the 
spot should be held as a place of worship and 
everybody who goes up the hill, on reaching 
this spot should offer worship to Srinivasa, crying 
out the name of Govinda. Even Chaaddlas 
were allowed to go and offer worship there, after 
having bathed in a tank called Chaydala-tirtha. 

ABBANGEMENTS FOB WORSHIP OF RAMA, VABAHA, 
ETC. Ramanuja was also responsible for install- 
ing within the temple of Srinivasa an image of 
&ri Rama as He offered refuge to Vibhishaija 
just before the war of the RUmdyaua. This 
manifestation of God was made in response to the 
prayer of a certain Yogi by name Visvambara 
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who lived on the banks of the river Vaigai 
(Sans. Kytamala) to the south-west of Madura, 
at a place called K'alavinkam in Sanskrit (Tam. 
Kuruvitturai). Owing to disturbances in the 
locality later on, the Vaishnavas were directed to 
carry the image for protection to Venkatachalam. 
The image was brought to Tirupati as Tirumalai 
Nambi and Ramanuja were engaged in the study 
of that part of the Bamayana. Happy at the 
coincidence, Ramanuja arranged to set up the 
image of Rama as He appeared on that occasion, 
with the addition of an image of Sita also, and 
provided a place of worship for these in the temple. 

The next item in this line is Ramanuja’s 
enforcing the old-time worship of Varaha on the 
west bank of the Svami Pushkarani before 
offering worship at the temple of Srinivasa. In 
ordering worship at the temple of Govindaraja, 
Ramanuja also ordained that, as in Venkatachala, 
the temple priests, after the performance of 
the last item of worship overnight, should be 
presented with garlands in the shrine of Vishvak- 
sena, the guardian deity before locking up the 
door for the night. 

FESTIVAL IN MEMORY OF TIRUMALAI NAMBI. 

The sixth section of the work has reference to the 
association of Tirumalai Nambi and Anantarya 
with Tirupati. In regard to Tirumalai Nambi 
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we have already stated how and when he went 
to Tirupati, and what service he was rendering 
there on the hill. One of the items of service to 
which he devoted himself was the carrying of 
water from the Papanasa, a few miles away, for 
the daily ablution of the God. He used to carry 
the water-pot on the head reciting the Periya 
Tirumoli of Tirumangai 5.1var on the way. One 
day he noticed suddenly that the weight on the 
head was diminishing gradually, and discovered 
when he looked at it that the pot was empty. 
Turning back he discovered a young hunter was 
drinking off the water' by deftly making a small 
hole in the earthern pot by means of an arrow. 
To the Nambi’s angry question whether it was 
proper that he should do what he did, as the 
water was intended for (rod’s service, the hunter 
answered with a provoking nonchalance “ 0, 
Grandfather, do not be distressed about the 
water. Here a little way down is a holy pool of 
water, from which you can carry the water for 
the temple service”. So saying he went a little 
way ahead and pointed to the Akasaganga, and 
said “ This is the holy Ganges water itself, and 
you might bring this daily for Our service ”. So 
saying the hunter disappeared. Wondering at 
the exhibition of God’s grace to his devotees, he 
became even more' devoted than before, and was 
thereafter carrying water from the Akasaganga 
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instead of the more distant Papam§a. Since 
God himself chose to call him grandfather 
(Tata), the term Tatarya was added as a 
cognomen or title. His descendants thereafter 
were entitled Tataryas or Tatacharyas in conse- 
quence. Tirumalai Nambi had a son whom he 
had named Ramanuja. On his premature death, 
he adopted a son whom he named Kumara 
Tirumalai Nambi, whom the Nambi used to call 
Tata for brevity. It would appear that this 
young man was extremely friendly to everybody 
and received the sobriquet of Tolappa (the 
friendly one). Hence the family came to be 
known as Tolappa Tatacharya. When Tirumalai 
Nambi passed away, Ramanuja instituted the 
festival in his honour on the day following the 
Adhyayana Utsava during which the Prabhanda 
used to be recited. The festival consisted in 
bathing the image of God, seating the image in 
the Mangalagiri hall, with water brought by 
Vaishnava Brahmans from the Akasaganga 
chanting the Prabhanda of Tirumangai Alvar all 
the way in procession, and presenting Satakopa 
(the sin-destroying crown surmounted by a pair 
of sandals). 

the pavilion of yamunacharya. In regard to 
Anantarya we have already stated that he came 
to Ramanuja as a disciple from his native place 
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Balamandya in the country near Tirupati, and 
that he volunteered service to go to Tirupati on 
Ramanuja’s requisition. His service consisted in 
making a flower-garden and supplying flowers 
for the purpose of the daily worship of the God. 
Having heard that Yamunacharya during his 
stay there at Tirupati had a little cottage near 
the temple from which he supplied flower for 
the God, Anantarya built a mandapa there in 
which he set up an image of Yamunacharya. 
Anantarya used to bring the flowers there, string 
them up and take them over for service to the 
temple. He had a son whom he named Ramanuja 
who used to assist his father in this service. 

RAMANUJA’S REGULATIONS AS TO RESIDENCE AT 
tirupati, etc. The other festivals instituted by 
Ramanuja are collected together in the 7th 
section. Ramanuja had to make certain regulat- 
ions in regard to residents at Tirupati, as that 
was considered an act of desecration on the 
authority of the Puranas and the Prabandhas, 
which he adopted in his own conduct. So he 
laid down that those who were engaged in the 
immediate service of God should alone reside 
on the hill, all else even among the devotees 
living at the foot. The second regulation was 
that those resident there, and the pilgrims that 
go there, all of them should take for food what 
was provided by the temple after the temple 
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service was over. The third regulation was that 
those resident on the hill should not grow flower- 
plants for purposes of household worship, but 
should use only those used for worship in the 
temple. The next regulation was that when one 
of the residents on the hill is about to die, he 
should be taken down the hill before death. 
The next regulation laid down is that the 
animals and birds on the hill should not be 
killed in hunting as they were regarded as 
creatures specially devoted to God. The next 
rule laid down is that those going up the hill 
should not use vehicles for carrying them, and 
should not wear sandals or other protection for 
the feet. The whole precincts of the hill were 
marked as all the distance from the Kapila Tlrtha 
at the foot of the hill to the Svami Pushkaraai on 
the top, with a radius all round the Svami 
Pushkaraai of one ydjana, seven to eight miles. 
It was also laid down that, within this area, no 
temples should be built for any other God. 
These regulations that Ramanuja made were 
put before God himself for His approval by 
Tirumalai Nambi and Anantarya, and promul- 
gated accordingly. 

APPOINTMENT OP BACHELOB SUPERINTENDENT. 

For the purpose of carrying out these regulations 
and seeing to the regular conduct of worship, 
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etc., Ramanuja wanted a disinterested person as 
superintendent. He therefore arranged that a 
bachelor of good qualifications should be nomi- 
nated for the purpose. The person chosen must 
be a man of learning, should be capable of 
advising the local ruler, and should be free from 
any desire. He therefore nominated a bachelor 
accordingly, as prescribed in the ParameSvara 
Samhita, gave him the image of Rama for 
worship, and entrusted him with the Hanuman 
seal, a seal with the device of Hanuman on it for 
sealing up the treasury, and was given the key 
with which to lock up the temple for the night. 
In ordering the affairs regarding the temple, he 
was to take advice of Tiumalai Nambi and 
Anantarya all the time that their advice was 
available. This bachelor was also given a 
pennon with a bell-mark as his ensign, and the 
Yadavaraja was to support his authority. 

FINAL ARRANGEMENTS OF RAMANUJA DURING HIS 
LAST visit. When again he visited Tirupati 
for the last time almost, he found this arrange- 
ment working satisfactorily so far. Tirumali 
Nambi had passed away some time since, and 
Anantarya was getting old ; and he therefore 
found the work too much for the bachelor 
SanySsin. He thought it was necessary to give 
him two or three assistants, as there was work 
enough for three or four. He also wanted that 
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a special service should be instituted such as is 
described in the Tiruvaymoli of Nammalvar. 
With a view to this in particular, he set up a 
Sanyas in under the name Satakopa Yati, who was 
given charge of what the bachelor had hitherto 
been doing. Then choosing four bachelors from 
among the disciples of Anantarya, he appointed 
them to assist this Sanyasin. Advising the 
Yadavaraja to see to the affairs of the temple 
being managed satisfactorily and instructing 
him to act according to the advice of Anantarya, 
Ramanuja left Tirupati finally for Srirangam. 
For the future he ordained that the management 
should be Anantarya’s as long as he lived, and 
after him some one of his descendants. The 
Satakopa Yati representing Ramanuja himself, 
and some representatives of Tirumalai Nambi to- 
gether, should have the whole management. He 
also wanted that one of the representatives 
should be of the &atamarshana Gotra as 
representative of Nadamuni and Yamunacharya. 

ARRANGEMENTS FOR THE RECITAL OF THE 

prabandha. Some time later Ramanuja passed 
away, and, on hearing this, Anantarya set up 
an image of Ramanuja with the permission of 
God Srinivasa, and instituted a festival with the 
recital of Rfimanuja Nurrandddi (the centum 
on Ramanuja) during the Adhyayana Utsavam. 
On one occasion one Srirangaraja who used to 
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recite the Prabandha in ^rirangam and was also 
accustomed to instructing Ramanuja himself in 
the Prabandham went on a visit to Tirupati. 
On the occasion of his worship in the sanctum, 
he sang the Tiruvaymoli of the Alvar. At 
the end of it, God commanded him to sing a few 
verses from the first Alvars, and, having received 
the holy water and prasada, he returned to 
Tirumali Nambi and Anantarya. Since his 
visit the Adhyayana Utsavam in Tirupati was 
organised, and the chanting even of Periyalvar’s 
Tirumoli. He then left for 6rirangam. To 
continue this work a special man was appointed 
who came to be called Srl-Saila Vignapti 
Kdrya (the official to make petitions to the God 
of the hill) on the analogy of a Ssrlrangavaja 
Vignapti Karya, whose function was the recital 
of the Tiruvaymoli. 

CRITICAL REVIEW OF THE ACCOUNT. These, 
according to the Itihasamala , were the arrange- 
ments that Ramanuja made in Tirupati for the 
conduct of worship in the temple. As would 
naturally be expected there is in these things a 
certain amount of miracle mixed up with several 
matter of fact arrangements. It would be rather 
difficult to rationalise over the miracles where 
we are actually concerned with the devotees 
who believed in them. Any process of rationr 
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alisation of these would seem therefore to be out 
of place. We may or may not believe in these. 
We have nothing by means of which to say 
categorically whether Ramanuja and his com- 
panions believed in them or not. We shall have 
to leave them there. Even where they are 
miracles, the institutions based on them remain. 
Therefore we might pass over the miracles side 
of it without further notice, and consider, so 
far as the history of the temple is concerned, 
whether Ramanuja did or could have done all 
that is ascribed to him. We have already 
indicated that, in less than a century of time, 
some of these institutions get to be referred 
to in inscriptional records in parts of the 
Tirupati temple which may not be altogether 
late structures, Tirupati having received com- 
paratively little addition till much later times. 
From what we have already stated above, we 
have enough justification for taking it that 
Ramanuja did play an important part in the 
organisation of worship in the temple at Tirupati, 
and that he had occasion to do it at the time 
indicated. The Venkatachala ItihasamMa seems 
to be a work composed at a period much later 
than Ramanuja, it may be ; but even so, it 
records the traditions coming down to the time, 
and, at the very best, it would be a mere effort 
at explaining the institutions that actually 
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existed in the temple. Bo the institutions were 
there, whether the origin of these had anything 
miraculous to support it or not. For instance, 
the miraculous occurrences in connection with 
Anantarya a modern reader may well consider 
could not have been readily believed in the time 
of Ramanuja. Even this would be taking too 
much for granted. Devotees do believe in 
miracles, and, if they do believe in them and set 
up institutions in consequence, it is none of our 
business to call the institutions of festivals them- 
selves unhistorical. We shall perhaps see, in 
the course of the whole history of the temple, 
that these institutions existed, at least there are 
records mentioning them — almost from a century 
after the date of Ramanuja. We shall discuss 
those details when they come before us in our 
further consideration of this history. For the 
present we may take it that many of these 
institutions had either been in existence before 
Ramanuja, or had been newly brought into 
existence by Ramanuja, or were by him, put on 
a footing of permanence. 
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THE LAST CHOLAS AND THEIR SUCCESSORS. 

A GAP IN OUR KNOWLEDGE, A. D. 1 150-1 *85. The 

period of active life of Ramanuja comes to a close 
in the middle of the 12th century, and the laBt 
date for him may therefore be taken to be 
roughly A. D. 1150. The first Chola inscription 
of this period that we come upon in the region 
of Tirupati is that of Rajaraja III referable to 
the year A. D. 1235. Between these two dates, 
there seems to be a gap, as it were, of about 
three generations. We have seen already that a 
Yadavaraya ruler of the locality was of great 
assistance to Ramanuja, and had rendered 
valuable services both to Ramanuja and to the 
temple at Tirupati. According to the inscrip- 
tional records of the period, we find a Yadava 
G-hattideva holding a position both under 
Vikrama Chola and his successor Kulottunga, 
and the available records of his do not seem to 
go much beyond A. D. 1140. But these records 
indicate that he had sons, one of whom has left 
records referable to a period somewhat late in 
the reign of Kulottunga III which would, take us 
to the eighties of the 12th century. These 
records have reference to one son. Possibly he 
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had others who may have held the subordinate 
government in succession to the father, although 
no records of them have so far come down to 
us. The history of the locality therefore seems 
to be deeply associated with the fortunes of 
these Yadavarayas, as we see one Vxra Narasimha 
Yadavaraya, with the Chajukya titles, wielding 
great power and exercising authority over an 
extensive area including the region with which 
we are concerned. The names of a number of 
Yadavarayas, including that of Vira Narasimha, 
occur in a large number of inscriptions in 
Tirupati itself and places dependent upon it 
and adjacent to it. To understand the history 
of the Tirupati temple therefore it would be 
necessary to understand the history of these 
Yadavarayas. 

RISE OF THE FEUDATORIES i YADAVARAYAS AMONG 
them. But the Yadavarayas were not alone 
exclusively connected with this region. There 
are a few records of Telugu Cholas as they 
claim descent from the ancient Chola Karikala, 
sometimes called Pottappi Cholas, and another 
dynasty which goes by the name Telugu 
Pallavas, as they claim descent from Mukkanti 
Kaduvetti, sometimes Trinetra Pallava, giving 
themselves the gdtra and the titles of the Pallavas 
of Kanchi. It is in this tangle that we find 
the intrusion of a certain number of records 
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connected with the Hoysalas — and two or three 
of the greater officers of the Hoysala Vlra Ballala 
figure even in the inscriptions at Tirupati — a 
fairly clear indication of the extension of Hoysala 
influence, if not of actual suzerain authority, 
over the region. This complication has to be 
clearly analysed before we can deal with the 
history of Tirupati during this period. Very 
unfortunately our information for the period 
from inscriptions generally is comparatively 
scanty. We do not know much about what was 
taking place in the Chola empire itself under 
the Cholas, Kulottunga II and his successor 
Rajaraja II occupying between them the period 
A. D. 1138 to 1163, when the succession passed 
to a collateral branch of the Chola dynasty 
under Rajadhiraja II, whose period of reign was 
A. D. 1163 to 1178. He was followed by the 
great ruler Kulottunga III, A. D. 1178-1216, 
followed by his son Rajaraja III, A. D. 1216 to 
1246 followed by Rajendra III, whose records 
reach up to A. D. 1267 as active ruler, and 
A. D. 1279 nominally. We have noticed already 
that the territory with which we are particularly 
concerned had been associated with Vikrama 
Chola as a prince, more or less intimately, and 
perhaps opened the way by virtue of his special 
connection as viceroy of this region for the 
accession to power of a new family of rulers 
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certainly related to the Eastern Chalukyas, and 
may have belonged to a collateral branch of the 
ruling family. They very probably continued 
to hold the region in a feudatory capacity, but 
like feudatories generally, not keenly regardful 
of the suzerain authority, when the holders of 
that authority themselves got involved in a 
struggle for existence. This attitude seems to 
have come about more or less gradually, as a 
new feudatory power began to assert itself in 
the region of South Arcot District. They come 
into prominence somewhat later in this period, 
but were gradually building up that position in the 
region round Cuddalore. The most distinguished 
member of this dynasty who contributed very 
largely to the decline of the Chola authority 
under Rajaraja III was a person known by the 
name Ko-Perunjinga. The rise of this feudatory 
power immediately to the North facilitated to 
some extent the assumption of independence or 
semi-independence in the feudatories farther 
north. Hence it is that we find the Yadavarayas 
gradually giving up all references to the suzerain 
authority in their records, from the reign of 
Kulottunga Chola II onwards, though not always 
and uniformly. Tirupati and its history got 
therefore in a way peculiarly associated with the 
fortunes of the Yadavarayas, whose history we 
shall have to consider as a necessary preliminary. 
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THE ACTUAL FEUDATORY FAMILIES. We sug- 
gested already that the Chola-Chalukya war 
between Kulottunga I of the Cholas and the 
Chalukya Vikramaditya VI, which perhaps came 
to an end in the last years of the 11th century, 
and perhaps received a definitive determination 
of the frontier between the two by A. D. 1116, 
helped to bring into prominence these feudatory 
families. The names of several of these could 
be traced in the inscriptions of the reign of 
Vikrama Chola definitely. Under his successor 
Kulottunga II almost the same families are 
found mentioned prominently. They occupy 
positions, no doubt of importance, but there 
is one little noteworthy feature in connection 
with them ; they seem as yet capable of being 
transferred from one sphere of activity to 
another. While therefore they might be regarded 
as feudatories holding portions of land under the 
rulers in different localities, so long as this 
transfer was possible they must be regarded 
more or less as officials. But we could see, in 
the course of the generation following the early 
years of Kulottunga II, the gradual change that 
the families get associated with their territories, 
and their authority being even confined to the 
actual territories over which they wielded 
authority. This it is that transforms them 
from a body of officials, however great, into 
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regular feudatories holding particular portions of 
territory and changing their fealty to their 
suzerain as circumstances changed. This trans- 
formation is undoubtedly a gradual process, and 
was taking place, during the reigns of both 
Kulottunga II and Rajaraja 11 — a period, which 
is essentially one ot peace. While the Ganga 
frontier thus got definitely settled as was stated 
before, the frontier immediately to the north of 
the Chola territory was not exactly in that 
condition. Over the Eastern Chalukya territory 
proper, the power of the Western Chalukya 
Vikrmaditya spread rapidly during the period of 
the war ; and while considerable success had 
been attained in the reign of Yikrama Chola in 
the recovery of all these territories where Chola 
officers held rule during his reign acknowledging 
his authority without question, a number of 
families gain prominence as feudatories. The 
families that figure in tire inscriptions of this 
reign are the Pallava family of Kudal (Cuddalore) 
in the South Arcot District ; immediately to the 
north of them, the family of the ^ambuvarayans 
was coming into prominence in the Palar basin 
between Vellore and the farther north ; then 
there was the family of the Malayamans round 
Tirukkovilur, sometimes called Sedirayans. We 
also hear of a lord of the Senjiyar, people in the 
territory of Senji (Giuji). Further north of 
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these a number of chieftains are referred to 
under Vikrama Chola named the Salukkis of 

•9 • 

Tondamandalam. Further north of these were 
the Pottappi Cholas. Then figure the names of a 
certain number of chieftains called Gangeyas. 
Then comes the Mahamaiidalesvara Ghattideva. 
Even farther north the lord of Kollipakka 
happens to be mentioned. This Ghattideva 
belonged to the family of the Yadavarayas, who 
claim descent from the Sasikula Chalukkis. One 
of them by name Naranadeva is traceable in the 
records of the reign of Vlrarajendra. All these 
families in the locality continued more or less in 
the reign of Kulottunga, and his successor. 
Only we see certain changes due to transfers. 
But otherwise it becomes clear that, in this 
period, there were a large number of powerful 
feudatories who interposed themselves between 
the Chola headquarters and the local administra- 
tions, which gradually developed so as to 
make themselves intermediate powers, more and 
more identifiable as local rulers, throwing the 
authority of the Chola rulers into the back- 
ground. 

THE YADAVARAYA FAMILY IN THIS PERIOD. Of 

these feudatory families the one that is most 
frequently associated with Tirupati is the family 
of the Yadavarayas who seem to have been 
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imperial officers of great importance to begin 
with, and exercising authority over a vast extent 
of the empire of the Cholas. Among them 
Vlra Narasinga Yadavaraya with various titles, 
indicating more or less his gradual rise to 
importance, is the most distinguished. But there 
are a certain number of other Yadavarayas 
besides, whose names also figure, as in fact the 
names of the members of other dynasties such as 
the Grandagopalas, the Telugu Cholas and even 
others. These various names appearing in the 
inscriptional records of Tirupati during the same 
period would go to indicate that they were all 
officers of dignity, under the empire of the 
Cholas or Pandyas according to time, who made 
donations to the temple, perhaps without being 
necessarily associated with the rule of the 
locality containing Tirupati. But the records of 
the Yadavaraya Vlra Narasinga and just one or 
two others would indicate that, in their particular 
case, the association was very much more than 
that of officials who were donors of importance. 
We may therefore take note of the names of this 
dynasty that figure in this connection, with their 
dates as far as they are ascertainable, so as to 
be able to locate them properly. 

We referred already to the Yadava ruler 
Q-hattideva as probably the Yadavaraya who 
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assisted Ramanuja in various matters connected 
with the hill-shrine of Tirupati in connection with 
the claim of the Saivas, and the arrangements, 
that he made subsequently. It was also probably 
he who assisted Ramanuja to build the shrine of 
Grovindaraja in Lower Tirupati and who laid out 
the Agrahara, Ramauujapuram round it in 
honour of Ramanuja, although we have not 
come upon any record of these associations of 
Glhattideva. His known dates, the 17th year of 
Vikrama Chola and the 6th year of Kulottunga, 
or A. D. 1135 to 1139, would leave but little 
doubt in regard to the matter. From this last 
date A. D. 1139 almost to the year A. D. 1235 
there is a gap in these ins ■riptional records 
which we could hardly till. That is just the 
period of the rule of Rajaraja 11 succeeded by 
Rajadhiraja, and then again by Kulottunga III. 
The whole of the reign of Rajadhiraja and 
the first years of Kulottunga were occupied 
completely with the war of Pandya succession 
in which the Cholas took one side and the 
Ceylonese the other. So the imperial preoccupa- 
tion was altogether this, and we might almost 
say the face of the Chola monarchs remained set 
towards the south during the whole of this 
period, with the exception of the few years of 
Rajaraja II, whose reign appears to have been 
one essentially of peace. Then the name of a 
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Yadavaraya that we come upon with dates in the 
7th year of Kulottunga III, and in the 11th 
and 15th years of Rajaraja III or the period 
A. D. 1185 to 1231, is that of a Tirukkalattideva 
Yadavaraya, not to be mistaken with the Telugu 
Chola of the same name. We have a son of his 
by name Siriyapillai with the title Yirarakshasa 
Yadavaraya, and date A. D. 1193. A son of 
Ghattideva by name Rajamalla Yadavaraya 
appears with dates in the 31st year of Kulot- 
tunga III and the 21st year of Rajaraja III, 
A. D. 1209 to 1237. He is followed by a son of 
his with the date in the 19th year of Rajaraja, 
A. D. 1235 by name Kasanmai, rather a peculiar 
name, and then we come to Vira Narasinga 
Yadavaraya. 

YADAVA VIRA NARASINGA AND HIS SUCCESSORS. 

This name occurs as that of an important officer 
of the Chola empire under Kulottunga III and 
the earlier years of Rajaraja III, his authority 
extending practically all over the region of 
Tondamaijdalam. The authority that he exer- 
cised perhaps would bear the inference that he 
was something of a superior governor, whose 
authority prevailed over that of local governors 
of the divisions under him, which, in his time, 
would have been practically the northern half 
of the Chola empire. The earliest record of his 
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that we know of refers to the 31st year of 
Kulottunga 111, that is A. D. 1209, and the latest 
takes us on to the 14th year of Rajaraja III 
which would mean A. D. 1230 ; and then there 
is one of the 12tli' year of Jatavarman Sundra 
Pandya I which would mean A. D. 1262 — 63, so 
that he seems to have wielded his authority 
and held his position during the long period 
A. D. 1209 to 1263 at least. His inscriptions are 
numerous in the temple of Tirupati itself, and 
he had undertaken and executed some large 
works in connection with the temple. There are 
three other names of Yadavarayas that occur, 
Ghattideva II, during the period A. D. 1224-27 
in the reign of Rajaraja III, Tiruvenga^anatha 
Yadavaraya, whose dates are from the 8th to the 
12th year taken to be his own. But these dates 
might as well be those of Vlra Narasinga, whose 
son-in-law he sems to have been from an 
expression in one of the inscriptions, Maruhanar 
occurring in inscription No. 102, which ought to 
be applied to him. We shall revert to that 
later. He is followed by another ^rlranganatha 
Yadavaraya, whose dates are comprised between 
the years A. D. 1336 and 1355. It will be seen 
that, considering merely the dates, these last 
three Yadavarayas figure in the period in which 
Vlra Narasinga’s authority prevailed, as was 
stated above. While these may have been 
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princes of the royal family of the Yadavas, their 
spheres of office must have been those of local 
governors under the supervision of the higher 
officer Vira Narasinga Yadavaraya. We shall 
now proceed to consider what light the 
inscriptions throw upon their associations with 
Tirupati. 

INSCRIPTIONS OP THE YADAVARAYAS UNDER 
CHOLA RULE. Notwithstanding the fact that 
several of these Yadavarayas were contem- 
poraries of Kulottunga III, and could be ascribed 
to his reign, there are no inscriptions in 
Tirupati which refer themselves to the reign of 
Kulottunga III explicitly. This is probably to 
be accounted for by the fact that, in the earlier 
years of Kulottunga and for the far greater part 
of his reign clearly, he was occupied in the 
south with wars against the Pandyas and the 
Ceylonese ; and, though subsequently we know 
that he was very active and brought the empire 
back substantially to allegiance to him, it is just 
possible that the northern portions of the empire 
had not been so completely brought back again 
to the same sense of duty as the other portions 
of the empire. Consequently these northern 
chiefs conducted themselves as if they were 
their own masters. We shall refer, as we 
proceed, to such inscriptions as may be referable 
to his reign from the mere dating whenever it is 
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possible. But among the inscriptions included 
in Volume I of the Devastanam Inscriptions, 
the first is No. 34 referring itself plainly to 
Rajaraja III, and probably to his 5th year, which 
would mean A. D. 1221, and refers to the digging 
of a tank in Tirucchanur, where the inscription 
is found, by an officer of the treasury by name 
Pandyataraiyau. The grant itself refers to the 
gift of a piece of land to the temple. No. 35 
refers to the 7th year of Rajaraja, and refers to 
the temple at Yogimallavaram, and refers to the 
same officer as above, whose son-in-law Vira 
Narasingadeva Yadavaraya is said to have been- 
It refers to a grant by this officer in honour of 
one Narayana Pillai, who fell in the battle of 
Uratti, fighting on the side of the Yadavaraya, 
and seems to imply that he laid his life 
in defence of the Yadavaraya. The Pan<J.ya- 
taraiyan bought the piece of land for gold under 
the new tank Narayana, and made it over to 
the temple for the offer of worship at Ardhayclma 
(overnight), and for taking out the Gt-od in 
procession. This was made over, under sanction 
of a letter from Pillaiyar Yadavarayar, that is, 
Vira Narasinga Yadavaraya, and acknowledged 
as such by the Vaishgava Brahmans in charge 
of the temple. Vira Narasinga Yadavaraya, it 
should be remembered, figures here as the 
son-in-law of the officer concerned. The battle 
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of Uratti must have taken place before the 7th 
year of Rajaraja, and probably was fought 
for by the Yadavaraya on the one side as 
against enemies. The next one, No. B6, comes 
from the same temple and is dated the 9th 
year of Rajaraja. This is an interesting grant 
and refers to an arrangement made in the 28rd 
year of Rajaraja I by a Jayamkonda Chola 
Brahmamarayan, who paid 26 kalanju of gold 
for the ptirpose of celebrating an ablution on the 
Uttarayana Sankramana (about the middle of 
January) day every year. This had apparently 
not been done. When the matter was brought 
to the notice of Ylra Narasinga Yadavaraya, he 
made the necessary enquiry, and, finding the 
facts as stated, ordered that the money might be 
taken over into the treasury of the temple, and 
arrangements made for the celebration of the 
festival by the Sabha of the village. The next 
inscription has reference to the same year, and 
seems to refer more or less to the gift in the 
previous grant for the ablution of the Grod on the 
Uttarayana Sankramana, and gives details of how 
the income had to be expended, and is an 
acknowledgment by the SabhS of their respon- 
sibility in regard to this matter. The next one 
No. 38 belongs to the 14th year of Rajaraja, and 
refers to the same temple and the same officer 
Pa^yataraiyan, who is described as a treasurer, 
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son of one Andar, who was a lion to those of 
other faiths, and as holding the office of the 
Superintendent of the Matha attached to the 
temple, and refers to a gift of land under the 
tank Vlra Narasingadeva, in whose name it was 
repaired and put in order by his father-in-law, 
the Pandyataraiyan referred to. The revenues 
in paddy and in gold from some of this land was 
made the capital for the celebration of certain 
festivals in the temple. The land was made 
over to the Vravar , the governing body of the 
town, who agreed to conduct the festival for all 
time from the income. This was agreed to 
by the governing body of Munnaippun^i, and 
attested by the accountant of the temple under 
the Mahasabha of Yogimallavaram. The next 
following inscription has reference to the temple 
accountant, mentioned in the above record, who 
is said to have set up an image of GaneSa. The 
document is incomplete. That again is a 
document in Yogimallavaram. With No. 40 we 
come on to the Govindaraja shrine, which, it 
will be remembered, was actually constructed, 
at the instance of Ramanuja, by a former 
Yadavaraya to house the images carried away 
from Chidambaram when the ruling Chola 
ordered the Govindaraja shrine to be removed 
from there. The document is prefaced, “ in 
accordance with the oral orders of the King, ” 
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and is dated in the 19th year of Rajaraja III. It 
states that on a particular day in the month 
of Karttika of the year, the Periyanattavar 
(the big assembly of the division) assembled in 
the llangovil of the locality, -what is now the 
Alamelumanga shrine, and refers to a resolution 
that they came to. The resolution had reference 
to the provision by the Periyanattar , for the 
daily offerings to Tirumangai Alvar, who is 
described as Karalar Karpakam (the wish-giving 
tree among the Karalar), Karalar being an 
agricultural Kallar community. A shrine had 
been built for this Alvar in the Govindaraja 
temple, and, as a provision for the daily worship 
had been omitted to be made, this omission had 
been made good by a certain number of people. 
It is interesting to note the first name is Sri 
Satakopadasa, (a devotee of Nammalvar) and 
Kolli Kavalidasa (the first part has reference 
to Alvar Kulasekhara). The third name is 
one Aruvar-anayakovil Pillai, and the last is 
a Kalikanridasa (the first part being one of 
the names of the Tirumangai Alvar himself). 
A certain amount of land was made over for the 
purpose, the cultivators of which had to make 
over a certain measure of paddy for each patti. 
This was made over in the name of Govinda 
Perumal to the managers of the treasury of 
Tiruvengadamu^aiyan, the God on the hill. 
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This was the order of the governing body of 
Tirukkudavur, and was to be a perpetual grant. 
This charitable gift received the approval of 
the Periyanatiavar, the governing body of the 
Periyanadu, and was attested by their Velan, 
that is, the hereditary writer of the division. 
No. 41 is an imperfect document, but refers itself 
clearly to the days of Rajaraja, and makes 
mention of the Yadavaraya as well as the 
Narayanan ‘ who fell formerly ’, apparently 
referring to the Narayana Pillai who fell in the 
battle of Uratti. No. 42 is an inscription in the 
temple at Tirupati, and refers to the 6th year of 
Allun Tirukkalattideva. The other details are 
gone, but what is left is enough to indicate 
it was a grant by Madhurantaka Pottappi 
Tirukkalattideva. From this we pass on to the 
documents referring to Sundara Pandya I. 

THE REIGN OF RAJARAJA III AND THE DECLINE OF 
THE chola power. We have already stated 
that the Chola Kulottunga III ceased to rule in 
A. D. 1216 or somewhat later, but was succeeded 
by Rajaraja III in that year, either as joint ruler 
or in his own right. Rajaraja’s rule extended 
from that date to the year A. D. 1346 without a 
doubt, and there are documents referring to 
his reign for a number of years afterwards 
even. We come upon inscriptions of a certain 
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Rajendra III from A. D. 1246 onwards, or even 
somewhat earlier. Whether he succeeded 
Rajaraja III and what his actual relation to 
Rajaraja was, we do not know for certain. But 
from what we gather from the inscriptions of the 
time, it looks as though he were a brother of 
Rajaraja III, who played his own part in the last 
years of Rajaraja Ill’s feeble reign to regain to 
some extent the power and prestige of the ruling 
family of the Cholas. The Pandya wars, 
which had remained the preoccupation of 
Kulottunga III through practically the whole 
length of his reign, seem to have continued 
more or less notwithstanding the drastic punish- 
ment inflicted upon the defeated Pandya by 
Kulottunga. The great humiliation the Pandyas 
suffered only whetted their appetite for revenge, 
and, throughout the reign of Rajaraja III, he 
had to suffer humiliation at the hands of the 
Pandya, almost from the outset of his reign. 
Jatavarman Kulasekhara Piindya was the last 
contemporary of Kulottunga III, and was 
succeeded by Maravarman Sundara Pandya, 
who came to the throne in A. D. 1216. Mara- 
varman almost immediately set out on an 
invasion of the Chola country and claimed to 
have conquered it, burning the capitals of 
Tanjore and Uraiyur. All through his reign 
and that of his successor Maravarman Sundara 
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Pagdya II, the Chola territory and Chola 
authority were alike reduced to the lowest 
position. This attack from outside was taken 
advantage of by the discontented feudatories 
within, among whom the Ka<Javas with their 
head-quarters, first at Cuddalore and then at 
£endamangalam, played the chief part. There 
were some loyalists among the feudatories farther 
north, who fought against the Kadavas and 
their allies. Among them figure the names of 
Vlra Narasinga Yadavaraya, and a certain 
number of other chiefs in his neighbourhood. 
This war against the Kadava was not so very much 
to restore the authority of the Chola emperor 
but to prevent the Kadava lording it over them, 
and showed respect for the central authority 
as a matter of form more or less. The position 
of the Chola emperor became precarious in 
the 2nd or 3rd year of his reign, and it was 
the timely intervention of the Hoysala ruler 
Narasimha II, who was related to the Chola 
family, that saved the situation for the time 
being, by releasing Rajaraja from prison into 
which he was thrown by the Kadava. The 
attack therefore from the south by the Pandya, 
and from the Kadava in the interior immediately 
to the north of the country alike, made the 
position of the Chola monarch precarious in the 
extreme, and, in the next following years, the 
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Hoysalas found it necessary to be constantly 
on the alert in his defence. They felt it 
necessary therefore to establish themselves neat 
Srlrangam where, on the northern bank of the 
Coleroon, they fortified the town of Kannanur, 
and erected for themselves a capital which they 
named Vikramapura. It was through the good 
offices of the Hoysala that Rajaraja was able 
to maintain some semblance of power. When 
Rajendra III comes to notice we see him acting 
as if he were impatient of this tutelage of the 
reigning Chola monarch, and, as if he were 
exerting himself to vindicate the Chola prestige 
and authority, as against the Hoysala and the 
Pandya together. But the years were years 
of constant war and turmoil, so that there was 
not much chance of the Cholas being left in 
peace. 

JATAV ARMAN SUNDARA PANDYA. In these 
circumstances Jatavarman Sundara Pandya I 
ascended the throne in succession to Maravarman 
Sundara Pandya II. He was a powerful ruler 
and very warlike. He started on a campaign 
against the Chola territory, but primarily against 
the Hoysala monarchs who seem to have been, 
at the time related both to the Cholas and the 
Paii^yas. In the course of a decade, he had 
succeeded in defeating the Hoysalas, and along 
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with them the Cholas, the Kadava feudatory of 
the Cholas and even the more powerful among 
the feudatories farther north who held possession 
of Kanchi and the territory dependent thereon. 
Marching farther north, he brought into 
subordination to him, the northern provinces 
of the Chola empire reaching as far as the 
Krishna and celebrating the anointment of 
heroes in as far north a place as Nellore. So 
during his reign he had successfully brought 
the Chola empire under his authority ; and 
those of the feudatories of the Cholas who were 
prudent, had to acknowledge his authority and 
pay allegiance to him. The inscriptions referring 
to his time naturally therefore have to be issued 
more or less with his countenance, if not his 
authority almost. The inscriptions in Tirupati 
which refer to him give evidence of the complete- 
ness with which he imposed his authority over 
the Chola empire. 

SUNDARA PANDYA'S INSCRIPTIONS. The first 
record in this volume of inscriptions ascribed to 
him is No. 43 in the hill shrine at Tirupati. 
There is nothing in the record to indicate that 
it was of Sundara Paijdya’s, the only reference 
being that it was a letter (olai) written by a 
Yadavaraya, on the authority of a communi- 
cation from the N&yanar. Presumably therefore 
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the Yadavaraya referred to is Vlra Narasinga 
Yadavaraya, and the Nayanar is probably 
Sundara Pag<|ya. The despatch was received by 
the governing body of Kudavur Nadu, Tonda- 
padi Pafyu, Aharapparju, and a person described 
as Variya Vimanattan who exercised supervision 
over something. Then it records the action 
that they took, with effect from the third 
year, in connection with the Tiru-Ilankovil, the 
Vaishnava temple at Tirucchanur. It is the grant 
of the revenues to the temple, the details of 
which are gone. The next one, 44, is from the 
same place. It refers, of course, to a communi- 
cation from Nayanar Vlra Narasinga Deva, and 
refers to the grant, as dating from the 12th 
year of Sundara Pandya, a clear indication 
of the recognition of his authority. It is the 
granting of the land as sarvamanya , detailing 
the revenue derivable therefrom, to constitute 
the funds from the income of which a certain 
kind of food-sex*vice was to be made to the God 
in the temple. No. 45 of the same place begins 
with a clear Prasasti in Sanskrit of Sundara 
Pagdya, which credits him with the achieve- 
ments usually ascribed to him in his inscriptions. 
They may be set down as some of them seem 
to be not quite so usual. He is described as an 
ornament of the Somakula (dynasty of the moon), 
a Madhava of the city of Madura, destroyer 
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of the family of Kerala, one who caused the 
destruction of the city of Lanka, a second Rama, 
a hammer that broke the hill of the Chola 
family, a Kuiapakala fever to the Kataka (this 
word is gone in the inscription), the destroyer 
of the various hill forts of enemies, a wild forest- 
fire burning to destruction the forest of VTra 
Gandagopala (Vira here being perhaps a general 
epithet as the person who suffered in this event 
is known as Vijaya Gandagopala), lord of the 
excellent city of Kanchi ; and then follow the 
general titles, Maharajadhiraja, Paramesvara, 
and Tribhuvanachakravarti followed by the 
name Sundara Pandya. The document refers 
itself to the year opposite to the 14th year of 
the Perumal, that is, Sundara Pandya. The 
grant portion is gone. No. 46 gives a different 
kind of Prakisti , only speaking of the prowess 
of Sundara Pandya. But the point of import- 
ance here is that it makes a distinction between 
Vijaya Gandagopala, whom he killed, and Vira 
Gandagopala to whom he gave the kingdom 
of the other. The grant portion here is gone. 
No. 48 refers to Sundara Pandya having killed 
a certain Andhresvara. This is followed by a 
iloka that he established Vijaya Gandagopala; 
probably this Andhresvara is no other than 
Vijaya Gandagopala. No. 49 refers to Sundara 
Pandya setting up a kalaia on the temple at 
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Kanchi. No. 50 is too far gone to make much 
out of it, except that he had an anointment of 
heroes after killing an Xndhresvara. No. 51 
is a Tamil verse giving almost the same idea as 
No. 50 and refers to Vada Kanchi-mandalam, the 
equivalent of Adhi Ranch i in the previous record. 
It seems to refer almost to the same event. 
No. 52 also is similarly gone except of course 
for a reference to the Kataka, that is, the ruler 
Kopperunjinga of Cuddalore and Sendamangalani) 
and a reference to a Vlrabhisheka. No. 53 is a 
reference to a Ganapati, certainly the Kakatlya 
ruler Ganapati. No. 54 refers to Chakravarti 
Sundara Pandya, and gives apart of the Prasasti 
containing the name Vira Gandagopala. No. 55 
again is a fragment of the Prasasti in which 
his putting to flight a Karnataka Raja, and the 
re-establishment of some other king are men- 
tioned. These are the records that have any 
reference to Sundara Pandya. The fact that 
they are all found on the hill shrine and are 
built in various parts of the temple indicates 
clearly that Jatavarman Sundara Pandya’s rule 
was well acknowledged by the rulers of this 
region who found it to their interest to declare 
openly their allegiance. So Sundara Pan<Jya’s 
authority prevailed in a real sense over the region 
of north Kanchi as it is described. 
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The next two inscriptions Nos. 57 and 58 in 
this Section of Volume I of the Devastanam 
Inscriptions have reference to the building of 
the Alvar shrine on the banks of the tank called 
Kabila Tirtham at the foot of the hill. The 
first document merely says that the tower, 
the pavilion and the hall for the Alvar were 
constructed by one Vaneduttakai Alagiyun of 
Tunjalur in the middle division of Milalaikkurram 
in the Pandya country. The next one is a 
Sanskrit si ok a referring to the Alvar being 
established there, of the great services to human- 
ity that he rendered by making accessible 
in Tamil the recondite teaching of the Veda, 
obviously a reference to Nammalvar ; but the 
name is gone, as the document is not complete- 
It is not quite clear why these two documents 
are grouped in this section. It is likely that 
they refer to the time, although there is nothing 
to warrant that. 


INSCRIPTIONS OF GANDAGOPALA IN TIRUPATI. 

The next section of this volume of inscriptions 
has reference to a number of chieftains belonging 
to the various families such as the Telugu 
Pallavas, Yadavarayas, and others. These have 
pffj^fel’gught in here as from such detail as may 
f^'&vSj^t^Le in regard to time, they are referable 
to thisVSenod and undoubtedly to this region. 
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The first family is that of the Telugu Pallavas, 
two members of which figure prominently during 
the period. They Beem to be, from certain 
Tamil records, undoubtedly brothers, namely, 
Vijaya Gandagopala and Vira Gandagopala. 
They seem to have been rulers associated with 
Kanchi, and the districts north of it. Of these 
two Vijaya Gandagopala was put to death, as 
the result of a battle, by Jatavarman Sundara 
Pandya in the year A. D. 1250-51, and his 
territory, a number of records say, he made 
over to his younger brother, Vira Gandagopala. 
Records of Vijaya Gandagopala extend over a 
period of more than a decade previous to his 
death. His successor Vira Gandagopala ruled 
for a long period after A. D. 1251 continuing 
almost to the end of the century. The relation 
between these, and Vira Narasinga Yadavaraya 
whose period was coeval, is not clearly stated 
in these records ; but it seems to be more or 
less that these chieftains made their donations 
to the temple at Tirupati, although holding 
official positions which may not directly associate 
them with Tirupati. These documents when 
they give dates refer themselves to these actual 
rulers without any reference to a suzerain. The 
first of such documents is No. 59 in the hill 
shrine referring itself to the ninth year. The 
beginning is gone and we have got only 
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Gopaladeva, presumably Vijaya Gandagopala as 
his name occurs immediately after. The grant 
has reference to the gift of 33 cows and a 
bull for the purpose of a perpetual lamp in the 
temple by one Ammaiyappan of the Kasyapa 
yotra who was on duty at the gate of Vijaya 
Grandagopala. No. 60 has reference to the 
ninth year, but the ruler’s name is gone, and 
mentions a certain chieftain by name Villavaraya 
with possibly the name Tirukkalattideva. No. 61 
refers actually to Vijaya Gandagopala, and to 
what seems his fourteenth year. It is in the 
Govindaraja shrine, and makes provisions for 
certain food-service during the Vaikasi festival 
to the God on the hill. The grant was made 
over to the treasury of the temple, apparently 
the temple on the hill. No. 62 belongs to the 
hill shrine, and refers to a Singadeva alias 
Villavarayan, an immediate attendant who made 
the gift of a lamp, by name, Sundarattoludaiyan. 
No. 63 belongs to the hill shrine as well, and 
refers to a Perumandideoi Arasiydr, the princess 
(the consort of our Lord King), who made a gift. 
What that is, is gone. The record begins with 
Vijaya Garidagopala, probably in reference to 
the year, but that is gone. No. 64 again belongs 
to the hill temple and refers to a grant of cows 
for the lamp (same number of cows for a 
perpetual lamp). No. 65 in the same temple 
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refers to a ruler Tripurantaka. No. 66 similarly 
refers to a Brahmasetti and a BrahmamSrayan. 
All else in the inscription is gone. No. 67 in the 
same temple refers itself clearly to Vijaya 
Gandagopala. Here again part is gone. A 
certain oilman Amarakkon, probably a son of 
Kattari, resident of Narayanapuram, made over 
32 cows and a bull for the purpose of one perpetual 
lamp and a certain amount of money for a 
camphor lamp as well. No. 68 similarly refers to 
Vijaya Gandagopala, and refers to a grant of 
ibO paaam, which was placed under the protection 
of the &rl Vaishnavas. No. 69 refers to a similar 
grant in the reign of Vijaya Gandagopala specifi- 
cally. No. 7u is a similar grant also of a gift of 
440 mrahas by the Salii/ars, dyers and weavers, 
of Vikramapura belonging to Atreya gotra. 
No. 71 is a similar grant by the Saliyars. No. 72 
is the same and refers itself to the time of Vijaya 
Gandagopala, but the gotra of the Saliyars is 
given as Vishnu gotra. No. 73 is too far gone 
to make anything out of it. No. 74 is important 
as it refers to the festivals of Chittirai and 
Purattaii of Tiruvengadamudaiyan. These 
were both of them festivals of long standing, the 
latter of which is referred to by the early Alvars 
themselves. It makes provision for a grant for 
a food-service as prescribed in the Tiruppavai of 
Anddl. This festival was organised by Ramanuja, 
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and, according to the Sri Venkatachala Itihasa- 
mala , it was not in existence before. For the 
requirements of this service, a certain number 
of gold coins called Gandagopalan Madai were 
made over from the interest of which the annual 
expenses were to be met. No. 75 is mutilated. 
No. 76 refers itself to the time of Vijaya 
Gandagopala as does the next one 77. The first 
refers to to a perpetual lamp on the day of the 
Uttarashada Nakshatra, and the next one refers 
to a money gift. The other details are gone. 
No. 78 refers to the fifth year and Puratt&si 
month, and a gift of three madai. The other 
details are gone. No. 79 refers itself to the days 
of Vijaya Gandagopala, and has reference to the 
flower-garden in the name of a Pandya, probably 
Sundara Pandya, and refers to the gift of 
200 ku{i of land. It refers in one of the following 
passages to Ramanuja and Emberumanar, and 
makes the gift of 500 varahapaqa for certain 
items of expenditure. Record No. 80 is a Tamil 
verse glorifying Raja Grandagopala, and says in 
so many words that there was nobody who did 
not benefit by the liberality of Grandagopala 
among those “ who put their hands below ” for 
receiving his gift. It thus becomes clear that 
the grants, Nos. 59 to 80, almost all of them 
being in the hill shrine, refer themselves to 
the time of Gandagopala, Vijaya Gandagopala 
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obviously. As we already stated, his period 
of authority came to a close almost with the 
first year of Jatavarman Sundara Pandya, and 
whatever the length of his reign we have records 
of about ten to twelve years. These records 
refer to a time before A. D. 1251. We pass on 
to the records of other rulers, those of the 
Yadavarayas in particular. 
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THE YADAVARAYAS. 

YADAVARAYA INSCRIPTIONS IN TIRUPATI. The 

Yadavaraya inscriptions in Volume I of the 
Tirumalai-Tirupati Devastanam Inscriptions take 
up Nos. 81 to 117 followed by a batch of 
miscellaneous inscriptions going up to No. 177- 
The inscriptions thereafter refer themselves to 
the empire of Vijayanagar. We might take the 
Yadavaraya inscriptions first. The first record 
No. 81 comes from the temple of Tirupati, and 
is by one Tirukkalattidevan, giving himself all 
the titles usual to the Yadavarayas making it 
clear that he is not to be confounded with 
the Telugu Cholas of the name, and is the 
grant of a sarvamanya village to the temple of 
Tiruvengadamudaiyan. This does not refer 
itself to any suzerain, Cliola or other, and does 
not even give a direct date, although it seems to 
refer to the nineteenth year of the reign. But 
one cannot be sure whether it is the nineteenth 
year of this Yadavaraya or any suzerain of his. 
We pass on to No. 82 in the same place, which 
seems to refer itself definitely, although the 
name is gone, to the reign of Tribhuvana 
Chakravartigal Kulottunga Choladeva. The 
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name of the Chola, however, is gone, and 
refers to the fifteenth year. It is a gift by a 
Virarakshasa Yadavaraya, whose proper name, 
though given in the record, is gone. This 
probably refers to the Virarakshasaraya of other 
records, a son of Tirukkajattideva, by name 
Singa Piljai, prince Singa, who had this title. 
The fifteenth year of Kulottunga would corres- 
pond to A. D. 1193. If the nineteenth year of 
the previous record is to be taken to be the 
nineteenth year of Kulottunga, it would mean 
A. D. 1197, four years after that of his son. It 
would be nothing strange as the records of this 
Tirukkajattideva range from the seventh year 
of Kulottunga III to the fifteenth year of 
Rajaraja, A. D 1185 to A. D. 1231. The next 
following, No. 83, refers itself to the reign of 
this Virarakshasa, and of his forty-first year. 
The word for forty is gone. If this forty-first 
year could be taken to refer to Kulottunga 
Ill’s reign, the actual date would be A. D. 1219. 
We cannot perhaps be quite sure about it, 
though the date of the previous record is 
explicitly in reference to the reign of Kulot- 
tunga. Then we come to the most important 
name of the Yadavarayas connected with this 
temple, namely, Vira Narasinga Yadavaraya, 
whose records begin with his twelfth year, and 
take us down to his fifty -first year. We have 
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records of his in other places beginning with the 
thirty-first year of Kulottunga III, and going 
down to the fourteenth year of Rajaraja III. 
That is the period included between A. D. 1209 
and 1230. We have also a record of his dated 
the twelfth year of Jatavarraan Sundara Pandya, 
corresponding to A. D. 1263, which would mean 
that his active association with the temple would 
cover the period A. D. 1209 to 12G3, fifty-four or 
fifty-five years. But the highest date in his 
records happen to be the fifty-first year. While 
we may be sure that he lived in the reigns 
of Kulottunga III, and Rajaraja, we cannot be 
certain about his dates. From No. 90 of this 
Volume in the Govindaraja shrine, the year of 
reign is given as fifty-one, clearly as that of 
Vlra Narasinga, and the name of the year is 
given as Rakshasa. This would correspond to 
A. D. 1255. But the previous record No. 89 
couples his fiftieth year with the year Vikrama, 
which is impossible. We have to take it that 
the year is named wrong. We are not enabled 
to go any further as the other Panchanga details 
are not given in these records usually, the 
records contenting themselves with referring to 
the year of the reign of the ruler ; and the month 
and date and further details which would admit 
of calculation are not given. If his fifty-first 
year corresponded to A. D. 1255, his reign must 
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have begun in A. D. 1204, and as the last date is 
the twelfth year of Sundara Paijdya, A. D. 1263, 
or a period of fifty-nine years, a length which 
may not be quite impossible, and would cover 
the three reigns practically of Kulottunga, 
Rajaraja and even Sundara Pandya. The first 
record in Tirupati of this ruler refers itself to 
the twelfth year when his queen Yadavaraya 
Nachchiyar made over sixty-four cows and two 
bulls for two perpetual lamps. This was placed 
under the protection of the Sri Vaishnavas of the 
temple. No. 85 is a record of the same queen, 
but of the fifteenth year, and is a gift for 
Govindaraja of one perpetual lamp for which she 
gave thirty-two cows and one bull. No. 86 again 
comes from the Govindaraja shrine and refers 
to the thirtieth year of Vira Narasinga. It is 
again a grant by the queen. She made a 
ftaronmanyn of a village, part of which already 
belonged to the God of Tiruvengadam, transform- 
ing the whole into a sarvamanya (free of all 
imposts) village. The part that was now given 
was for the purpose of the Govindaraja festival 
in Ani instituted by herself, and for the expenses 
of the big car of square formation constructed 
by herself for the God. She paid the sum due, 
making allowance for depreciation and destruc- 
tion of property. No. 87 from the hill shrine is 
of the thirty-fourth year of the same ruler and 

il 
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is a gift for a perpetual lamp by one Malaikkiniya 
Nifiyan or Tiruvengadanatha of Vira Narayana- 
chaturvedimangalam. No. 88 from the hill shrine 
is of peculiar importance referring itself to the 
fortieth year of the Yadavaraya. It begins 
with the information that, in the year referred 
to, a Desantari, that is, a foreign visitor by name 
Tiruppulla^idasa, undertook the rebuilding of the 
temple. He seems to have sought permission of 
the ruler for doing it, and got a communication 
permitting of his doing so, but ordering at the 
same time the copying out of all the inscriptions, 
in the part of the temple to be renewed, on the 
north wall of the shrine. This means it was 
only the inner shrine that was going to be put 
under repairs and the records found there were 
to be copied in the outer wall of the temple. 
Among the records so copied is a grant by the 
Chola queen, the step-mother of Rajaraja, the 
queen of Parantaka II, who died in “ the golden 
hall ”, and a daughter of the Chera. This again 
refers itself to the sixteenth year of Rajaraja 
when she made over fifty-two kalanju of gold set 
with six rubies, four diamonds and twenty-eight 
pearls. No. 89 is a record of date fifty, but 
the year is wrong, and refers to a gift of lamps 
and garlands by the Vaishnavas. No. 90 is of 
the fifty-first year corresponding to A. D. 1255, as 
was said above. This, and the previous record, 
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belong to the Grovindaraja shrine. It refers 
to the making of a garden under the name 
Yadavanarayana, and for the purpose of this 
garden,, a sheet of running water was to be 
impounded for growing the waterlily, and the 
water was to be drawn from the big tank in 
Tirupati. The document lays down that the 
water should be drawn by natural flow from the 
big tank as long as it was possible, and, when it 
became impossible, water should be drawn by 
water-lifts. The peculiar regulation is laid down 
that this should not be marked off by stones 
carrying the disc mark of Vishnu. It is not clear 
why this unusual prohibition is made. There is 
reference to another flower-garden below the tank, 
and that was to receive the water supply as this 
one. The two gardens were to be under the 
management of those who were rendering service 
to the Grod on the hill, and the maintenance of 
this garden and the flower service were to be 
perpetual. The next one, No. 91, does not give 
any date, but mentions the Vira Narasimha 
Yadavaraya, and refers to his weighing himself 
against gold, and making use of the gold 
to cover the temple Vimana (tower over the 
sanctum) with gold ; his victory over his 
enemies, and his bringing the whole world 
under his authority, are both mentioned in 
general terms. The weighing against gold was 
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on the occasion of the repairs referred to in 
88 above. No. 92 from the Govindaraja shrine 
contains a verse in praise of Yadavanachchiyar, 
who is compared to the lotus-born Lakshmi. 
The rest of the record is gone. Obviously 
she made a gift to the temple. No. 93 of this 
ruler is from the hill shrine, and refers to 
the presentation of a perpetual lamp by a 
Devapperumal belonging to Nellore, otherwise 
called Vikramasimhapura. He made over the 
usual number of cows and a bull. No. 94 is a 
mutilated inscription and refers to a gift probably 
by somebody belonging to Nellore. The record 
speaks of a Nayanar Pillai Vira Narasinga. 
That would mean the lord Prince Vira Narasinga. 
No. 95 comes from the temple at Tirucchanur and 
refers to a gift of land, but the record is too far 
gone. No. 96 again comes from the same place 
and seems to refer itself to the Pandiyataraiyar, 
the father-in-law of Vira Narasinga, whose name 
occurs in several other records, and refers to 
the reclamation of land under a tank. No. 97 
is from the same place referring to the same 
person and seems to refer again to a gift of land. 
No. 98 refers itBelf unusually to a date 1230, the 
year Kllaka. This could only be the Saka year, 
and for &aka 1230 Kilaka is correct. It refers 
to an arrangement made by the &ri Vaishnavas 
of Virasikhamukhaccheri of the Narayaga- 
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chaturvedimangalam for feeding the pilgrims 
that came to worship at the temple on certain 
special days of the year. The record is in the 
Sndal shrine of Grovindaraja, which is one of the 
small outer shrines built at the inspiration of 
Ramanuja within the temple. This brings us 
to the end of the records of Vira Narasimha 
Yadavaraya. 

THE YADAVARAYA’S AUTHORITY WAS ONE OF 

supervision. We see from these records that 
this Yadava ruler Vira Narasingaraya showed 
himself specially interested in the temple and 
arranged for a number of services both by 
himself and through his wife. These extended 
to the performance of a Tulapurusha, which was 
made use of for decorating the temple Vimana , 
probably after it was repaired by the pilgrim 
Tiruppullanidasa. Betweeen them, the husband 
and the wife arranged for a certain number of 
festivals and services both in the hill shrine and 
in the Grovindaraja temple at the foot of the hill, 
not excluding even the temple at Tirucchanur. 
There is a reference to this Yadavaraya queen 
making a car for the Grovindaraja. During the 
period of his authority, as we noticed already, he 
was not merely a local governor. He exercised 
authority over a far larger area of the Chola 
empire than the region of Tirupati, and probably 
as' such, made these gifts to the temple. The 
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record of Sundara Pandya’s twelfth year, which 
would be of date A. D. 1263, refers to the issue 
of an order by this Yadava Narasingadeva in 
regard to the grant of a sarvamanya , although 
the record does not say who it was that made 
the gift ; but the order confirming this grant was 
issued by this Yadavaraya, which would mean 
that under the great Pandya he occupied perhaps 
the same position of authority as under the 
last two Cholas. With that we take leave of 
Vira Narasinga. Grreat as his authority was, and 
his benefactions magnificent, we still see that he 
exercised no more authority than that of mere 
supervision and control over the affairs of the 
temple, the management having been really in 
the hands of those exercising it as of old, namely, 
the &rl Vaishnavas of the locality. 

TIRUVENGADANATHA YADAVARAYA. We next 
come to a Yadavaraya whose records give only 
his years and do not refer themselves to any 
other authority, and make it difficult to fix his 
position. There are however some details in 
his few records which would enable us to locate 
him in point of time. The first record, No. 99 ; , 
of Volume I of the Devastanam Inscriptions, 
comes from the hill shrine, and refers to the 
year opposite the eighth year of Tiruvengada- 
natha Yadavaraya. The document records that 
the village of Pongalur in the Illattur>nd^« 
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was made a sarvamanya to God Tiruvengadam- 
udaiyan. The order communicating this was 
made by the Nayanar, apparently the Yadava- 
raya, and was so conveyed by executing the 
document from the year nine and month Adi 
(July — August). The purpose of this sarvamdnya 
was to carry out Singayya Dandanayaka’s 
institution of a festival in the month of Adi 
every year in the name of Rachayya Danda- 
nayaka, and a food offering also in his name. 
The usual number of feudal and other dues 
are given here, many of which are found in 
other documents as well. These are generally 
payments of gold, payments in grain for small 
dues etc., and among the gifts called kdnikkai, 
we find things like TirvHdydr Kdnikkai and 
Tiru-Maruhanar Kdnikkai, which would mean 
gifts in the name of the respected mother and 
the respected son-in-law. These seem more 
or less feudal dues of some kind ; but who 
the Tiruttaydr and Tiru-Maruhanar are it is 
not clear from this record. But what is of 
importance to us, however, is who the &ingaija 
Dandanayaka was, whose institution of the 
festival is on record here. We shall consider 
that in connection with the following records as 
well, two of which have reference to these. The 
next record No. 100 coming from the Govinda- 
rSja shrine refers to the twelfth year of the same 
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Yadavaraya, and refers to an order received 
directing the gifting of certain land as saroamSnya 
for certain purposes, among others a Yadava- 
narayanan sandi, although the part Yadava is 
gone in the record. There are two interesting 
points in this record. Like the other two that 
we referred to in the previous one, here we come 
upon Akkan Kayikkai, gift for the elder sister, 
probably a payment similar to that of the others. 
Then there is one other which is perhaps more 
informing, a vari or tax going by the name 
Vallaladeva, that is, Ballaladeva, which would 
mean a tax levied and collected for the purpose 
of Ballaladeva, which could only mean pay- 
ment to Ballaladeva as a sort of a tribute or 
• • • 

something akin to it. No. 101 also from the 
Govindaraja shrine is of the twelfth year and 
seems to be a communication, exactly like the 
previous one, and No. 102 comes from the temple 
on the hill. It is a document of some importance 
and refers to the stanattar of Tirumalai to whom a 
representation was addressed in person by &riman 
Mahapradhani Immadi Rahutta Rayan &in- 
gayya Dannayakan. It was a request that a 
festival in the month of Adi and a food service 
called Sitagaragandan in the name of Singayya 
Dannayaka should be instituted. For this the 
son-in-law Tiruvenkatanatha Yadavaraya made 
a sarvamSnya gift of Pongalur belonging to 
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Illattur-nadw, and renamed Singaijnanallfir free 
of all demands. It was also ordered that stones 
with the marks of the Vishnu disc should be 
planted round the village to mark the boundary, 
and from the revenue drawn therefrom the 
expenses of these services be met from time to 
time. In addition to these two the food service 
for Vira Narasingapperumal and Tirumangai 
5.1var at Tirupati must also be arranged for. 
Further thirty-two &rl Vaishnavas should be fed 
in the Sitagaragandan Matham. After meeting 
all these expenses the rest of the income should 
be applied for the maintenance of a flower- 
garden and a water-shed in the hill, in the name 
of Singayya, as also any other charitable service 
that may be required. These were placed under 
the dii'ection of the Sri Vaishnavas and the order 
was directed to be put in stone and copper as 
a permanent record. 

SINGAYYA D AND AN AY AKA, A HOYSALA OFFICER. 

Here Singayya Dandanayaka is given the title 
Immadi Rahutta and the official position of 
Mahapradhani. The food service instituted in 
his name is to be called Sitagaragandan , which 
would mean that he had the title Sitagara- 
ganda. Who was this person, a Dandanayaka, 
a Mahapradhani with the titles Sitagara and 
Immadi Rahutta, who figures in Tirupati in this 
prominence ? The very name Sitagaraga^da 
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(one who kept the profligate under control) 
indicates his Kanarese origin. Dandanayaka 
is a well-known title popularised into Dannayak, 
the title given to all dignitaries of rank, both 
civil and military, in the Kannada country. 
Mahapradhani is a well-known office under the 
Hoysala rulers which occurs sometimes even 
in Vijayanagar records, but is not found in 
the records of the Tamil country, as in fact even 
the title Dannayaka. Singayya Dannayaka 
certainly was an officer of the Hoysala ruler 
Vira Ballala, whose reign covered the period 
A. D. 1292 to 1342. This Ballala ruler began 
his reign with his father’s Brahman minister, 
Perumala Dandanayaka, who was a very distin- 
guished officer under Narasimha III, Hoysala. 
His son was a Madhava Dandanayaka, who 
held similar high office under Vira Bajjala 
with dates early in the reign, A. D. 1310-11, 
while the father’s date falls in about A. D. 1292. 
This Madhava Dandanayaka had two sons, 
Ketayya Dandanayaka and Singayya Danda- 
nayaka who similarly held office under Ballala III. 
It was Madhava Dandanayaka, not his father, 
who acquired the jaghlr of Padinalku Nadu 
within the Mysore territory of the present day, 
and had made what is now the village Terukka- 
gambi in the Grundlepet Taluk of Mysore, his 
capital. They were all of them Brahman officers 
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of rank under the Hoysalas and the title 
Mahapradhani given to all of them is an 
indication that they wielded the highest authority 
in the state next the king. They became after- 
wards associated with Dagnayakankottai below 
the Grhats, and came to be known as Da^ayakan- 
kottai chiefs. That is, however, later. But as 
yet they were officers under Vira Ballala III, 
the last great Hoysala monarch. 

THE RELATION BETWEEN SINGANA DANDANAYAKA 
AND TIRUVENGADANATHA YADAVARAYA. Of these 
officers, Peruma]a Dandanayaka does not concern 
us, a very distinguished officer under Vira 
Ballala III and his father though he was. His 
dates were probably in the 18th century, 
perhaps the last decade of it. His son Madhava 
Dandanayaka has a date about A. D. 1310-11, 
and succeeded to the position of his father 
under Vira Ballala. He acquired the jaghlr of 
Terukanambi. His sons were two Ketayya 
Dandanayaka and Singana Dandanayaka, both 
of which names appear in the Tirupati records. 
From Mysore inscriptions we have dates for 
both. Of these one record gives Ketayya 
Dandanay aka’s date as A. D. 1321 — 22, and 
another Singana’s as A. D. 1388. Without being 
too precise, we may say that these were both of 
them officers who succeeded to the position of 
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ihe father, and were trusted lieutenants of the 
Hoysala monarch under Vlra Balia Ja during the 
first forty years of the 14th century. Having 
regard to the dates of the father and the grand- 
father, we cannot well carry them backward to 
anywhere near the middle of the 14 th century. 
We have noticed already that the last date we 
know of for Vlra Narasingadeva is the 12th 
year of Sundara Pa^ya which would mean 
A. D. 1263 — 64. Taking that in combination with 
the date found in No. 90 of the Tirupati inscrip- 
tions, he would have had a period of authority 
extending over 59 years. So a date A. D. 1268 — 
64 should be rather close to the end of his reign 
period. Whether Tiruvengadanatha Yadavaraya, 
associated with Singana Dan<Janayaka could be 
an immediate successor of Vira Narasinga is 
matter for pronouncing upon on evidence of 
which we have nothing quite definite. The 
records in Tirupati referring to this Tiruvengada- 
natha happen to be the 9th and 12th years of 
his own reign, which do not lead us to anything 
definite. But in No. 102 of the Tirupati inscrip- 
tions coming from the hill shrine, he is referred 
to as MaruhanUr or son-in-law. Whose son-in-law 
was he ? Sadhu Subramagya &astri has taken 
this to mean that his son-in-law was Singana 
Daij^anayaka, notwithstanding the fact he was 
a Brahman officer which he apparently does 
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not know and the whole account he tries to 
evolve in respect of these is confused and 
contradictory. As the Tamil records read, the 
term Maruhanar cannot apply to Singana, and iB 
descriptive only of Tiruvengadanatha. If that 
term should be held to describe the relationship 
between him and Singana, it could only be that 
he was Singana’s son-in-law. But the collocation 
of words as they occ\ir in this record would 
not justify that interpretation. Could it be 
that Tiruvengadanatha Yadavaraya was the 
son-in-law of Ylra Narasinga ? At the worst 
Maruhanar Tiruvengadanatha Yadavaraya could 
only mean that Tiruvengadanatha was the 
son-in-law of the ruling Yadavaraya just at the 
time or before. The known date for Singana 
Nayaka is A. D. 1338. That may be a very late 
date, and it may not be unjustifiable to take the 
beginning of his activity as a Hoysala officer to 
the commencement of the century while yet the 
father was wielding his authority as the principal 
officer under the Hoysala monarch. Even so, it 
is more than 30 years distant from the last known 
date of Vtra Narasinga. While therefore it 
would be quite possible he was Vlra Narasinga’s 
son-in-law, it would be difficult to assert it 
without further evidence. Other possibilities are 
that he was a son-in-law of an unknown officer 
of Vlra Narasinga, who still held authority 
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either in the region of Tirupati or round 
about. This is unlikely as Vlra Narasinga was 
still in authority. In any case he certainly 
could not have been the father-in-law of Singana 
for one thing. That is so far as the personal 
relations between the two are concerned. But the 
really more important point for us is the political 
relationship between the two. Mr. Subramanya 
Sastri goes the length of suggesting that Singana 
and his elder brother Ketayya were officers of the 
Hoysalas who simultaneously took service also 
under the Yadavarayas, which, from all that 
we know of the matter, seems hopelessly 
impossible. It cannot be argued from all that 
we know that even a powerful man like Vlra 
Narasinga was at any time any more than a 
feudatory ruler who might have comported 
himself as an independent ruler. Nowhere 
does he openly declare himself as such. 
What indeed was not done by a powerful ruler 
like Vlra Narasinga, it would be difficult to 
ascribe to a successor, either immediate or 
remote, whatever his position, except on the 
assumption that the higher authority had ceased 
to exist. The Chola power undoubtedly had 
gone out of existence, but these chieftains 
Were openly under the Pa^y a hegemony. The 
power of the Pag^yas had not quite gone 
out of existence, and the last great Pa^ya, 
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Maravarman Kulasekhara Pandya and his 
lieutenants exercised authority over both the 
Paijdyan and the Chola kingdoms, though his 
authority may not have extended to the region 
round Vengadam in any real sense of the term. 
But then what had these Hoysala officers, 
particularly Singaija Nayaka to do with the 
region? We have now to go back upon a 
short retrospect. 

THE POLITICAL CONDITION OF SOUTH INDIA— THE 
Muhammadan invasions. Just a few years after 
the last year of Vira Narasinga Yadavaraya, 
there was a change in the Pandya succession. 
Jatavarman Sundara Pandya, the chief ruler 
passed away, and his place was taken by a 
Maravarman Kulasekhara, who mled for more 
than 40 years, his reign ending in A. D. 1309-10. 
There were other Pandyas, who ruled as his 
lieutenants, and it is just possible there was a 
Jatavarman Sundara Pandya II between him 
and the first Jatavarman Sundara. That is 
not very material to our purpose. During the 
period of Maravarman Kulasekhara Pandya, his 
authority, as the supreme ruler of Tamil India, 
was recognised both in the Pandya and Chola 
kingdoms, and he is spoken of as very often 
residing in the Chola capital of Mudikondasola- 
pnram, sometimes also Jayamkondasolapuram, 
not far off, during his reign. At least one of 
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his sons, a Vira Pamjya, was active in the 

region of Kongu and the parts corresponding 

farther eastward ; and, in his activities, he 

is reported to have come into clash with the 

Hoysalas, and the Hoysala army was sometimes 

drawn towards the Kongu border against him. 

This would mean that the frontiers of both the 

powers had become doubtful and frontier wars 

were not unusual. Yira Pandya had been 

installed in authority in A. D. 1292 or 1298, 

almost about the same time that Vira Ballala 

# • • 

succeeded to the Hoysala throne. The accession 
of this Ballala brought about a union of the 
Tamil and the Kannada parts of the Hoysala 
kingdom which were under the rule of two 
brothers immediately previous to him, Narasimha 
ruling over the Mysore country and beyond, 
and his brother Ramanatha ruling in the Tamil 
portions of the Hoysala dominions. Ramanatha 
claimed two capitals one in the Chola country, 
the old Hoysala capital Vikramapura or 
Kap^anur, and the other farther to the north in 
the Baramahal part of the Salem District, in a 
place called Kiindapi or Hesar Kundani in those 
days. Ramanatha died, and a son of his by 
name Visvanatha after two or three years of 
precarious existence passed out of view. There- 
after Vira Ballala stands forth as the one Hoysala 
ruler of the whole of the Hoysala empire. This 
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naturally would begin to come into clash with 
the successors of the Cholas, that is, the great 
Pandya Maravarman Kulasekhara and his 
lieutenants. This position was complicated by the 
progress of Muhammadan conquests gradually 
in the Dakhan which began with an invasion of 
Devagiri by the generals of Allaud-din Khilji in 
A. D. 1306. This was followed by other 
campaigns which ended ultimately in the annexa- 
tion of Devagiri to the empire of the Khiljis. 
Next came the turn of the Kakatlya rulers of 
Warangal, and that was overthrown after two 
wars in A. D. 1309. Then it came to the turn of 
South India. In the course of that South Indian 
invasion under Malik Kafnr, ordered by 
Allaud-din, a raid on the Hoysalas was an 
incident. The invading army encamped itself 
near Sholapur in the jaghir of the Dalavay 
Parasuram Dev, General of the Devagiri ruler, 
and from there a raid was conducted up to the 
Hoysala capital, probably a quick cavalry 
march which succeeded wonderfully as the 
Hoysala armies were occupied on the southern 
frontier of Kongu against the activities of Yira 
Paijdya referred to above. The invasion was 
so far successful that it plundered the capital 
of the Hoysalas after having partly destroyed it, 
and carried the raid much further to the coast 
of the Arabian sea. It was afterwards that the 
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armies marched on South India, and, after 
having plundered the temples of the South, 
including ^rlrangam, Chidambaram, Madura, 
and even Ramesvaram, the Muhammadan 
armies retired from the Tamil country. The 
Muhammadan danger was not altogether over as 
yet completely. After the raid on the Hoysala 
capital however, Vira Baljala was made to sue 
for peace. A representation in his favour was 
sent up to headquarters with the recommendation 
of Malik Kafur, and the Hoysala prince was sent 
out on this mission. It was graciously received 
at headquarters, and the Hoysala was accepted 
as nominal feudatory of the empire ; and the 
prince was sent back with honours. According 
to a Hoysala record, * there were rejoicings on 
the return of the prince in A. D. 1313. So the 
Hoysala managed to save himself from this 
Muhammadan danger which threatened his very 
existence, and, having managed it more or less 
skilfully, he was reorganising his resources and 
putting himself in a position of some strength as 
against future contingencies. 

THE REGION OF TIRUPATI UNDER HOYSALA 
AUTHORITY. It is in the course of his activity in 
the following years that he seems to have 


* Epi. Gar. VII, Ch. 68, Sewell’s Hist. Ins. of South 
India, p. 178. 
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stretched himself out into the region next 
adjoining his territory gradually. That must 
have brought him into the region of Tirupati. 
The years following the return of Malik Kafur 
in A. I). 1311 were years of trouble in the capital 
till Mubarak placed himself on the throne in 
A. D. 1316. During these five years, the 
Muhammadan danger ceased to be real in South 
India. Mubarak’s reign proved to be brilliant 
but very brief ; and an invasion that came under 
his orders to the South met with the success 
that they looked for, and his general Khusru 
returned to the capital to play his part in the 
disturbances that followed and left the Dakhan 
and South India pretty much to themselves. 
In Mubarak’s reign, the Maharashtra kingdom 
of Devagiri actually became a part of the Mughal 
empire, and Mubarak tried to strengthen himself 
by planting Muhammadan garrisons at salient 
points in the Mahratta country, which, to the 
Hoysala, must have seemed a direct threat 
against his northern frontier. He had to be 
therefore alive and active as his northern frontier 
was in grave and perpetual danger. In the 
south things were propitious for his activity. 
The Tamil country suffered from the invasion of 
Malik Kafur, and an effort made by Ravivarman 
Kulasekhara from the Travancore country, while 
it just recovered the Tamil country from the 
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grip of the Muhammadans, failed to provide 
an organisation of any permanence. So the 
field seemed open to the exploitation of any 
enterprising neighbour, and the Hoysala was the 
only one in the locality. It was apparently this 
that made him cast his eyes upon Tiruvanna- 
malai as a salient position in which he could 
place himself with advantage to be in touch 
with his own kingdom, and, if possible, prevent 
any advance of the Muhammadans into the 
Tamil country, should any further effort in that 
direction be made. That would offer him a safe 
place of retirement for himself if he should be 
attacked by the Muhammadans again from the 
north. The result of this activity on the part 
of the Hoysala is what we see here in the region 
of Tirupati in the presence of Singaiia Nayaka 
or Singayya Dandanayaka. As we see it in the 
records of Tirupati, Singayya Nayaka is not 
there in the course of a hostile incursion, nor is 
he there seeking the hospitality of the local ruler 
for the time being. We rather see him issuing 
orders, and being honoured by institutions of 
festivals and the naming of towns in his name, 
and of provisions being made for services in the 
temple for his good. Singaija Dandanayaka is 
here as the superior authority whose orders the 
local ruler for the time being felt called upon 
to carry out. No. 99 of the Tirupati inscriptions 
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is the institution of food services in Tirupati by 
Singayya Da^danayaka in honour of another 
officer Rachayya Da^danayaka, for which the 
village of Pongalur was to be a sarvamdnyam 
gift to the temple, and the order was issued in a 
letter which conveyed the information that they 
might indite the grant both in stone and copper 
as a permanent gift. In No. 102 on the contrary, 
it is the Tirupati stanattar who say that they 
instituted the festival in the month of Adi , 
and a food service named Sitagaraganda both 
in honour of Singayyadeva. This time the 
sarvamanya village of Pongalur is named 
Singayyanallur in honour of the officer. It does 
very many other things all of them intended for 
his honour. The food services were provided 
for Vlra Narasingapperumal and Tirumangai 
Alvar in the temple. 32 Vaishnavas were to 
be fed in the Matham or hall of Sitagaraganda , 
which means that that building, or public hall, 
must have been constructed either by Singayya, 
or in his honour by others. There was to be a 
provision for a flower-garden and a shed for 
supply of water, etc. Of course the whole of 
these charities is placed as usual under the 
protection of the &ri Vaishnavas of the locality. 
Tiruvengadanatha Yadavaraya simply figures 
here as the officer who did the needful to trans- 
form the village completely into a sarvamanya 
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village. He is obviously and undoubtedly in 
the position of a subordinate officer carrying 
out the orders of a superior in Singayya Danda- 
nayaka. This position would be justified only if 
this region had been brought more or less under 
the authority and protection of the Hoysala 
ruler for the time being, and the officers were 
actually engaged first in the conquest of the 
district, and then in the maintenance of the 
authority of their master. This finds the fullest 
justification in record No. 100, which makes 
reference to a Vallaladevar vari, a tax or duty 
levied in the name of Ballaladeva, which means a 
cess or duty collected either for payment to 
Ballaladeva, or for some other use in his name. 
That could not be unless he were a ruler whose 
authority they were bound to respect, and this 
tax could be nothing more than a tribute paid to 
that authority perhaps to let them carry on their 
administration as hitherto though under the 
Ballala suzerain authority. 

This position of the Ballala could be 
understood easily if we remembered that as soon 
as the Tughlaks established themselves in 
authority in Delhi in A. D. 1320, their attention 
was called to the Dakhan, and there was a threat 
of an invasion of the further south in A. D. 1823 
which was saved by the outbreak of cholera in 
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the camp of Muhammad Tughlak. Muhammad 
Tughlak did not forget it, and was likely to have 
undertaken an invasion the next year but for the 
fact that his attention was called to Delhi, where 
he had to remain when his father was out in 
suppressing a rebellion in Bengal. It was on his 
victorious return that he was assasinated, and 
Muhammad succeeded to the position. Soon 
after his accession, Muhammad had to come to 
the south against his cousin who set up in 
rebellion in what is now the Nizam’s Dominions 
and in the Southern Mahratta country where he 
held a government. The success that was then 
achieved would naturally bring him on further. 
He sent out another invasion in A. D. 1827 which 
damaged the Hoysala capital far more gravely 
than before, and made the Ba]]a]a move into 
Tiruvannamalai, and make it more or less his 
permanent residence as being a more strategically 
central position being on the high road between 
the north and the south, and along the line of 
communication. It could not be that the Ballala 
resolved to make Tiruvannamalai his place 
of residence, or an alternative capital of 
Tiruvannamalai town itself, unless he had some 
hold over the surrounding country and could 
exercise his authority over the region. The 
Hoysala conquest, the slow and gradual conquest 
by the Hoysalas, of these parts seem justified 
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by these documents which bring Singana Danda- 
nayaka into the region of Tirupati. 

SRIRANGANATHA YADAVARAYA, SUCCESSOR OF 
TIBUVENG ADAN ATH A AND CONTEMPORARY OF 

singana dandanayaka. Without going any 
further in this matter, we may take the name of 
another Yadavaraya which figures in the next 
following inscriptions of the first volume of 
the Tirupati Devastanam inscriptions. No. 103 
refers to the 3rd year of Ranganatha 
Yadavaraya, which refers to the disposal of 
certain pieces of land which were forest belong- 
ing to Tiruvengadamudaiyan, and sold for 
200 panams. Arrangements were made for the 
irrigation of this land. The next inscription is 
of the same year and of the same ruler, and 
refers to this Singana Dandanayaka, whose 
father’s name is also given by his being called 
Madappan Singana Nayaka with his usual titles. 
The document seems to refer to his purchase of 
a Matha and a flower-garden from certain Jlyars 
(ascetic Vaishnavas) in management of certain 
properties belonging to the temple, and making 
them over to be maintained as the charitable 
gift of the officer. Further the document seems to 
refer to his having paid another 400 gold panams 
with a view to feeding pilgrims on a certain 
festival day in one of the Nandavanas (flower- 
gardens) to which the G-od and the Goddess 
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should be taken on certain festivals. It also 
refers to the taking of the Q-od to the flower- 
garden named after Van S§atag5pa, apparently 
in reference to the Alvar for which another 
provision of 100 payams had been made. All 
these were placed under the protection of the 
Vaishnavas. The point calling for notice 
here is that &ri Ranganatha Yadavaraya is 
brought into connection with Singana Nay aka 
pretty early in his reign, that is, in his 3rd year. 
The next one No. 105 refers to the 9th year of 
this Yadavaraya, but there is no other detail 
worth our attention. No. 106 comes from the 
hill shrine as do the previous two documents, 
and refers to the 19th year and makes provision 
for the taking out of the god on the fourth day 
of some festival to the flower pavilion called 
Chedirayan, and makes provision for the distri- 
bution of food for which money was paid into 
the treasury. No. 107 is from the same temple 
and refers to the same Yadavaraya. But very 
unfortunately his regnal year and the name 
of the year, both of which were apparently set 
down in the document, are lost, as otherwise 
we would have had a precise date for him ; but, 
the other Panchanga details given seem to 
indicate that the year under reference must be 
either A. D. 1330 or 1333, perhaps the latter 
better. It is again a provision for some kind of 
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food service. The document is partially gone. 
This document, even in this imperfect condition, 
seems to indicate clearly that &r! Ranganatha 
Yadavaraya lived some time about A. D. 1330 or 
1333 as also Singana Daijdanayaka. From this 
perhaps we can make the inference that Yadava 
f§rlranga followed Yadava Tiruvengadanatha, 
and both of them were contemporaries of Hoysala 
Singana Dandanayaka. No. 108 comes from the 
Govindaraja shrine and seems to be a record 
of an agreement between the governing body 
of the locality and a certain number of other 
individuals, among whom are the Yadavaraya 
Vilupparaiyan, Sola Vilupparaiyan, Trigartaraya 
and another Vilupparaiyan, with the former 
portion gone, together with the weavers and 
devotees of Emberuman, which seems here to 
refer to God : it might also be Ramanuja who 
had the name. But the rest of the document is 
gone. No. 109 comes from the hill shrine and 
contains a couple of verses glorifying &rl 
Ranganatha. It seems to refer to the enemies 
he conquered, and the 16th year of his reign. 
No. 110 coming from the same shrine refers to a 
Sasikula Chalukki Sangramarama, certainly a 
Yadavaraya, but we can hardly be certain that 
it was 6rl Ranganatha Yadavaraya. The date 
happens to be recorded here, apparently in the 
&aka year ; but the figures before the 100 are 
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gone, while 181 is left over. It may be 
1100 or 1200, or another number of hundreds. 
But the name of the year Vikari being given, 
the year under reference seems to be Baka 1281, 
which would mean A. D. 1359. It may not be 
quite too late for &rl Ranganatha Yadavaraya, 
but we cannot be quite certain whether it is he 
that is referred to. Nos. Ill and 112 come 
from the same shrine and simply put down the 
name of the Sitagaragundan Matha of Singana 
Dandanayaka. 

OTHER RULERS WHO MAY BE YADAVARAYAS. 

No. 113 is of some importance, although the 
document is gone in vital parts. It refers 
to &ri Nayanar Yadavaraya with obviously 
Tribhuvanachakravarti going before. But the 
actual name of the Yadavaraya is not given. 
All that we can be certain about is it was still 
a Yadavaraya ruler. The year and month 
might have been given, but they are gone. All 
that is left is the month and the date 29, 
and then follows a reference to a Mahanayaka 
Ejramanchi Periya Pammanayaka, that is the 
elder (Periya) Pammanayaka of Erfamanchi. 
The titles given to him are obviously Vijaya- 
nagar titles. He made the donation in cows and 
bull for one perpetual lamp to Tiruvengadam- 
u^aiyan. It is stated however that he came 
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there “ for the Vasanta Probably he visited 
the temple during the Vasanta (April — May) 
festival. No. 114 is a similar inscription which 
mentions a Sriman Mahanayangacharya with 
the other attributes of the previous inscriptions 
and refers to a Bapu Nayakar Pemmanayakar 
providing for a perpetual lamp. Like the 
previous document No. 113, this also has the 
same indication making it perhaps really 
referable to the next following period. No. 115 
merely mentions Yadavanrpa. Nos. 116 and 117 
coming from the hill shrine are of some interest. 
The first refers to the granting of what is called 
Vaikun^ha-Hasta to the god on the hill by a 
certain Ahobalaraya which is in gratitude to 
the God for giving the people the promise of 
Heaven by the pose of the hand. The next is a 
Tamil record to the same effect except that 
here an Aubalaraya is described as the Yadava 
ruler of Tanjai (Tanjore). We cannot say what 
exactly his position was, and whether he was 
really a successor of the other Yadavarayas, 
and why his name gets associated with Tanjore 
in particular. 

OTHER MISCELLANEOUS RECORDS. With No. 118 
we begin with a number of miscellaneous inscrip* 
tions, all of them being records of gifts of 
various kinds and institution of certain services 
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in the temple. Most of these inscriptions are 
too much mutilated to make much from out 
of them. But some of them that do contain 
some little information do not admit of the 
information being properly described for want 
of full details. The first one of any importance 
is No. 150 which is a small record and seems to 
be complete, though the meaning is obscure. It 
refers to a particular place called the pavilion 
of Seranaivenran the pavilion of ‘ the person who 
conquered the Chera, ’ possibly in reference to 
Ravivarman Kulasekhara’s march up and he is 
described as one of the lords whose function it 
was to issue orders or send up communications. 
Nos. 171 and 172 come from the hill shrine. 
The first refers to TJdaiyavar and speaks of a 
certain charitable gift, and in the last line there 
is the name Anandalvan ; and the next one 
refers to a grandson of Anandalvan, apparently 
referring to a service that he arranged for. 
No. 173 similarly refers to the Acharyapurushas, 
and, among them, what seems to be Anandalvan 
Pillai and the flower-garden that he made on the 
hill. No. 175 refers similarly to the garden, 
Ramanuja. It will be remembered that the 
principal flower-garden laid out and cultivated 
by Anandalvar was called by this name accord- 
ing to the Venkaiachala Itihasamala. No. 176 
seems to define the boundary between Tirupati 
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and Avulali, elsewhere called Avilali. No. 177 
refers to a Kamavilli of Puvainagar. He is said 
to have constructed a tank in Tirupati as a 
charitable gift, as one among the 32 charities 
that his mother had taken occasion to teach 
him about. That brings us to the end of the 
miscellaneous inscriptions, and the records 
following refer themselves to Vijayanagara 
rule. 
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TONDAMAN CHAKRAVARTI— THE HUMAN 
FOUNDER OF TIRUPATI. 

With Vijayanagara we may regard ourselves 
as entering, so far as the history of Tirupati is 
concerned, upon the modern period. Up to that 
the history of Tirupati would be more or less of 
the nature of imperfect documents upon which 
we have had to depend for a regular history of 
the period, and what we have been able to 
gather would more or less be of a character 
almost in keeping with this. We may roughly 
take the middle of the 14th century as the 
parting line between the one and the other, and, 
having come so far collecting and considering 
all the disjecta membra of information so far 
made available it would perhaps be well to 
gather together in summary what of the real 
history of the holy shrine at Tirupati we have 
been able to gain so far. While the history of 
the shrine may be said to go back to the 
commencement of the Christian era, we have no 
definite information as to who the first human 
founder of the temple was. It is what is called a 
shrine self-create (svayambhu-sthala), but, as far 
as the historical position is concerned, Tomjaman 
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Chakravarti, as he is called in later literature, 
must be regarded as the human founder. He 
was by all accounts mentioned as a ruler of the 
locality having his capital near the hill which 
could be reached from there even by an under' 
ground passage. We must take it, therefore, 
that he ruled from some place like Narayana- 
vanam and a few of the other places round 
about as constituting townships of importance in 
the locality in later history. 

THE VA1SHNAVA CHARACTER OF THE SHRINE AT 
TIRUPATI. Another feature of the tradition 
regarding him is that he was the son of a Chola 
ruler by a Naga princess which we may take to 
mean a princess, daughter of the local ruler. 
The Tondaman’s arrangements for the conduct 
of worship in the temple were not anything of 
his own foundation, as there were already two 
devotees, a Brahman and a ^udra who were on 
their own account engaged in the service, the 
Vaikhanasa Brahman for the ritual worship, and 
the &Hdra engaged in the external service 
necessary to conduct worship, such as the 
supply of flowers and other things which would 
be needed for the conduct of the daily worship 
even according to the Vaikhanasa rites. The 
period, according to the Pauranic sources which 
are the only source for this period of history, 
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is said to be somewhere between the beginning 
of the Vikrama era and the &aka era, that is, in 
the first century B. C. or A. D. That is as far as 
the traditional origin of it goes. We find the 
shrine in Tirupati figuring in the earliest secular 
sources of information we have for South India, 
and is already a shrine with arrangements for 
not merely conducting the daily worship but 
even some of the more important annual festivals. 
The earliest writer mentioning this that we know 
of is the poet Mamulanar, one of the great 
celebrities of the ^angam literature. He says 
specifically that Tirupati was famed for its annual 
festivals. We quoted references to the worship 
of Vishnu among the early deities from a poem 
of Nakkirar, and a reference to the existence of 
one of the shrines in Kanchi in the days of 
Tondaman Ilam Tiraiyan from the Perumban- 
arruppadai. It need not therefore be regarded 
as anything improbable that a shrine should have 
existed in Tirupati. With these poets and poems 
we are almost introduced to the first Alvars or 
the Vaishiiava saintB. They are three of them 
who had the reputation, in the estimation of 
even the later saints, as writers of classical 
Tamil ( $en-Tamil ) Their three centa are 
regarded by Vaishijavas as in a way specially 
dedicated to the Vishnu shrine in Tirupati. We 
have collected above all the relevant details, 
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and, on a consideration of these details, we have 
no hesitation in affirming that the shrine was 
regarded as a Vishiju shrine, and the image 
therein as an image of Vishnu, notwithstanding 
features which later on came to be regarded as 
representing other deities. This peculiarity of 
features is fully explained not only in the works 
of these early Alvars but even in some of the 
later ones. The explanations offered ought to 
satisfy every one that is a believer in Vaish^avaic 
Hinduism as such ; to the outsider who examines 
it altogether from an extra devotional point of 
view, these peculiar features would seem strange 
indeed, as being, more or less, those not ordinari- 
ly met with in one’s own experience. Assuming 
for the moment that the image had a human 
origin and the temple a ; hum an foundation, the 
image representing the deity would be the 
translation in material form of the ideas that the 
founder wished should be incorporated in the 
image representing the deity. Having regard to 
the circumstances of the time and of the 
prevailing religious conditions, we can state it 
with confidence that the period was one in 
which people were making an effort to provide 
for worship for the masses of people, possibly 
with a view to wean them from attachment to, 
and the attractions of, other contemporary 
religions such as Jainism and Buddhism. It was 
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therefore a period not so much of distinction, 
much less of antagonism, between Vaishnavism 
and Saivism ; but it was much rather of Hinduism, 
a kind of transformed Brahmanism as against 
the two heretical religions from the point of view 
of the Hindu. Having regard to this, they would 
rather lay the emphasis upon the similarities 
between Vishnu and Siva, and the underlying 
unity, rather than bring into prominence the 
distinction in character between the two. Hence 
certain features, which may well form the basis 
for contention as to the real character of the 
image, would seem unavoidable. But even so, 
it is remarkable that, from the earliest times, the 
shrine was regarded as a Vishnu shrine and the 
image that of Vishnu. Besides the three Alvars, 
and a fourth, who have to be regarded as coming 
close after the age of Mamulanar and Nakkfrar, 
and Rudran Kannan all Sangam celebrities, we 
find Nammalvar giving the same character, as 
also the other Alvars till we come to Ajvar 
Tirumangai in the middle of the 8th century. 
That is not all. Their contemporaries the &aiva 
Adiyars and the Nayanmars who wrote as largely 
on their devotion to Siva and of the places 
specially dedicated to the worship of &iva, give 
no indication whatever of their having felt at any 
time that the hill shrine at Tirupati was ever a 
Ssaiva shrine. Kalahasti not far off, one of the 
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primary Saiva holy places, has been visited by 
all these prominent saints, and they celebrate it 
in their poems. Since they went and visited 
Kalahasti and celebrated the shrine there, we 
cannot say that they did not know of Tirupati, 
or hear of it. Nevertheless we do not find them 
mentioning Tirupati as among their holy places, 
not to say that they have not celebrated it as a 
!§iva shrine. We have already noted that there 
are a few secular references from the Hindu 
point of view, and they leave it in no doubt and 
state it, as plainly as language would admit, that 
Tirupati was a Vishnu shrine. The author of 
the Silappadhikaram , who was not a Brahman 
Hindu, states it in the clearest terms that the 
hill shrine at Tirupati was a Vishnu shrine. So 
does the author of the Bhdrata Veyba at the end 
of this period, that is, at the commencement of 
the 9th century ; this couples Tirupati and 
Kanchi as places specially dedicated to Vishnu. 
The earliest inscription which refers to this 
temple belongs to a generation or two previous 
to the author of the Bhdrata Veybd, and 
that refers to Tirupati as a Vishiju shrine. 
Hence we have to regard it that, whatever the 
character of the image or the peculiar features 
that it exhibits, the place passed in the estima- 
tion of the people as a Vaishgava holy place, 
and the temple a Vaishnava shrine, during the 
first eight centuries of its existence. 
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TIRUPATI IN THE AGE OP THE ACHARYAS i Passing 
down we come to the age of the Acharyas who 
followed the Alvars and continued their teaching, 
and the accounts of the Ouruparamparas refer to 
visits to Tirupati by the first Acharya Nadamuni. 
The next important person among this group, 
Nadamuni’s grandson Yamunacharya is said not 
merely to have paid a visit some time in his life 
but even to have felt, perhaps as a result of the 
visit, that the arrangements for the flower-service 
to the God was not satisfactory, and wanted that 
some stout-hearted person should make up his 
mind to go and settle down in Tirupati and devote 
himself to that service. It is as a result of this 
that one of his grandsons Tirumalai Nambi went 
and settled down in Tirupati with his father 
and two young unmarried sisters, from one of 
whom was to be born later on Ramanuja, the 
Vaishnava teacher. Tirumalai Nambi became a 
permanent inhabitant of the hill, and some of 
those that live in Tirupati to-day claim descent 
directly from him. The fact is therefore con- 
firmed by Ramanuja having had to go to this 
uncle of his at Tirupati to learn the esoteric 
teaching of the Ramayaya as he had received it 
from his own grandfather Yamunacharya. So 
although tradition is our only authority for some 
of these specific facts, we can still hold that 
there is a continuous tradition that the shrine 
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was one dedicated to Vishnu, that the V aishnavas 
regarded it as a holy place of pilgrimage to 
which they went on pilgrimage, and certain of 
the V aishnavas came to regard it as their special 
charge and even made efficient arrangements as 
far as they could, for the care of the shrine in a 
locality not as yet well-inhabited, perhaps not 
quite comfortably habitable as yet. That was 
the state of affairs regarding the temple till we 
come to the days of Ramanuja. 

THE ACHARYA RAMANUJA AND THE SHRINE 
at TIRUPATI. It was during the life-time of 
Ramanuja that a controversy arose which has 
given rise to different notions regarding the 
character of the shrine itself. Ramanuja’s was 
about the age, taking into it a generation or 
two before him, when the sects were forming 
distinctly, and even tried more or less to separate 
themselves into distinct groups in Hindu society. 
One of the incidents in the course of this 
development is the natural assertion and counter- 
assertion of the superiority of &iva and Vishnu, 
in fact the supreme character of the one or other 
of these. This kind of a contention got set up 
with impunity, as, at the time the rival creeds of 
Jainism and Buddhism had not perhaps as great 
a vogue as in the centuries preceding. Certain 
other historical circumstances also encouraged a 
movement like this. Ramanuja’s life was cast in 
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the period when the Cholas were the chief power 
in the Tamil country. The Chola monarchs 
were most of them &aivas personally, and some 
of them very ardent ones. Notwithstanding 
their personal devotion to the &aiva faith, as 
rulers they took care not to become partisan in 
public matters, and, as far as it came their 
way, they supported Vaishnava shrines and the 
Vaishnavas as well. In an age of controversy 
however and contention between the sects, these 
rulers were bound to be drawn into the struggle, 
and they might sometimes have let themselves 
go in support of those of their own conviction to 
some extent. But the really important feature 
is the existence of these controversies. We have 
a tradition that the ruler of Madura invited 
Periyalvar to take part in a controversy raised 
by a &aiva divine, and so was Yamunacharya, 
the great-grandfather of Ramanuja. The advent 
of the Cholas to power gave much support to 
&aivism, as in fact it is stated in the records of 
the Cholas that 5.ditya, the second ruler of the 
new dynasty, built as may as 300 shrines to 
Siva on the banks of the Kaveri. Whether the 
number was actually BOO or not, he was respon- 
sible for a large number of &aiva shrines. This 
would mean undoubtedly a rise in the following, 
and consequently in the influence of Shaivism. 
The Vaishnavas were apparently organising 
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themselves also as a sect ; but they do not 
appear to have had a similar influential 
support to begin with. But still they collected 
together round important teachers and were 
gaining in influence also. Matters came to a 
head at a time when Ramanuja had to work his 
way gradually up to a position of influence as 
the leading teacher among the Vaishnavas, and 
the legitimate occupant of the apostolic seat 
of his great-grandfather Yamunacharya at 
^rirangam. Although the ruler contemporary 
at the time was the enlightened Chola 
Kulottunga I, these controversies and controver- 
sialists could not be silenced, and it is one 
of these individual controversies that was 
responsible for Ramanuja’s exile from ^rirangam, 
as was stated already. The period therefore of 
Ramanuja’s life was one of rising sectarianism 
and sectarian controversies in which even 
enlightened rulers were being, willingly or 
unwillingly, drawn. It was about this time 
while Ramanuja was occupying his position as 
teacher of the Vaishnavas at !§rirangam, in 
considerable influence among his followers, that 
the question of the character of the Tirupati 
shrine arose. 

ACHABYA RAMANUJA AND TIRUPATI. One of the 

cardinal facts of Ramanuja’s life, although there 
is no undoubted evidence of history either from 
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inscriptions or other similar sources, is his having 
had to go into exile from &rirangam as a result 
of this sectarian animosity. We have discussed 
the matter in full in the earlier part of the work, 
and we need not go into details here. 
Enlightened ruler that Kulottunga was, his part 
in the controversy was that of a §aiva ruler of 
the locality, and his inviting prominent people to 
take part in a controversy, not of his own 
creation. It was purely a question of a challenge 
by a &aiva teacher of eminence to disprove his 
thesis of the supremacy of &iva in Hinduism ; of 
course on the face of it it was a controversial 
question. Rulers seem to have felt they were 
bound to let the disputants come into court 
and prove their case to the satisfaction of the 
assembled court. Kulottunga seems to have had 
nothing further than this in his mind in inviting 
Ramanuja to dispute the &aiva controversialists. 
What took place is a result not directly of 
fanaticism in religion, but of the secular offence 
that he took at what he might well have 
considered an irrelevantly impertinent remark 
by KSrattalvan. So Ramanuja had to be in 
exile from his country, and could return to 
Srirangam only after the death of Kulottunga I. 
The incident merely indicated the sectarian 
stir at the time, during the active period of 
Kulottunga’s life, and even those of his 
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successors. From such evidence as is available 
in the inscriptions round Tirupati we could infer 
the favour that had been shown to Shaivism by 
those Saiva officers of the Cholas who made 
numbers of donations to the Siva temple at 
Tirucchanur, while we might almost say there 
were hardly more than a few donations made 
fiy Vaishnava officers or others about the 
same period to the Vaishnava temples in the 
neighbourhood, both on the hill and down 
below. Even so a record of Kulottunga in 
Tirupati itself refers to the god as “Tiruvayppa^i 
Tirumalai Ajvar ” meaning Krishna, just as the 
Mudal Alvars do. It would therefore raise the 
presumption that, at the time, the Saiva tide 
was running strong round the region as a cousin 
of Ramanuja himself had become a devotee of 
Siva and was living in Kalahasti, whom the 
uncle Tirumalai Nambi could reclaim only after 
persistent effort. That seems to have been a 
period unfortunately when, owing perhaps to 
some calamity or other which might have 
befallen the few families of Vaishnavas in 
Tirupati engaged in the temple service, the 
temple service had fallen into neglect, and the 
shrine itself, to some considerable extent, not 
looked after carefully. It seems possible that 
this untoward condition was taken advantage 
of and a claim set up, not necessarily by all the 
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Saivas, but by a small but influential body of 
&aivas, that the temple was a &iva temple. The 
local ruler finding it difficult to decide, on his 
own responsibility, thought it much the best 
way to give the very best chance of a final 
settlement, to invite Ramanuja as the best 
exponent of Vaishnavism to prove the case of 
the Vaishnavas if they had a case. It would 
have been nothing more than a disputation, as 
in a number of other instances on record, and 
have no relation to the importance of the issue 
but for the eminent character of one individual 
involved. It is given therefore a very exaggerated 
importance in the Vaishnava accounts of the 
locality, and even a miraculous intervention of 
God himself has been invoked. It will be clear 
to those who have read the previous pages of 
this work that the character of the image and 
some of the features of worship lend themselves 
to an interpretation different from that actually 
given, and on the side of the Saivas therefore 
there was a plausible case. Ramanuja found no 
difficulty in proving it to the satisfaction of the 
impartial assembly which the Yadavaraya’s 
court provided, and convincing the Yadavaraya 
himself and the assembly that the shrine was 
Vaishgava in character. It would be . well to 
remember in this connection that, in those days, 
Vaishnava and Smartha or even &aiva did npt 
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stand bo much apart from each other in social 
life as now, and hence it would be nothing 
strange that this matter should have arisen, and 
in the form in which it actually did. Having 
given the award in favour of the Vaishnavas, it 
would in the ordinary course be only in the fitness 
of things that Ramanuja should be asked to pay 
some little attention and put matters on a proper 
footing in respect of the Tirupati temple. 
Ramanuja did indeed stay in Tirupati, and made 
the organisation for worship in very many 
particulars as it is now. That organisation falls 
naturally in two clear parts, the first one a mere 
revival of the ritualistic practices of the worship, 
etc., as they obtained till then ; and the second 
the institution of a number of new services which 
had not been in- existence before. For the 
former part of it Ramanuja found authority 
quite easily in the Pur anas, the Prabandha 
works, and other material to which he has had 
access, such as some of the Agamas which may 
not exist now. The new arrangements took on 
the character of putting the secular management 
of the temple on a proper footing, and putting 
Tirumalai Nambi while he was alive, and 
Anandalvar after him, as guardian advisers in 
regard to the temple, making proper provision 
for the temple service by the creation of a certain 
number of gardens, providing a certain number 
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of additions to the shrine and installing ' even 
some other Vishnu images in the temple. Further 
the temple management was put on a footing 
of permanent disinterestedness by the creation 
of a couple of ^Maf has with Sanyasins, or 
bachelors at their head, and giving them the 
management. Those interested in the matter 
will find the details given in the Sri Venka\achala 
ItihSsamala , which, though compiled later, 
seems more or less to reflect the actual existing 
institutions in the temple since then. That 
Ramanuja was there as well as Anandalvar, and 
that the principal flower gardens made by 
Anandalvar was given the name Ramanuja, 
appear in evidence in inscriptions just a few gene- 
rations, two or three, after Ramanuja in inscrip- 
tional records. Full provision was made for the 
recitation of the Prabandhas, and the celebration 
even of an Adhyayana Utsava as in ^rirangam. 
Some of the details of it such as the Tiruppavai 
Utsava on the hill shrine, and the shine to Groda 
in the G-ovindaraja shrine appear in inscriptional 
records of the Yadavarayas and others. These 
would be enough to show that Ramanuja did 
play an active part in the organisation of 
worship in the temple, not exactly in the 
Conversion or transformation of a &iva temple 
into a Vishnu temple. We have shown enough 
evidence of a continuous, and almost irrefutable, 
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character to prove that the temple was intended 
to be a Vishnu temple, and had been so regarded 
throughout up to this particular period. Secular 
arguments could now be set up against this 
position, which, in a case like this, are quite out 
of place. An image of Vishnu, like the image 
of any other Grod, is set up to answer to a 
particular aspect of the deity as conceived by the 
individual worshipper or the worshipping commu- 
nity, and not on any absolute pattern for Vishnu, 
and after all in a matter of this character tradi- 
tional evidence is likely to be less at fault than the 
so-called evidence of reason. Once order had 
been introduced and an organisation for worship 
was acknowledged, things went on well with the 
temple, and we find, in the period immediately 
following that of Ramanuja, donations of various 
kinds were made and the arrangements regulating 
worship, etc., on the lines said to have been laid 
down by Ramanuja himself, continued in force. 

THE TEMPLE UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OP THE 
vaishnava community: It would have been 
noticed from the summary of the inscriptions 
given that the management of the temple had 
been throughout in the hands of those who were 
devoted worshippers at the temple, and such 
arrangements as were made were made by those 
whose religious interests lay that way. Such 
secular provisions as they did make for various 
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service in the temple were placed under the pro- 
tection of the Vaishnava community residing in 
the locality, but were subject to the control of the 
popular assemblies which looked after the general 
administration and ultimately, in case of need, 
the rulers, kings or governors, according to the 
period of time to which we make reference. 
State intervention there was and always when 
actually needed, and the state did interfere to set 
matters right and went no further. The state 
authority withdrew to let the management go 
on as before, so that, at any rate so far as this 
temple is concerned — it is in fact true of every 
other temple that exists — the management was 
in the hands of the community interested, and 
the government interested itself in seeing to it 
that things went on peacefully and satisfactorily 
from the point of view of the temple management 
and did not otherwise interfere. For the period 
of almost a couple of centuries following the 
active period of Ramanuja’s life, we have only 
inscriptional records, and the tale that they tell 
does not differ in the least from this position 
that we have depicted. That period of a couple 
of centuries was not uniformly peaceful. The 
authorities changed, and even the political 
possession of the locality changed. But the 
organisation for the management of the temple 
and the arrangements for the worship went 
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on unaffected by any of these changes. Half a 
century of confusion consequent upon the incur- 
sions of the Muhammadans in A. D. 1310 did 
introduce a certain amount of confusion ; but 
then it did not reach through the society to affect 
this organisation in particular in spite of the fact 
that the temples particularly were exposed to 
the plundering raids of the invaders. On the 
whole the shrine at Tirupati, and the shrines 
dependent thereon, seem to have suffered little 
scathe, while the temples at &rirangam, Chidam- 
baram, Madura and Ramesvaram suffered vital 
injuries. This was due perhaps to the shrines 
round Tirupati being in a comparatively inacces- 
sible locality, and the invaders perhaps took roads 
which did not come too near these. When there- 
fore Vijayanagar gets established and the autho- 
rity of Vijayanagar begins to prevail over these 
parts, we find the Tirupati shrine well-organised 
and going on more or less on the set lines of 
worship and service. This closes the formative 
period, more or less, of the history of Tirupati 
from the point of view of the historian, and 
with the advent of Vijayanagar we are on 
what might almost be regarded as the modern 
period of the history of the hill-shrine. 
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TIRUPATI UNDER VIJAYANAGAR. 

REGION ROUND TIRUPATI UNDER HOYSALA VIRA 
ballala hi. Before proceeding to take up the 
history of the Tirupati temple, it would be useful 
to have an idea of the circumstances under 
which Vijayanagar came into existence, and the 
character of the change in administration that 
the advent of this new empire brought about. 
It would therefore be well to go back upon a 
slight retrospect, and gather together the details 
of information that we get regarding the changes 
that took place in the period ending with 
the formation of the empire of Vijayanagar. 
Among the inscriptions collected by the 
Devastanam authorities, the earliest are those 
connected with the name of Saluva Mangu and 
Rumara Kampana Udaiyar, the conqueror of 
Madura ; and the dates of the earliest records 
happen to be about the year A. D. 13B9. There 
is possibly an earlier record in No. 178 of 
Volume I which just contains the name of 
Bukkaraya ; but such of the titles as precede it 
in this imperfect record make it doubtful whether 
it actually refers to Bukka I. It would, however, 
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hardly matter, as the mention of Kumara 
Kampana and Sajuva Mangu would be about as 
good as mentioning Bukka I himself, unless we 
could be certain of the date of this inscription 
being earlier than the date given above. In the 
record, as it is available, we have no means of 
ascertaining that. We may take it therefore 
that the first Vijayanagar records refer to a 
period some time about A. D. 1359. By this 
date we could regard the empire of Vijayanagar 
as almost well-established, the only enemy that 
they had to look forward to in the north being 
the newly established Bahmani kingdom under 
its second ruler Muhammad Shah, the imperial 
power at Delhi having almost definitely given up 
ideas of recovering the southern possessions of 
the Tughlak empire. We saw already that the 
last dated record previous to this among the 
inscriptions of Tirupati were those referring to a 
Singana Dandanayaka of date A. D. 1338. We 
have besides a number of records pertaining to 
this officer showing him more or less closely 
associated with the region round Tirupati, and 
being regarded by the local ruler as an officer 
deserving of the respect due to an official 
superior. We have also noticed that this 
Singaiia Nayaka was no other than an officer of 
the last Hoysala ruler, Vira Ballala III, under 
whom served not only Singana Nayaka but even 
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his elder brother, his father and even grand- 
father. Singana Nayaka’s position in Tirupati 
therefore gives the clearest indication that the 
region round Tirupati had passed under the 
authority of this last Hoy&ala, Vlra Ballala III 
A. D. 1292 to A. D. 1342. It was in his reign 
that the first invasion of the Dakhan by the 
Muhammadans under Alau-d-din took place, and 
the gradual Muhammadan expansion subse- 
quently. The extension of the authority of Vlra 
Ballala into the region of Tirupati is directly 
connected with these Muhammadan invasions, 
and # goes back perhaps a couple of generations 
earlier when the Hoysalas were drawn towards 
the South in support of the last rulers of the 
Chola dynasty in their struggle to maintain 
their position. We shall have to make a short 
review of this period. 

THB HOYSALA EXPANSION IN THE SOUTH. It was 

already stated that the first Hoysala intervention 
was called for in the reign of Rajaraja III, pretty 
early in his reign, and that Hoysala Narasimha II 
advanced towards the south to assist him, on the 
one side against the aggressions of the Pan^yas, 
and on the other the rebellions of powerful chief- 
tains like governors in Tondamandalam, and even 
Kopperunjinga in South Arcot. The declining 
Chola power under their ruler Rajaraja HI, 
A. D. 1816 to A. D. 1352—53, was harassed 
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within the empire by the rebellions of the Pallava 
chieftain Kopperunjinga and possibly others in 
the neighbourhood on the one side, and the 
rising power of the Pandyas in the south whose 
aggressions were stimulated by a desire for 
vengeance for all that they had suffered from 
the Cholas, particularly their last great ruler 
Kulottunga III. Caught between these two great 
fires of rebellion in the northern part of the 
empire, and of the Pandya aggressions from the 
south, the Chola power could have sustained 
itself if it had had at the head of it a powerful 
and competent monarch who could hold his own 
against these enemies as several of the great 
Cholas have had to do before Rajaraja III. But 
Rajaraja III seems to have been a particularly 
feeble man for the critical position. He seems 
also to have been troubled by a rival claimant to 
the throne even at the outset of his reign. In 
these circumstances, the Chola power could be 
kept up only if there was a powerful ruler from 
outside who was interested enough to maintain 
the integrity of the Chola empire, or even the 
prestige of the Choja empire for the time being. 
Family relationship and political consideration 
alike perhaps prompted the Hoysala rulers across 
the hills to come to the assistance of Rajaraja at 
a time when he was hard pressed by his rebellious 
feudatory Kopperunjinga. In the actual condition 
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of the Chola empire, it was not likely that one 
intervention, and the setting up of the Chola in 
power, would put matters on anything like a 
footing of peace. It was therefore a question 
whether something more than this occasional 
interference was not called for. Events showed 
that more was required to keep the Cholas in 
position. Narasimha II and his son Somes vara 
who were both of them intimately related with 
the Cholas and the Pandyas, found it necessary 
to establish themselves in an alternative capital 
in the south with a view to being ready at hand 
for the assistance of the Cholas. It was there- 
fore that the Hoysala Somesvara fortified the 
village Kannanur, four miles away from the 
north bank of the Coleroon opposite Ssrlrangam, 
and installed himself there in the newly fortified 
Vikramapura as his capital, which probably 
proved of some assistance to the Chola, perhaps 
so far as his feudatories were concerned ; but it 
only aggravated the hatred of the Pandyas and 
made them the more implacable as enemies. 
Somesvara had to exert himself strenuously to 
keep the Pandyas from out of the Choja territory, 
and, in this effort, he strengthened the Hoysala 
position and extended his influence so much 
that some of the records of Narasimha 111 claim 
his having set up a pillar of victory in 
Ramesvaram and making an encircling movement 
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against the Pandyan territory through the 
Pudukkottai State. When the great Jatavarman 
Sundara Pandya ascended the Pandya throne, he 
carried on a great and successful campaign north- 
wards beating the enemies in the Chola country, 
among whom the name of Somesvara himself 
figures prominently as well as that of Kopperun- 
jinga and others. He anointed himself as a 
victorious conqueror in Kanchi, and even Nellore 
farther north, before he celebrated his achieve- 
ment in crowning himself with the greatest glory 
both in Srlrangam and in Chidambaram. This 
certainly was a crushing blow to the Hoysala posi- 
tion in South India ; but it also gave some little 
relief to the Chola by the success that he achieved 
against the rebellious Chola feudatories further 
north. But all the same, it did not avail the Cholas 
to regain their lost prestige, much less their 
territory. We see, however, although it is not 
clearly stated anywhere in any of the Chola or 
Pandya records, that the invasion of Sundara 
PajpJya I had the effect of putting an end to the 
Chola empire, as his Pandya successors are 
found ruling in the Chola country soon after 
him. So far as the Hoysalas were concerned, 
they had suffered early from Sundara Pandya 
and, for the time being, had perhaps been 
temporarily dispossessed of their territory in the 
Tamil country. But they were able soon to 
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regain a part of it, as we find two sons of 
Somesvara succeeding him simultaneously, one, 
Narasimha III the elder of the sons ruling his 
ancestral dominions from HalabTd and Belfir. 
We find another Hoysala ruler simultaneously, 
styled Vira Ramanatha in his inscriptions, ruling 
over the Tamil territories of the Hoysalas 
claiming still Vikramapura as his capital and 
having another Kundani, in the Baramahal parts 
of the Salem District. Ramanatha’s rule seems 
to have lasted about a quarter of a century, 
and when he died, a son of his, succeeded to 
his territory, and, after two or three years of 
rule, passed out of view. In consequence the 
empire of the Hoysalas was again united under 
Narasimha III. 

EXTENSION OP HOYSALA AUTHORITY INTO THE 
REGION OP TIRUPATI UNDER VIRA BALL ALA III: 

Narasimha’s reign was perhaps more occupied 
with keeping his northern frontier from 
encroachment by the Yadavas of Devagiri and 
in bringing as much as possible of the southern 
part of the empire into his dominions. His 
period of rule, however, corresponded to that of 
the great Pandya Maravarman Kulasekhara, 
the last great Pandya of Madura before the 
Muhammadan invasions, and the two powers 
seem to have been more or less well matched 
to indulge too readily in the game of war. 
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Maravarman Kulasekhara’s activities find echo 
in the Tanjore District, and the fact that this 
great Pandya made Jayankondacholapuram and 
Gangaiko^dacholapuram his capitals would 
indicate that he had to be active on the northern 
frontier as against aggressions by the Hoysala, 
who must have regained his footing in 
Vikramapura. This interpolation by the Hoysala 
between the southern and northern parts of the 
Chola empire seems really to have been res- 
ponsible for the falling away of the northern 
part of the Chola empire from its allegiance, 
and becoming more or less independent of the 
empire of the Cholas and their successors. If, 
in the course of these years, this part fell away 
from the Chola empire, the maintenance of its 
independence woud have been perhaps rather 
precarious unless it be under the wings of a 
greater power than themselves. During a con- 
siderable part of this period we find the 
Yadavarayas comporting themselves more or less 
independently after the break up of the Chola 
empire, but not perhaps without being exposed 
to the incursions and the influence of a new 
power ; and that power, in the circumstances, 
must have been that of the Hoysalas. We have 
already noticed, in our account of the recorded 
inscriptions in Tirupati and its vicinity, that two 
Hoysala generals figure rather prominently with 
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dates well on in the reign of the Hoysala 
Vlra Ballala III, the son and successor of 
Narasimha HI. It fell to this Vlra Baljala to 
regain the southern part of the empire for the 
Hoysalas largely. He had therefore to be very 
active in this region warring pretty often against 
the Pandyas under Maravarman Kulasekhara. 
It is nothing strange therefore that we find his 
authority in a way acknowledged by the later 
Yadavarayas in the region of Tirupati. This 
becomes the more clear when the family of these 
officers for three generations held the chief 
authority under the Hoysalas as their principal 
officers, exercising authority no doubt over the 
whole of the empire, but even holding jd,ghlrs of 
territory in the southern part of Mysore, which 
ultimately became an independent division of 
territory when the Hoysala power in its turn 
declined. Perumala Dandanayaka was the prime 
minister of Narasimha III in the later years of his 
reign, and he continued in that great office under 
his son and successor at the outset of his reign. 
He was succeeded in that great office by his son 
Madhava Dandanayaka, and in his turn he 
was succeeded by two of his sons, Ketayya 
Dandanayaka and Singana Dandanayaka, the 
names of both of whom and the father occur 
in the records at Tirupati. It is Madhava 
Da^anSyaka that organised his j&ghtr on 
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the southern frontier of Mysore, and made 
Terekanambi his headquarters to develop further 
and become the chieftaincy of Danijayakankottai 
later. That this was an important frontier and 
required careful watching is in evidence as the 
whole of the Kongu frontier was a frontier 
of contention between the Hoysalas and the 
Pandyas. According to Amir Khusru, the 
historian of the Muhammadan invasions of South 
India, on the first occasion of the Muhammadan 
inroad into the Hoysala territory, the Hoysala 
armies were actually on the southern frontier of 
Kongu operating against Vlra Pandya, the son 
of Maravarman Kulasekhara, who had a govern- 
ment of his own, and had for his sphere of 
activity this frontier. That no doubt is one part 
of the Hoysala territory open to attack ; but for 
any purpose of effective holding of this frontier 
as against the enemy, the frontier line must 
have taken the part of Tondamandalam round 
the region of Tirupati, and so we find it. 

THE MUHAMMADAN INVASIONS OF THE SOUTH: 

But before proceeding any further, we must 
consider the Muhammadan irruption into this 
region with a view to appraising its influence in 
regard to this frontier in particular. After 
bringing into well-recognised subordination to 
the empire of Delhi both the Hindu states of the 
Dakhan, the Yadava state with its capital at 
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Devagiri and the state of Warangal with its 
capital much farther east in the Nizam’s 
Dominions first at Hanumakonda and then 
Warangal, the Muhammadan general Malik 
Kafur, the special favourite of Alau-d-din, 
obtained his master’s permission to carry his 
invasions farther south with a view to acquiring 
the riches of the temples in South India and 
gaining possession of a number of the powerful 
elephants of the south, as they constituted 
the most efficient arm of the armies of those 
days. Malik Kafur had really no difficulty in 
obtaining permission on these terms, and arrange- 
ments were made for the march of the army 
through the friendly and subordinate territory 
of the Rajas of Devagiri. As soon as the army 
emerged out of the Vindyan Passes of the 
Narmada and Satpura mountains into theDakhan, 
the Devagiri government and its army received 
the invading army, and took them over to 
Devagiri. When after rest and reorganisation, 
the invasion was ready to start again, the 
commander-in-chief, whom the Muhammadan 
historians call Paras Devo Dalvi (the correspond- 
ing Hindu name would be Parasuram Dev, the 
Dalavoy or general of the Yadavas) escorted the 
army to the southern limits of the Yadava 
territory down to his own jaghtr of Sholapur. 
There the army encamped to reorganise itself 
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for entry into the hostile territory of the south. 
During the period of the halt, what might be 
regarded as a cavalry raid was undertaken from 
Sholapur into the territory of the Hoysalas, and 
that was the first invasion of the Hoysala 
territory in A. D. 1309 — 10. The main part of the 
Hoysala army was away, but the Hoysala did 
make an effort to stand a siege, in the course of 
which his capital suffered considerable damage. 
The invaders were able to carry their raid further 
westwards to the coast of the Arabian Sea and 
return with a large quantity of plunder. When, 
however, the Hoysala submitted after the first 
show of resistance, the Muhammadan general 
received his overtures kindly, and sent a 
recommendation to imperial headquarters for the 
gracious treatment of the Raja. The mission 
went under the Hoysala prince, was kindly 
received, and returned with a gracious message 
from Alau-d-din that the Hoysala territory 
would be respected as under the rule of a sub- 
ordinate ally. That done Malik Kafur proceeded 
southwards on his invasion, feeling safe on the 
side of Hoysala in his march to the distant south. 
The question now arises as to what road this 
invasion took, and this is of considerable import- 
ance to the history of Tirupati especially. If the 
invasion took the eastern road, it would bring 
them very close to Tirupati, and Tirupati itself 
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must have figured in the history of this invasion; 
But it does not, and Tirupati does not appear 
to have suffered either in this invasion, or even 
in some of the subsequent ones. We have good 
reason for believing that the invasion actually 
proceeded by way of Bangalore into the Salem 
District, and thence on in the direction of 
Trichinopoly proceeding therefrom to Madura 
and Ramesvaram. The choice of this road for 
the march of the army of invasion left the region 
of Tirupati aside, and saved it from the attacks 
of this army of invasion. The story of this 
invasion does not concern xis directly. We might 
note briefly therefore that the army marched 
south, meeting with comparatively little opposi- 
tion except for a battle or two when they had to 
fight against Vlra Pandya, the more active among 
the sons of Maravarman Kulasekhara, and then 
marched on plundering Srlrangam and Chidam- 
baram on the way towards Madura. Having 
destroyed the capital of Madura, and carrying a 
further raid forward as far as Ramesvaram, the 
invasion returned to Delhi the following year 
with something like 350 elephant loads of 
treasure and much else of warlike material likely 
to be of value to the emperor. Malik Kafur’s 
return to Delhi was followed by trouble and 
disturbances at court ending ultimately in the 
death of Alau-d-din Khilji, and after one or two 
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palace revolutions, Mubarak, one of the sons of 
Alau-d-din ultimately succeeded to the throne. 
This new succession was the occasion for the 
subordinate territories, particularly the new 
ones. Devagiri now under Harpaldev, a son-in- 
law of Ramdev who had submitted to Alau-d-din, 
showed an inclination to rebel. Mubarak came 
down upon him, punished Harpaldev severely, 
and made the territory of Devagiri the 
first subordinate kingdom in the Dakhan. With 
a view to riveting his hold on this territory, 
he sent out a number of Amirs at the head of 
their troops to occupy salient places in the 
kingdom with their troops. This made the 
Hoysala realise the danger of his position and 
prepare himself against eventualities. After 
Mubarak returned to headquarters, he sent out 
an invasion to the south under his favourite 
slave Khusru, a Grujarati-Hindu convert to 
Islam, who went on this southern invasion and 
showed an inclination to tarry long in South 
India. But a palace revolution called for his 
presence in Delhi, and he went away post haste 
leaving South India to itself. It was not till the 
Khiljis were overthrown and the Tughlaks 
established themselves that they thought of 
South India again, and an invasion came 
under Muhammad-bin-Tughlak as a prince in 
A. D. 1B23. It came some way towards the 
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south, and had to turn back from the frontiers 
of South India owing to an outbreak of cholera 
in the camp. But Muhammad Tughlak was not 
the man to forget. After he had placed himself 
upon the throne securely, he sent out an 
expedition definitely with a view to the conquest 
of the south. Naturally the invasion took the 
course of its predecessors generally, and had to 
make sure of communications, and the loyalty of 
those whom they left in possession of power on 
the route of march. Naturally therefore an 
invasion had to be sent against the Hoysalas. 
Their capital Halabld suffered rather more 
severely this time than before. Having assured 
themselves of the Hoysala remaining loyal by 
this demonstration of power, the army marched 
south, and was so far successful in this invasion 
that Muhammad found it possible to establish a 
government in distant Madura, the capital of the 
Pandyas, under his loyal and doughty general, 
Jalalu-d-din A.san Shah, thus laying the foun- 
dations of a Muhammadan state ruling in 
Madura, though only for a comparatively short 
period of fifty years. Muhammad Tughlak’s 
invasions on this occasion probably came to the 
south not with the avowed object of con- 
quering the south, b\xt because a rival claimant 
to the throne had set himself up in rebellion 
in the south Dakhan as against the claims 
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of Muhammad .to the throne of his father. 
Bahau-d-din Ghishtasp or Gurshasp, as the 
Muhammadan historians name him, was a prince 
of the Tughlak family, a nephew of Ghiyasu-d- 
din Tughlak , the father of Muhammad, brought 
up in the royal family and perhaps with a 
view to succession as he claimed it. Since 
Muhammad was suspected of having brought 
about the death of the father with a view to 
securing the succession, it seems likely that the 
nephew put forward his claim and set up in 
rebellion from his headquarters at Sagar near 
Gulbarga in the Nizam’s Dominions. The 
invasion came with a view to punish him, But 
he found asylum first of all in the ruler of 
Kampli, who, loyal to his promise, would rather 
lay down his life than surrender a fugitive who 
sought asylum of him. The valiant Raja passed 
him on to the neighbouing Hoysala, as being 
more capable of giving him the asylum that he 
needed, fought and died, thus putting an end 
to the kingdom of Kampli. The invasion 
continued and marched on Halabnj, and, after 
destroying the capital partially, it proceeded 
further south, as was stated already. Jalalu-d-din 
Asan Shah, the general ruled in the name of 
Muhammad-bin Tughlak from Madura, and 
declared himself independent in A. D. 1336, 
when Muhammad was engaged in putting down 
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a rebellion of the distant ruler of Bengal, who 
had already set himself up under Muhammad’s 
father. The opportunity, when yet Muhammad 
was engaged in his war against the Bengal 
Sultan, was too good to be lost, and the governor 
of Madura followed the example of Bengal and 
set up in rebellion. Madura was too far off 
for Muhammad’s personal intervention, and as 
Muhammad had to attend to things nearer home, 
this distant southern rebel had to be neglected 
for the time. Muhammad’s troubles grew so 
much in volume and variety, that he was not 
able at any time afterwards to pay his personal 
attention to this rebel at Madura, and his 
independence remained unchallenged. 

THE HOYSALA REACTION TO THE MUHAMMADAN 

sultanate OF madura s The establishment of 
the Sultanate in Madura under Sultan Jalalu-d-din 
JLsan Shah marked a stage in the expansion of 
the Muhammadan power in the South, and the 
establishment of something like a governorship 
in Madura which very soon developed into an 
independent state, was fraught with consequences 
which might have proved dangerous to Hindu 
India in the fields alike of current politics and cul- 
ture. It should have appeared in this character 
even to contemporaries, and specially to those 
among them who at all cherished any responsi- 
bility in respect of the country round them, 
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particularly in regard to matters touching the 
religion and culture of the country. At the time 
to which we have now arrived, say A. D. 1885, the 
only Hindu power worth the name which could 
really feel concerned with matters like those was 
that of the Hoysala, the Pandya and the Chola 
empires having gone out of existence, and no 
other state having taken the place of either the 
one or the other or both. If it is a question of 
any Hindu state making an effort to Bet a term 
to the expansion of the Muhammadan power and 
keep it within limits, it could only be the 
Hoysala state which was at all in a position to 
do so with any chance of success. It became 
therefore the special responsibility of the Hoysala 
Vira Ballala III to exert himself in regard to 
this matter. But one could appreciate his 
position which was invidious in the extreme. 
He had acknowledged himself subordinate to the 
Muhammadan power at Delhi under the Khiljis. 
The Tughlak state could claim the same con- 
sideration as the political successor of the Khilji. 
empire at Delhi. But the moment that a rebel 
set himself up against the legitimate authority of 
Muhammad Tughlak, this consideration would 
immediately cease to have any value as against 
this new state. He was not bound by any ties 
of loyalty to the newly established Sultanate of 
Madura for one thing. But he saw also clearly 
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that Muhammad took no action against the rebel 
and showed no inclination to do so in the 
immediate future. Things across his northern 
border in the Dakhan were moving fast. 
Rebellion succeeded rebellion, and a new Mussal- 
man state was in course of formation. 'While 
this was not exactly clear in A. D. 1335, indi- 
cations certainly were not wanting to show that 
very soon Dakhan would follow in the footsteps 
of the other Muhammadan states, such as 
Gujarat and Malva. So between the nether 
millstone and the other of a rising Muhammadan 
state in the Dakhan, if they should ultimately 
succeed against Muhammd Tughlak and set up 
in independence, and a Muhammadan kingdom, 
small though it be to begin with, well established 
in Madura under a capable governor, the 
Hoysala’s position would become precarious in the 
extreme even though it did not seem likely that 
the Tughlak sovereign would actively exercise 
his authority and demand the Hoysala’s loyalty 
at the time. If the very Mussalman governorships 
were in rebellion, Hindu states perhaps might 
easily follow their example. At any rate, when 
the empire of Muhammad ceased to exist, suoh 
Hindu states as existed need not follow in the 
trail of any succeeding state in Delhi. What 
indeed was the course of action that the Hoysala 
was going to adopt was matter which would, to 
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ft very great extent, depend upon his own 
interpretation of the situation, and the courage 
and capacity with which he could carry out 
his policy. Notwithstanding the submission that 
he made to Alau-d-din and the favourable terms 
that he obtained from him, he suffered badly in 
the invasion sent out by Muhammad-bin-Tughlak 
in A. D. 1B27, which was so far successful as to 
partially destroy his capital and otherwise do 
him considerable damage. Perhaps Muhammad 
made no secret of his ultimate intention to 
conquer and annex South India to his own 
territory in direct contradiction to the policy of 
Alau-d-din, who made it clear, to his generals at 
any rate, that he was not anxious to extend his 
empire to great distances from Delhi, and across 
the Vindhya frontier particularly. The invasion 
of A. D. 1827 should have shown clearly to 
Vlra Ballala that he could not regard his position 
safe even in his own territory. He must have 
been driven to take his measures accordingly. 
From A. D. 1328 he made Tiruvaniiamalai his 
headquarters, not because his capital of HalabnJ 
or Beiiir had really become untenable, but 
perhaps as providing an important strategic 
centre from which he could operate advantage- 
ously and carry out his policy according to the 
exigencies of the moment. The advantage of 
the positioh in Tiruvanijamalai would be that it 
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was more or less on the high road to the South 
by the eastern way, from which he could watch 
the movements of the Muhammadans even if 
they should take the further interior central 
route towards the South. The territory behind 
Tiruvannamalai, and to the north of it was more 
or less under his authority, and the assistance 
of its governors and the whole of its resources 
would be available to him in his operations 
against the Muhammadans, who had now perhaps 
fortified themBelves in Kannanur as an outpost 
of Madura, and as safeguarding communication 
with the north for the Muhammadans by the 
central route. What had been done under 
Singana Nayaka, and the strengthening of the 
Southern frontier under his father Madhava 
Dandanayaka alike would indicate clearly that 
it was provision made for guarding the Southern 
frontier from which a Muhammadan attack from 
the South would be possible now, with a 
Sultanate established in Madura. That seems to 
have been the moving consideration with Vira 
Ballala in moving out towards Tiruvannamalai, 
and making it more his capital than Halabid or 
Belur. The block of territory extending along 
the foothills of the Eastern Grhats from the 
southern frontier of Mysore eastwards to the sea, 
was a very important salient both for offence 
and defence against the Muhammadans, and 
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seems to have proved a safe belt of country, if 
for nothing else, at least for communications 
from one part of the country to the other. 
During the seven years following when Madura 
was only a governorship under the authority of 
Muhammad Tughlak, he had to be very cautious, 
and lay his plans secretly and work without 
causing inconvenient suspicions ; but when once 
the governor of Madura declared himself inde* 
pendent, and Muhammad showed no inclination 
to march down with his accustomed speed to 
bring the rebel to reason, the Hoysala could 
adopt a bolder line of action, and take steps to 
carry out actively a policy to shut in the Sultan 
of Madura within narrow limits and bring about 
the extinction of the Sultanate if possible ; if 
that were not possible, at least to confine it 
within the narrowest possible limits. He therefore 
gradually exerted himself to extend his authority 
over what was the Chola empire, and, through 
the Pudukkottai state and through the Ramnad 
district, so as to limit the activities of the 
Muhammadan Sultan to the Madura-Trichino- 
poly route at the very most, and a comparatively 
small distance to the north of the Coleroon. 
When the Ballala carried out these strategic 
movements of his to a considerable degree of 
success, it was clear even to the Muhammadan 
in Madura that he meant nothing less than the 
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extinction of the Muhammadan Sultanate which 
seemed then possible, as Muhammad’s activities 
were not likely to be of any avail in the distant 
south, and the state of the Dakhan gave the 
best guarantee that assistance from the north 
was altogether impossible. The Muhammadan 
historians consequently complain that the 
Hoysala was developing a movement to surround 
and confine the Sultanate of Madura to Madura 
itself and no more. We find him ultimately 
carrying out this policy almost to a successful 
conclusion after seven years of strenuous 
activity, when, at the head of an army of 1,25,000 
troops he placed himself in Trichinopoly, and 
thus separating the garrison of the Muhammadan 
cantonment at Kannanur from Madura, the 
headquarters of the Siiltan, made an effort to 
defeat the two parts of the Muhammadan 
armies in detail and ultimately put an end to 
Muhammadan power in the south. But unfortu- 
nately for the Hindu movement in the south, he 
fell into the hands of his enemies at the moment 
of victory, when he had successfully beaten 
back a desperate attack from the Muhammadans 
in Madura. He fell into the hands of a raiding 
party and was put to death, an old man of 80 
that he was as stated by the Muhammadan 
historians. This outspread of the Hoysala 
power is what is indicated in the two or three 
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inscriptions in Tirupati which refer to the 
Hoysala officers Ketayya Dandanayaka and 
Singai^a Dandanayaka, the brothers, who became 
afterwards the founders of the family that ruled 
at Dannayakankottai in the Salem District as 
their headquarters. The unfortunate result of 
the battle of Trichinopoly should ordinarily 
have put an end to this Hindu movement once 
and for all, but for the confused condition of the 
Tughlak empire, and the almost impossible 
struggle that Muhammad Tughlak had to main- 
tain for the next ten years against his rebel 
governors, culminating in his death without 
achieving the success that he should have under 
more favourable circumstances. South India 
was left to itself during all this period, as the 
Dakhan Sultans, even when they had established 
themselves into a well-formed kingdom in 
A. D. 1346, had to be watchful of the activities 
of Muhammad Tughlak, and could not move 
freely and actively southwards. That was the 
saving feature of the situation, and what followed 
seems to be a concerted action on the part of 
these officers and governors of the Hoysala, 
continuing and carrying out the policy ofVira 
Ballala to success so as to lead ultimately to the 
establishment of a united Hindu state of the 
South, which became later the empire of 
Vijayanagar. 
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THE REVIVAL OP HOYSALA POWER LEADS TO THE 
ESTABLISHMENT OP THE EMPIRE OP VI JAY AN AGAR i 

The course of events which culminated in the 
establishment of Vijayanagar gives indication of 
a gradual revival and expansion of the Hoysala 
power after the Muhammadan invasions, parti- 
cularly after the invasion of Muhammad Tughlak 
in the year A. D. 1327. It is likely that, even 
this invasion went down upon Trichinopoly and 
Srlrangam, as its main objective, particularly the 
latter, and as such must have avoided the road to 
the east leaving the region round Tirupati quite 
clear as it were. This is made very likely by 
what is stated of the happenings in the south 
resulting from this invasion. The Kovil Oluhu, 
an account of the history of the temple at 
Srlrangam, which records most of the principal 
events relating to the history of the temple at 
Srlrangam, gives a description of what actually 
took place on this occasion. The inhabitants of 
Srlrangam were celebrating one of their famous 
annual festivals, in which the image of the God 
is carried to the river Coleroon and set down in 
the middle of the river bed for getting through a 
number of items of various acts of worship, till, 
late in the evening, the God is taken back to the 
temple in a huge procession. It was in the course 
of this festivity all unexpectedly that the invading 
cavalry of Muhammad Tughlak clattered down 
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to the banks of the Coleroon along the road 
from Kaiiijanur. Before the invading forces 
could come into touch, people immediately in 
attendance upon the image quickly came to a 
resolution to save the image of the God, the 
festival image which was meant for being 
carried about, and Lokacharya, a sttirdy man of 
middle age, carried the image in a palanquin 
and walked away through unfrequented ways, 
and escaped through Pudukkottai avoiding public 
roads. Taking Tirukkottiyur, Tirumalirumsolai, 
where he made halts, he moved out whenever he 
heard of the cavalry behind him, to carry the 
image in safety across into the Travancore 
country, moving from place to place as each one 
became untenable. The image was at last taken 
to safety in Calicut, where it remained for some 
time. As soon as the imminent danger fi’om 
these divisions of the invading army was over, 
they thought it best to bring the image to a 
place of safety, where it might remain unmolested 
till the time should come for its being reinstalled 
in the holy place of ^rlrangam. They thought 
the best place to go to would be Tirupati, and 
moved out from Calicut carrying the image with 
them, reached the place Terukaijambi in Mysore, 
where they stayed rather comfortably for a 
while, and proceeded further on their journey 
till they reached Punganur in the Chittoor 
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District on the high way leading from the 
Mysore plateau into the Madras Presidency. 
On reaching the place, they discovered detach- 
ments of the Muhammadan forces were hovering 
about, and therefore they resolved to retrace 
their steps, not being able to reach their 
destination of Tirupati. As the next best safe 
place they took the image over to the temple at 
Melkota, where it was kept in hiding for some 
time, and then, when the roadways were safe, 
they carried the image over secretly to Tirupati 
where it was kept in safety in the charge of a 
worshipping priest, his brother-in-law, perhaps 
a somewhat younger man, and a young boy of a 
son. Hearing of the threat of an attack by 
Muhammadan forces, the priest tied himself and 
the image to a rope, and asked the brother-in-law 
to let him slowly down a scarp on the hill, on the 
western side into a deep glade unfrequented by 
man generally. There the image is said to have 
lain under the care of these three till the priest 
died, followed some time after by the brother-in- 
law, and the young boy had grown up to be a 
man of age. When, on an occasional discovery 
by a forester, the information was carried to 
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empire in the army of Kumara Kampala of 
Vijayanagar, found occasion, chiefly through the 
influence of the minister Gopanarya, as he is 
called, to take over the image and instal it in the 
temple at Srirangam back again. This story 
throws light upon the general position of the 
region round about Tirupati and the condition 
in which that region happened to be at the 
time. The fact that, owing to the turmoil, they 
thought Tirupati w r as about the safest place 
available and that they could move along 
unmolested by way of Terukanambi across 
Mysore to Tirupati gives indication that the 
territory concerned was under a state which 
remained, more or less unmolested, in spite of 
the Muhammadan invasions, although the road- 
ways were far from being absolutely safe. This 
must have taken place some years after the 
invasion of A. D. 1328, which indeed was what 
set the image of Ranganatha on the move. 
Perhaps it actually refers to a period when the 
authority of Singana Nayaka, or it may be his 
successors still prevailed over this region, the 
region round Tirupati extending westwards to 
as far as Terukanambi and perhaps beyond, 
which.. seems more or less the condition inferable 
hcpount of Ibn Batuta as well. So 
atiring the period of turmoil of the Muhammadan 
invasions and *.the years following, Tirupati 
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remained a comparatively safe place to offer 
protection even to the image of Ranganatha 
from £§rlrangam. It is perhaps the possession of 
this region in comparative security and its 
providing a good place of retreat in times of 
need, that indixeed Vlra Ballala to establish 
himself in Tiruvannamalai by preference, a 
fortified place on the high road leading from the 
north to the south along one of the well-known 
highways of the south. Not only did that 
provide a place of safety with a safe retreat 
behind for emergencies, but it also proved a 
convenient centre from which to develop his 
further movements against the Sultans of 
Madura as circumstances proved favourable. The 
establishment of the Vijayanagar empire may 
be regarded as a fact soon after A. D. 1358 
when the coinage of the Sultan of Madura 
ceases ; it would mark one further stage in the 
growth perhaps in A. D. 1369-70 when the image 
of Ranganatha was, according to a record in the 
temple, reinstalled in Srlrangam. This latter 
date may be the better date for the establish- 
ment of the empire, apart from the date of the 
foundation of the city. The conclusion of the 
successful campaign of Kumara Kampana signa- 
lised by the restoration of the destroyed temple at 
Madura, and the revival of the great temple at 
Srlrangam would certainly mark the date of the 
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successful accomplishment of the mission which 
ended in the establishment of the empire of 
Yijayanagar. The inscriptional records that we 
find in Tirupati take us to about this date, 
and the earliest names of Vijayanagar rulers 
and officers who find mention happen to be 
Bukkaraya, posssibly the first of the name, 
Kumara Kampana, his son, the princely viceroy 
of the Mulbagal Maharajya and Saluva Mangu, 
the first great name in the dynasty of the 
Saluvas of Narayanavaram. Bukkaraya must 
have been the ruler. Kumara Kampana was 
responsible for leading the invasion which 
brought into the empire the rebel Sambuvarayas 
of the Palar basin, and ultimately defeated the 
Sultan of Madura himself, Sajuva Mangu playing 
the leading part in this South Indian campaign. 
We shall now take up the tale of the inscriptions 
at Tirupati during the first century of the 
existence of Vijayanagar. 

THE REGION OP TIRUPATI PASSES UNDER VIJAYA- 
NAGAR ALMOST FROM THE BEGINNING! Before 
taking up the actual subject-matter of the ins- 
criptions of Vijayanagar, some of the features 
in which these differ from the inscriptions of 
the Chola and other dynasties must be noted 
carefully. The first important point is that the 
dates are marked not in the regnal years of 
the ruling sovereign as in the case of the earlier 
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inscriptions. They are generally given in the 
&aka year with of course details of the date. 
This, while it makes the dating precise and 
undoubted, is therefore very convenient ; 
but these inscriptions fall short in historical 
value as they do not give the historical informa- 
tion supplied in the form of Prasasti or Meykklrti. 
The second point in regard to this is that the date 
being thus given, the ruler’s name generally 
need not be mentioned unless he has something 
directly to do with the subject-matter of the 
inscription. The records therefore would be 
more or less of a private character except in a 
certain number of cases where royal personages, 
or members of the royal family, make the 
donations. Bearing these limitations in mind, 
we find that there is a large number of inscrip- 
tions in the Tirupati temple itself relating to this 
period in the first century of the history of 
Vijayanagar. Actually they extend from No. 178 
to 23 G of the first volume, and just a small 
number in the second volume. The first of these 
records, No. 178, has no date as it has come 
down to us, and just makes mention of a 
Bukkaraya, and makes provisions for a daily 
food-service at the temple on the hill. It 
probably refers to Bukka I. As we have stated 
already, the orthodox dating for the foundation 
of Vijayanagar is A. D. 1336, and that refers to 
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the foundation of the city of Vijayanagar, in its 
original name Vidyanagara. It would be a date 
of the foundation of the empire in a sense. But 
the real foundations of the empire would be some- 
what later, and could be marked off in the first 
years of Harihara II just over fifty years after 
this date. The actual completion of the opera- 
tions and the establishment of an empire in the 
south perhaps may be dated more appropriately 
somewhere about the year A. D. 1371, when the 
image of God Ranganatha was reinstalled at 
Siirangam, giving thereby the clearest indication 
that the first rulers of Vijayanagar felt they had 
brought the country under their authority, and 
the establishment of Hindu South India, free of 
Muhammadan power, had become more or less a 
fact. But even as early as A. D. 1346, we find 
inscriptions of the Vijayanagar brothers, Hari- 
hara I or Bukka I, extending eastwards as far as 
Udayagiri in the Nellore District which would 
mean that the territory with which we are 
particularly concerned was included in their 
empire already ; and, about this early period, 
we find their governments at Penukonda and 
farther east in the Anantapur District on the one 
side, and at Mulbagal and the roads leading from 
there into the Madras Presidency on the other, 
that is the high road leading into Chittoor. We 
may therefore take it that the territory round 
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Tirupati passed under the authority of Vijaya- 
nagar almost directly from that of the Hoysala 
rulers. 

THE EARLIEST RECORDS MENTION BUKKA, SALUVA 
MANGU, KUMARA KAMPANA AND HARIHARA III 

Inscriptions 179 and 180 refer to the same matter 
and recorded in two languages, the first in 
Telugu, and the next in Tamil. The Telugu part 
gives the date Saka 1281, corresponding to 6th 
July 1859 and refers to the performance of a 
service by the Mahamamlalesvara Mangideva 
Maharaja. This apparently refers to, from the 
partial title given, the Saluva ruler who played 
a prominent part in the southern invasions of 
Kumara Kampala, and distinguished himself in 
the campaigns which succeeded in bringing 
the whole of the southern territory under 
Vijayanagar. He belonged to the Saluva family, 
of which we shall hear more later, and was one 
of the earliest chieftains to distinguish himself. 
His benefaction to the temple consisted in his 
covering the roofing with gold and setting up 
a gold pinnacle. The former part of it, the 
covering with gold is mentioned distinctly in the 
Tamil record in the expression pon-menju. Of 
course, the Tamil expression would be pon- 
veyndu, with also the variant meyndu, an 
expression which is used in respect of similar 
service rendered to the ^rlrangam temple by 
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Jatavarman Sundara Pandya and in similar 
connections. Among the titles given to this 
ruler is a Kannada expression Mteara Ganda. 
The full expression would be Medinl Mlsara 
Ganda , meaning the man among those in the 
world with moustaches which means, ‘ the man 
among men,’ a title which became a peculiar 
Saluva title, although other chieftains and 
dynasties sometimes affected it also. No. 181 
connects itself with Sri Yira Kumara Kampanga 
U^aiyar, with various titleB generally associated 
with him. The subject-matter of the inscription 
is the grant of 28 cows and one breeding bull for 
lighting a perpetual lamp in the temple. This 
benefaction seems to have been made by an 
officer of Kampanna Udaiyar of the rank of 
piekkadai, as it is called in Tamil. This is the 
equivalent of the Kanarese Pergadai , a title of 
high rank analogous to the Tamil pSrum-taram. 
It is noteworthy that the titles given of this 
Kumara Kampala should be in Kanarese even 
in the region of Tirupati. These titles are 
Mahama^alesvara, Ear tray a (arirHya) - vibSda , 
and there is a part of the word Gayda with a 
gap previous which may be filled up from his 
other inscriptions, Bhdshegl - Tappuva R&yara 
Gay da. Of course, the other possibility would 
be MHinl Mlsara Ganda, which is not usually 
found applied to Kumara Kampala or other 
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rulers of Vijayanagar. No. 182 seems to be & 
mere continuation, and contains but one remark. 
Since the name of the year is given, and we 
know the period of time, the year Kilaka would 
correspond to &aka 1290, A. D. 1368. No. 183 
is interesting, but it is badly mutilated in the 
form in which it is available to us. It refers 
to a &ambukula Chakravarti Tiru-Mallinadan 
&ambuvaraya Perumal, and makes some bene- 
faction in favour of the temple. The intrusion 
of this ^ambuvaraya inscription into Tirupati is 
indeed interesting as the Sambuvarayans held 
rule in the Palar basin with their capitals at 
Tiruvallam, and ultimately Vrinchipuram near 
Vellore, where Kumara Kampana defeated them, 
and brought them under the authority of the 
Vijayanagar empire. But since in this case, we 
know no date, we could not say anything more 
about him, nor to what period the record actually 
belongs, although we are entitled to infer that 
in the best period of their authority the 
&ambuvarayan influence extended as far as 
Tirupati. No. 184 is of date §. 1301 or A. D. 1380. 
This is a private document more or less, as it 
refers to a benefaction merely. It makes 
provision for food-service on the 2nd day of 
certain festivals in which the image of the God 
and His consorts are taken to a pavilion called 
Alahapptran. In the recorded provision is also 
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included a separate provision for !§rl Varaha- 
nayanar, that is, the boar form of Vishnu, whose 
shrine is on the west bank of the Svami Pushka- 
rini tank. The capital of 450 gold pieces was 
deposited by a Vaishijava Kalikanridasa, son of 
Alahappiranar. The expenses of the service 
were to be met from the interest on this capital de- 
posited, and was accepted by the &ri Vaishnavas. 
The document was committed to writing by the 
temple accountant, Tiruninravur Udaiyan, which 
would mean the lord of the village of Tirunihra- 
vur, now Tinnanur. In a number of documents 
following, this accountant’s name occurs, and 
he is the responsible author of all the documents 
in the temple, and was under the supervision 
of the Vaishnavas of Tirupati. In regard to 
the donor, his name has one of the titles of 
Tirumangai 5.1var, and he was one of the leaders 
among the Vaishnavas of Tirupati. 

OTHER DOCUMENTS OF HARIHARA'S REIGN i The 

next one No. 185, which is on the north wall 
of the Varadarajasvami shrine in the temple, is 
of great interest, and gives the name of the 
year. From this detail and further attendant 
circumstances, the date would work out to the 
18th of January 1388. It refers to the deposit of 
100 gold pieces into the treasury by Mullai 
Tiruvengada Jlyar in residence in his Matha in 
one of the flower-gardens apparently. From the 
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income of this deposit, service had to be made 
on a particular festival day as is generally done 
on other festival days in the shape of food, etc., 
and this was made in the name of Harihararaya 
obviously Harihara II. The donor’s name is, 
not actually mentioned ; but the donation is 
entrusted to the care of the particular &anyasin, 
one among the managers of the temple. The 
same accountant, Tiruninravur Udaiyan, put the 
document in writing. No. 186 seems to be a 
continuation of this document. No. 187 refers to 
&. 1312, and would correspond to A. D. 1390. It 
is an agreement between the stanattar (people of 
the locality) and Mullai Tiruvenga^a Jlyar, 
supervisor of the flower-garden Arisanalaiyam. 
This makes provision for a food-service during 
the Margali (December — January) festival, when 
through the whole month the God and His 
consorts listen to the recital of the Tiruppavai 
from the Prabhanda works. This makes provision 
for distribution of food during the middle ten 
days, and on the concluding day, for the God at 
Tirnpati, and similar provision is also included 
for Govindaraja Perumal in Lower Tirupati. 
The amount of deposit was 1,200 gold pieces 
from the interest of which the expenses of the 
provision have to be met. There are also details 
as to the distribution of the food, and there is 
the interesting remark at the end that, when 
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TiruvSnga(Ja Jiyar should die, his successor in 
the office should hold himself responsible for 
seeing to the working out of this provision, and 
be entitled to the privileges that it carries along 
with it. It is noted that his successor should be 
an EkSngi (a single man) like himself. No. 188 
is an imperfect document, and contains only a 
detail in regard to the distribution of food. 
The inscriptions so far are all of them from 
the hill shrine. With 189 we come to the 
Govindaraja temple. It is on the south wall of 
the Partbasarathisvami shrine in the temple 
precincts, and is the same document as No. 187 
that we discussed before, where the provision 
made is a joint provision for the temple at 
Tirupati and the temple of Grovindaraja. No. 190 
again is in the hill shrine and refers to 6. 1314, 
corresponding to the 25th February 1393. It is 
again an agreement between the stanattar and 
the Jiyar referred to above, and makes provision 
for certain services to the God on the day 
following the conclusion of the festivals through- 
out the year. For doing this, 600 gold pieces 
.were deposited in the treasury, and the service 
was to be conducted as described. The same 
accountant reduced the document to writing. 
No. 191 is outside the temple in a building on the 
road leading from the hill shrine to Chandragiri, 
It refers to the &aka date 1326 corresponding to 
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18th December 1404. It refers to an agreement 
between the stSnattUr and one Giridevappa, who 
was a younger brother of Santappa Nagapanija 
who was himself the son of Sayagga of the 
AtreyagStra. This Sayanna apparently was a 
member of the ruling dynasty from the gotra 
which is the gdtra of the family. It makes 
provision for a service on the 7th day festival 
in a maqtapa constructed in the midst of a 
garden in a locality some little way from the 
temple, and from the locality it seems to refer to 
a place near Lower Tirupati. 

DEVARAYA II AND THE INSTITUTION OF VEDA 
CHANTING IN tirupati i No. 192 is an important 
document in the hill shrine. It refers to the 
year &. 13B1 corresponding to 5th December 
1429. It is a benefaction by the great Vijaya- 
nagar emperor Devaraya, the second of the name. 
It seems to refer to the grant of land in certain 
villages to the temple, taking into it certain 
parts already given to the God. From the 
income out of the land, or villages belonging to 
the Chandragiri treasury thus given, provision 
had to be made, in the name of the king, for 
certain services of food, etc., on certain festivals. 
The document is broken up and the full meaning 
of it cannot be made out. A certain number of 
villages are mentioned paying revenue into the 
treasury at Chandragiri, and it is those that are 
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made over to the temple from out of which the 
provision was to be made. The village 11a- 
mandaya figures in this group. No. 19B belongs 
to the Saka year 1852, corresponding to 1st July 
1430. It is in the Tirupati temple, and is a 
Sanskrit verse and refers to the grant of a gold 
patta (a plate for wearing on the face) by prince 
Origin, the son of a Bissanna Devaraya. The 
next one 184 also comes from the hill temple 
and refers to & 1830, with details of date 
corresponding to 13th March 1409, and is an 
agreement between the stanattar and a certain 
Mallaniia, otherwise Madhavadasa, a disciple of 
Gropinathayya. This is provision for a food- 
service and the burning of a perpetual lamp. 
The really interesting part of the document 
consists in this, namely, that the donor repaired 
the irrigation channel from the river at his own 
expense, leading it into the tank near the village 
Avilali, and thereby bringing the lands below the 
tank into cultivation. Of this 5,000 kuli of 
hitherto uncultivated land was to be reclaimed 
and brought into cultivation at his expense, and, 
from the income therefrom, the expenses of the 
food-service should be met. He made separate 
provision for the lamp by presenting 82 cows 
including calves. The repairing of the channel, 
the making of the tank serviceable for agricul- 
ture, the reclaiming of the lands hitherto 
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uncultivable, were all made at the expenditure 
of the donor, and then made over for the temple 
service. No. 195 conveys the same information 
without any detail in a Sanskrit verse. There 
Mallanna is described as Amatyasekhara, the 
chief of the body of ministers. No. 196 is of 
date 1339 corresponding to A. D. 25th August 
1417. The same Chandragiri Mallanna repaired 
from the base to the top a pavilion in the 
temple. No. 197 belongs to S. 1366 equivalent 
to 2nd October 1444, and is an agreement 
between the stanattar and a Mallandaiyar of 
Chandragiri son of Devarasa, and is a provision 
for a food-service like those mentioned in 
Nos. 194 and 195, and even the terms are similar, 
the construction of a canal, the bringing of 
land into cultivation etc. No. 198 refers to the 
repairs carried out to the Anandavimana, that is, 
the tower over the sanctum of the temple by 
Madhavadasa, a disciple of Gopinathayya. We 
cannot be positive, although it seems likely, 
whether this Gopinatha is not the same as 
Gopa^arya, who was responsible for the administ- 
ration of the territory under the rule of the 
Saluvas in the early years of the Vijayanagar 
empire. The next following group of documents, 
Nos. 199 to 202, are all from the hill shrine at 
Tirupati and relate to one particular subject, 
the institution of Veda-chanting in the temple. 
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They are all of Saka 1355, although the figure 
for fifty is damaged in the first record. There*- 
fore the date corresponds regularly to 22nd 
November 1433. The interesting part of the 
document is that a Vlda-parayana (chanting of 
the Veda) by a number of Brahmans in the 
temple itself should be made at stated times, and 
along with the processions when the image of 
the deity is being carried round on festival 
occasions. The chanting of the Veda was 
instituted in this case in the name of the ruling 
sovereign Devaraya and came about as follows. 
The leading Sri Vaishnava Brahman Alahappira- 
nar, son of Tiru Kalikanridasa made a represen- 
tation to Devanna Udaiyar in the following 
terms. He pointed out that, for the God, 
Tiruvengadamudaiyan, there were already pro- 
vided all the features of greatness, and the one 
desideratum was Veda-parayana, and suggested 
it would be well if this could be instituted in the 
name of the ruling sovereign Devaraya Maharaja., 
who must be the great Devaraya II of the first 
dynasty of Vijayanagar. As the text words it, 
this leader of the Vaishnava community in 
Tirupati pointed out actually, to the local ruler 
apparently, that, for the God in the temple* 
everything that constituted features of greatness 
was provided for, and that this one only was not, 
and that it would be well if this defect also 
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should be remedied, and in case the governor 
agreed to do it, that the institution may be 
introduced in the name of the reigning sovereign. 
These statements arise clearly from the language. 
The Devastanam translation leaves much to be 
desired. The part is translated that the chanting 
of the Veda ‘ ceased to be conducted,’ which 
would mean that the Veda-parayana was being 
conducted, but it was given up at some time or 
other, and what was done now is but a revival 
of the institution. The terms of the original 
records* give no authority for this statement. 
On the face of it, the language would simply 
mean the Veda-chanting was not there, and the 
request was that it might be provided for. The 
arrangement made was that the governor ordered 
one half of the revenue of a village called 
Sittakkuttai, which was being paid into the state 
treasui-y ( Rfija Bhandara ), should be set apart 
for this service ; and the subsequent documents 
mention it that, as this provision was found 
inadequate, the other half of the revenue of the 
same village, which was paid into the temple 
treasury (Sri Bhandara ) be also appropriated for 
this particular purpose ; the temple treasury 

* “ i—ii »-<api— m/rap/agf mseviLirenr easuCSuirsA 
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Devastanam Ins. Vol. I, No. 199. 
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being compensated by the other Devaddnam 
villages round about, which are named, agreeing 
to pay quotas to make up the sum, into the temple 
treasury itself. The document as it has come 
down to us here is an agreement between the 
stdnattdr of Tirupati, and the Mahdjana of 
^rlnivasapuram, otherewise ►Mttakkuttai, which 
is said to be the aharam, the village in the 
enjoyment of Kalikanridasar, the first ( Mudaliyar ) 
among the &rl Vaishnavas in Tirupati. This 
institution is a matter of considerable importance, 
and the question arises whether in Tirupati there 
was no Veda-parayanam at all down to the &aka 
year 1355, when it was actually instituted as 
stated in these records. On the authority of the 
record we have to take it that Veda-parayanam 
did not form a part of the institutions in the 
temple. We have so far not come upon any 
records that makes any mention of it, although 
we cannot very well point out specifically where 
exactly it might find mention. For one thing in 
all the arrangements that Ramanuja is said to 
have made in the Sri Venkatachala Itihdsamdla , 
this does not occur, as it might well have, had 
it existed. This does not mean that Veda- 
pdrdyana was not usual in temple service, or 
even in Vaishnava temples. The way that this is 
mentioned on this particular occasion presumes 
that it was one of the usual adjuncts, and the 
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absence of it in Tirupati was the really remark- 
able feature. The chanting of the Veda is well 
known in the Tamil country, as the Maduraikanji 
makes pointed reference to “ the excellent Vedas 
being illuminatingly chanted.” It is also under 
reference in a poem which glorifies the excellent 
chanting of the Rig- Veda as constituting one of 
the essential qualifications of a good Brahman. 
The poet and critic Rajasekhara, who lived at 
the commencement of the 10th century, states 
it in clear terms that, for excellent Veda-chanting, 
one ought to come all the way down to the 
Dravida country in the whole of India. The 
absence of a Veda-parayanam therefore must 
have been peculiar only to Tirupati. It is just 
possible that it was absent in Tirupati, because 
we have had occasion to notice that Tirupati 
proved a place which did not provide the con- 
veniences of life, and therefore there were 
comparatively few people that actually lived on 
the hill. The complaint had been that even such 
essentials as the supply of water and the supply 
of flower proved unsatisfactory from time to time 
and had to be arranged for specially, both in the 
days of Alavandar and subsequently in the days 
of Ramanuja. It may be therefore that in 
Tirupati, the chanting of the Veda was not usual, 
although it seems very strange that Ramanuja 
should not have provided for it as he was so 
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careful to provide for so many other things of 
even lesser importance in respect of the Tirupati 
shrine. Record No. 200 contains the latter half 
of this agreement. No. 201 begins with the same 
introduction referring to Bivaraya’s reign, giving 
the &aka date 1355, and is an agreement by 
which the villages belonging to the temple both 
in Tirukkudavur-nadn and Y aikunthavala-nadu 
entered into an agreement with the stSnattar 
that they would see to the incidence of revenue 
being paid to the 24 Brahmans, so that they 
may render the service of chanting the Veda 
without interruption for all time, and the 
signature of a number of leading villagers is 
given as authority for this document. This puts 
the institution of Veda-chanting on a footing of 
permanence. No. 202 continues the details of 
the agreement in this behalf, and fixeB the 
amount payable by the various parties to the 
agreement. No. 203 similarly is an agreement 
signed on the other side for the same purpose. 

OTHER RECORDS OP DEVARAYA Hi No. 204 also 
from Tirupati is one which seems to refer to 
Devaraya II also and bears date S. 1358. It is 
an agreement by &adagopanambi Alahappiranar 
Govinda selling a house to the temple treasury 
for 1,000 gold pieces. The name Devanna 
Udaiyar occurs in the middle, and refers to the 
property as acquired by this Govinda as the 
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property of a lady who had no children, 
apparently some relation of his. Then follow the 
usual conditions in regard to sale of property. 
No. 205 seems to be a similar document, a 
similar deed of a house sold to the temple 
treasury from out of the money received from 
Devaiina Udaiyar. The amount involved was 
4,200, the value of two and three fourths of a 
ground including the building, followed by 
signatures of this Govinda, the temple accountant 
and a number of Acharya Purushas of the 
locality. No. 206 is a document belonging to 
Devaraya’s reign. The date is gone, and even 
otherwise, the document is too far gone to be 
intelligible. No. 207 from Tirupati also is of 
date S. 1356, and does not make any reference 
to the ruler. It is an agreement between the 
stSnattar and the first among the Sri Vaishnavas 
of Tirupati, namely, Kalikanridasa Alahappira- 
nar. The latter paid 4,000 gold pieces to the 
temple treasury for a festival to be celebrated at 
break of dawn during the six months of the 
Dakshiifayana (October — March). No. 208 is a 
document too far gone. No. 209 relates to 
6. 1368, and is a document in Kanarese. It 
refers to the gift in charity by Teppada 
Nagayya Nayaka, son of Muddayya Nayaka, 
of 3,000 gold pieces. The amount has been 
entrusted to the stanattar to arrange that this 
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service was rendered regularly. No. 210 comes 
from the hill temple, and is of date &. 1368. It 
is an agreement between the stanattar and 
Periyamalladeva, son of Errakkampayadeva 
Maharaja with the titles Medini-Mlsara-Ganda- 
Katiari-Saluva. It relates to the payment of 
1,000 gold pieces from the income of which a 
food-service was to be rendered to the God for 
all time. It was put on record by the temple 
accountant as usual. Record No. 211 refers to 
the &. year 1364, and is an agreement between 
the stanattar and one Karunakaradasa a Sattdda 
Sri Vaishnava of Tirupati for food-service to 
Govindarajapperumal in Lower Tirupati in the 
name of this Dasa. He paid 100 gold pieces 
from the income of which this was to be 
conducted. No. 212 coming similarly from 
Lower Tirupati is an agreement between the 
stanattar and four people apparently Vaishnavas, 
namely, Alvar Mudaliyar, Ulahudaiyaperumal, 
Tiru Anandalvar and Narayana Perumal. It is of 
date 1367 (13th December 1445). It makes 
provision for festivals on certain days in the 
names of the first two, and on certain other days 
in the names of the next two, for which they paid 
different sums, and stipulates the details of, how, 
after food-service to the God, it was to be disposed 
of. No. 213 is from the hill shrine and is of 
date 1367 (15th December 1445). It is an 
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agreement between the stSnattSr and one Ananta- 
sayana, son of Bamanujadasa, a member of the 
Tinicchanfir Sabhft. It makes proviBon for some 
kind of food-service for the flag-hoisting of the 
seven festivals in the hill shrine, and two festivals 
of the shrine in Lower Tirupati. The details 
of the food-service are given as usual, and 
the agreement had been put on record by the 
temple accountant. No. 215 comes from Lower 
Tirupati, and is of S§. 1368 corresponding to 23rd 
November 1446. It is an agreement between the 
stanattar and a member of the Tirucchanur SabhS 
whose name is given as Yadamamalaidasar 
Alahar Appillai Tiruvanandalvar Periya Perumal. 
It is a provision again for some kind of food- 
service on the nine flag-hoisting festivals as in 
the previous document. No. 216 similarly comes 
from Lower Tirupati and is of date &. 1368 
corresponding to 14th November 1446. It is 
again an agreement between the stanattSr and 
AJahiya Perumal, son of Bamanujadasa, a 
member of the Tirucchanur Sabha. This records 
a payment of 200 gold pieces into the temple 
treasury, and makes provision for a food-service 
during the 30 days of the month of Mftrgali 
(December — January) of the year. 

RECORDS OF THE REIGN OF MALLIK AR JON A 
devarayai The inscription No. 217, is outside 
the temple on a slab at the end of the Sannidhi 
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Street in Lower Timpati. It refers to the reign 

of Vlrapratapa Mallikarjuna Devaraya, and is 

dated ►?. 1871 corresponding to 4th March 14B0. 

It is an agreement between two &ri Vaishgava 

Brahmans of Tirupati, Alvar Mudaliyar and 

Ulahugaiyaperumal Mudaliyar for the sale of a 

house in the hill-town of Tirupati, belonging to 

Tirukkudavur-nadu to a resident of Chandragiri 

in Vaikunthavala-nadu, a Nlyogi by name 

Lasamalikam Chennappa Udaiyar. The nett 

one, No. 218 comes from the hill shrine and is 

of date & 1372 (31st August 1450), and does not 

refer to the ruler. It is a record of an agreement 

between the stmattar and S^irumallaiyadeva, 

son of Malagangayyadeva Maharaja with the 

titles Mahamaudale§vara Medini-Misara-Ganda- 
• • • • 

Kattari Saluva. He paid 1,200 gold pieces into 

the treasury for a daily food-service in his name. 

No. 219 from the hill shrine refers to a date 

!§. 1367, although the latter part of the date 

is gone, corresponding to 13th December 1445. 

This is an agreement between the stanattSr as 

usual and one Emberumanar Jlyar for two food- 

services in his name for which he paid 2,000 

gold pieces into the temple treasury. The 

detailed provision for this service is recorded. 

The interesting point in this record is that this 

Emberumanar Jlyar is said to be the owner or 

resident of the flower-garden Panhayachelvi on 
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the hill, and he is also described as one who 
supervised the affairs of the temple (Koil Kelvi) t 
thus giving us indication of one of the items 
arranged for in connection with Ramanuja’s 
organisation. No. 220 is also from the hill-shrine 
and is of date &. 1367 (17th February 1446). This 
is an agreement between the Jlyar and the 
St&natt8r , and provides for food-service in the 
name of the Jlyar on the nine flag-hoisting 
festivals, seven in the hill shrine and two in 
Lower Tirupati, and two other festivals, one on 
the hill, a flower-service ( pushpaydga ), and on 
the day of the concluding festival of Govindaraja. 
He paid 1,000 gold pieces into the treasury. 
Another detail of importance in this is .that, 
on the day of the pushpaydga, the God and 
His consorts come to the pavilion named 
Malaikkiniyaniiiraperumdl and listen to the 
recital of the Tiruvdyoli, Nammalvar’s portion 
of the Prabhandha, and then the usual provision 
for the distribution of food follows. After the 
usual distribution of food the remaining part 
was to be given over to the Jlyar who was. in 
charge of the flower-garden, Panic ay achelvi, and 
the Mafia should receive it. The JlyarB Are 
described as Ekaki, that is, single Vaishnavas. 
They must be unmarried men and should be 
entitled to receive this part of the food in 
succession. No. 221 also from; the hill shrine, w 
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a similar provision for certain other festivals 
along with the nine flag-hoisting ceremonies. The 
provision is 1,000 gold pieces and the details of 
distribution of service, etc., are the same as 
before. It is of date 1368 (27th January 1446). 
No. 222 from Tirupati is a similar provision. It 
is only the name of the year that is given 
corresponding to 17th July 1447. In addition to 
the usual nine festivals, certain other festivals 
are included. No. 223 is from Lower Tirupati 
and refers to date &. 1378, (21st February 1467). 
It is an agreement between the st&nattar and the 
Emberumanar Jiyar, who paid 6,000 gold pieces 
for certain daily services to the temple of 
Govindaraja in the temple. But the interesting 
point of the document is that the 6,000 gold 
pieces made over to the treasury, should be 
applied to the digging of the tank in the 
temple village of Avilali, and, from the income 
derived therefrom, the provision for the service 
should be made. Similar provision for distri- 
bution of food is made as in previous cases. 
No. 224 is a particularly interesting document 
throwing light upon certain important matters of 
internal administration. It refers to the year 
&. 1872 (1460-51). It was provision made by 
a certain Channakesavadasa for taking out a 
canal from the boundary of Bain$apa}li to the 
village Sittakkuttai, and taking out a canal from 
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that of a different character, perhaps from 
percolated water called Kaiakkffl to the tank at 
Avilali wherefrom water should be carried to 
cultivate lands that had not been brought into 
cultivation in the &ittakuttai village. The 
Bain^apalli people objected that, if this irrigation 
work should be carried out, their lands were 
likely to suffer, and lands under cultivation 
would go out of cultivation. The matter there- 
fore was taken to the notice of the officers 
responsible, and an arrangement was made by 
which the land was made over to the people 
of Baindapalli, enjoining upon them the specific 
purpose for which this project was made. They 
are said to have made satisfactory arrangements 
for carrying a canal through another part and 
altogether in another way to serve the same 
purpose successfully, but without detriment to 
their own properties. The food provision that 
was intended to be made to Vira Narasimhap- 
perumal of f§rlnivasapuram was made successfully 
in consequence. The food remaining after 
distribution to those entitled to it, was to be 
utilised for feeding those who were in residence 
at the Ramanujakiifa of the village. No. 226 is 
from the hill shrine of date &. 1376 (7th July 
1454). It is an agreement between the stSnattSr 
and Ramannjadasa, who was maintaining a 
flower-garden at Papanasa. This Dasa paid into 
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the treasury 1,000 pieces of gold, and the 
necessary arrangements were made for carrying 
this out. The available food after distribution 
was to be given to the &ri Vaish^avas who 
were engaged in maintaining the flower-gardens. 
No. 226 merely records this piece of charity in a 
Sanskrit &ldka. 

OTHER RECORDS OF THE PERIOD : No. 228 COmes 
from the Parthasarathi shrine within the precincts 
of the Govindarajasvami temple in Lower 
Tirupati. It is of date &. 1308 which would mean 
A. D. 24th March 1387. It is an agreement 
between the s tanattar and the head among the 
Vaishnavas in Tirupati by name Kolli Kavali- 
dasa, the first part of the name being one of the 
titles of Kulasekhara 5.1var. It is a daily food- 
service for which he paid 1,000 gold pieces into 
the treasury. The service was to be conducted 
perpetually, and the part of the food given to 
him should be continued to his descendents. As 
usual, the record is set down in writing by the 
temple accountant. The remaining seven or 
eight records are too far gone and too imperfect 
to make anything out of. It is only two or 
three documents of Volume II that fall within 
oiir period. The first has reference to & 1367 
(18th December 1446). It is an agreement 
between the stSnattar and Devag^a, son of Periya- 
perumaldasa Arulaladasa of the Bharadvaja 
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gZtra. It is a provision for a food-service on the 
nine flag-hoisting days as usual. The ususd 
provision was made therefor. The next one 
No. 2 of Volume II is in the GSvindaraja shrine 
in Lower Tirupati and is of date & 1376 (25th 
August 1454). This is an agreement between the 
stdnattdr with one Hariyappa of Chandragiri. 
He is described as the son of a Gauranna, who 
was a Rig-Vedin of the Dananjaya gotra in 
Sivalayana Sutra. He paid 3,000 gold pieces 
into the treasury for provision for food-service, 
to be used for feeding 12 Brahmans in Tirupati. 
The 3,000 gold pieces were to be applied for 
digging irrigation channels where the water 
supplied comes from springs or percolation, and 
the water should be made use of for purposes of 
cultivation ; the income from this was to be 
utilised for carrying out the terms of the pro- 
vision. The next one from Lower Tirupati is of 
date &. 1379 (A. D. 1457) and is an agreement 
between the stfinattar, and the temple accountant 
Tiruninraiyurudaiyan. He paid 100 gold pieces 
for a festival to be celebrated in his name by 
taking God Govindaraja to a flower pavilion, 
which he himself constructed on the bank of a 
new tank &rlnivasaputteri. This work of charity 
should be conducted by all his successors for 
all time. 
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THE FIRST CENTURY OF VIJAYANAGAR RULE IN 

tirupati i We may take it roughly that we 
hare so far covered the first century of the 
history of Vijayanagar, as far as it comes from 
the records of Tirupati. We see that almost the 
first record in Tirupati makes a reference to 
Bukkaraya, although the reference is imperfect 
and to a great extent the record is unintelligible. 
But it certainly does relate to something that was 
done in the name of Bukkaraya or in his honour. 
The last record chronologically takes us to the 
reign of Mallikarjuna and to the date A. D. 14B7. 
That is pretty well on in the reign of Mallikarjuna, 
while he actually died in A. D. 146B, and was 
succeeded by a brother by name Virupaksha 
who is referred to by historians as Virupaksha III 
of Vijayanagar. With this change the actual 
character of Vijayanagar history changes in 
many ways, more particularly in Tirupati. But 
before proceeding to that question we may note 
here that the region round Tirupati had been 
under rulers who were subordinate to the empire, 
but carried on the administration with a freedom 
which would perhaps justify an inference that 
the control exercised by the empire was not so 
close. This need not necessarily be the case, as 
we have already explained that the change in the 
manner of dating, and therefore the omission very 
often of any reference to the reigning monarch 
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consequent thereon, need not be due to want of 
control. The dates being given in the &aka era, 
it does not necessarily involve introducing, as a 
matter of necessity, the name of the ruler for the 
time being, as in the case of inscriptions of the 
period anterior to this, where they had necesr 
sarily to mention the name of the ruling 
sovereign, as the dates are marked in the year 
of the reign of the monarch for the time being. 
It is dear, however, that this region forming a 
part of the empire had a distinct character of 
its own. We see, among the names of royal 
personages, those of Bukkaraya, the first of 
the name ; his son Kumara Kampana, Devaraya II 
and Mallikarjuna figure, though indirectly, the 
indirectness being due to the manner of dating, as 
explained above. The names of these monarchs 
figure because the benefactions made to the 
temple in each case happens to be in honour of 
the sovereign or prince concerned. As in the 
period preceding, the temple management had 
remained altogether autonomous, and under the 
control of the 5§rl Vaishnavas of the locality. 
The features of temple organisation show this 
more dearly, and a number of details appear ia 
respect of it whioh seem quite reminiscent of the 
various items of organisation that Ramanuja is 
said to have actually carried out in the place. 
This is made certain by references to a certaiu 
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number of festivals which were all his introduc- 
tion. One particular feature to be noticed is 
that while, on the basis of Ramanuja’s arrange- 
ment, almost the whole of the Prabandha seems 
to have been recited on festival days, a special 
provision was made for the chanting of some of 
these, such as the Tiruppavai. There has so far 
been no reference to the chanting of the Veda in 
front of the God, either in the shrine itself, or 
when the image of God is taken out in proces- 
sions, or, as the record words it, that “while 
Tiruvengadamudaiyan had all other attributes 
of greatness, the chanting of the Veda was the 
one item wanting.” We find provision made here 
for the recital of the Veda (veda-pftrUyana as 
it is called), and that happens to be done by the 
most prominent Vaishnavas of the locality bring- 
ing it to the notice of Devanna Udaiyar who set 
apart some of the royal revenue, one half the 
revenue of &ittakkuttai for the purpose ; but, as 
suggested by Kalikanridasar Alagappiranar, 
under the name of and in honour of the sovereign 
Devaraya II, Devaraya Maharaya, as he is called 
in the record. There are a large number of 
benefactions to the temple, several of them from 
officers of importance, while some of them are 
from people associated with the management of 
the temple such as the heads of some of the 
Mafias in the gardens round the temple, where 
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resided the bachelors or Sany&stns, who had the 
management of the various institutions attached 
to the temple. One noticeable feature of these 
benefactions is that while the smaller of them 
are of the ordinary character, the larger 
benefactions take on the character of investments 
of money being made for irrigation and other 
facilities for the lands already under cultivation, 
or bringing uncultivated lands into cultivation, 
and making the income therefrom serve the 
purpose of the benefactions. This gives clear 
indication of a double purpose ; the acquisition 
of the religious merit of a benefaction in a holy 
place, and making this benefaction serve at the 
same time the secular useful purpose of benefit- 
ting those who lived upon the land by providing 
them facilities, and really bringing more land 
under cultivation. This would be immediately 
for their benefit, so that what was intended 
for the spiritual merit of the individual donor 
proved of benefit not only to the God or the 
temple, or the Brahmans dependent thereon, 
but also served equally to benefit the other 
communities concerned. Direct state control, 
or of benefactions by the state as such, we have 
not come upon so far, and even where royalty 
and important officials made these benefactions, 
they were intended for their personal spiritual 
benefit, and therefore were provided for from 
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out of theit own funds rather than from the 
funds Of the state. The contributions therefore 
of the state as such may so far be regarded as 
almost non-existent, and the properties attaching 
to the temple are entirely, at any rate, so far as 
this shrine is concerned, the result of private 
benefactions for the benefit of the temple 
itself. 



CHAPTER XVli. 


TIBUPATI UNDER THE SALUVAS. 

THE SALUVAS, THEIR ORIGIN AND EARLY HISTORY. 

In the inscriptions so far considered, we have 
come upon rulers of Vijayanagar belonging to the 
first dynasty, of whom the latest to be mentioned 
is Mallikarjuna with dates going as far down as 
A. D. 1467. Mallikarjuna died in A. D. 1466, 
and was succeeded by Virupaksha, generally 
taken to be his brother, which seems to be made 
certain almost by the farisailam plates of this 
ruler. His reign continued for twenty years 
almost, and then came a change of dynasty, 
when the new ruler, a member of the famous 
Saluva family, called Saluva Narasinga, placed 
himself on the throne of Vijayanagar. But long 
before he became emperor, he had become so 
influential in the state that the whole period 
sinoe A. D. 1460 may be regarded as, in a way 
peculiarly, connected with him ; the more so in 
the region of Tirupati, because this family was 
early associated with this region with their 
headquarters at Chandragiri. In dealing with 
the period therefore following the year A. D. 1467, 
we find that the inscriptions in Tirupati seem to 
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refer more or less entirely to members of this 
family and their benefactions to the shrines. 
This is rightly so, for two valid reasons. The 
first of them naturally is because that the 
Saluvas, who played a distinguished part in the 
very foundation of the empire, were allotted this 
region for their government. We mentioned 
already an inscription of Saluva Mangu, record- 
ing his benefaction to the temple of the covering 
of the roof of the Vimanama^apa with gold and 
the mounting of a pinnacle on the top of it, in 
obvious imitation almost of what had been done 
by other rulers before in temples like &rlrangam 
and Chidambaram. Mangideva was one of the 
generals who played a distinguished part in 
the campaigns of Kumara Kampana, the son 
of Bukkaraya I. The principal achievements 
that he claims are the defeat and re-establish- 
ment of &ambuvaraya, and the defeat of the 
Muhammadan Sultan of Madura, achievements 
both of them ascribed generally to Kumara 
Kampala, the prince in chief command of this 
expedition. So the Saluva family comes into fame 
almost at the beginning of Vijayanagar history ; 
but even so, it is not clear why they should be 
associated with this particular region as we find 
them already there. In the period anterior to 
this, families connected with the government of 
this region were certainly many; but none of 
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them seems to be associated with the Saluvas. 
We have heard of the Telugu ChSlas in the loca- 
lity, of the Telugu Pallavas, of the Yadavarayas 
related to the Chalukya family. But anything 
like a Saluva family had not been heard of. In 
fact the family name Saluva, for this dynasty, 
was one of comparatively recent acquisition. In 
fact it was acquired by Mangi by his own 
achievements, and therefore we cannot well expect 
this name to occur in previous records. But even 
so, there is nothing obviously to connect them 
with any of those families except a stray reference 
in which among the titles of the early rulers of 
this family, occurs the title Chalukya Narayana. 
This title is given to an ancestor of the family 
by name Gunda, who is said to have killed in 
battle ‘ the Sultan who had got ready for the 
conquest of the world’, and he is said to have 
been in residence in his capital Kalyanapura, the 
name by which Kalyani in the Nizam’s Domi- 
nions, the capital of the later Chalukyas, is 
generally known. On the basis of these stray 
facts we may perhaps surmise that they were 
members of the Chalukya family like the 
Yadavarayas, and became early associated with 
this looality. If the associations of this family 
with Kalyaqi should be correct, it may be that 
that was their original place, and they must have 
moved from there, beoause of the conquest of the 
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Dakhan by the Muhammadans, and the founda- 
tion of the Bahmani kingdom. Whatever it is, 
they seem to have been members of the Chalukya 
family who migrated southwards, and early 
settled in the region round Tirupati with perhaps 
their headquarters at Chan drag iri, which, at that 
time, was probably unoccupied country requiring 
to be brought into civilisation by various acts of 
reclamation, which we shall find prominently to 
be a feature of even the various grants made in 
this period to the temple itself. A long genealogy 
is given of this family in the work SSluvSbhyu- 
dhayam, which has come down to us in a single 
manuscript, a poetical work celebrating the 
exploits of Saluva Narasimha written by the 
co\irt poet Rajanatha Dindima. There is another 
work ascribed to Narasimha himself; but seems 
to be more or less a work of this Rajanatha 
Dindima called Ramfibhyudhaya which is a KSoya 
written relating the story of the Ramaya^a. 
The first name of any historical importance even 
in this is that of a Mangi or Mangideva who 
played an important part, as was stated above, in 
Kampala’s southern invasion. Mangi had one 
son, among many, by name Gfautama or Gauta, 
one of six sons; but of whom we know very 
little. This Gauta had four sons, of whom the 
first was Ghug4a, the third of. the name in the 
family, who had two sons, Timma the elder, and 
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Narasimha, better known as Saluva Narasinga. 
He had another son by name Tippa, who had 
married a sister of the great Devaraya II himself, 
whose son Gopa proved to be a distinguished 
ruler about the time when Saluva Narasimha was 
rising into importance. Gopa had two sons* 
Timma or Tirumalaideva, and Tippa or 
Tripurantaka, both of whom were governors in 
the southern provinces of the empire. Narasimha 
had two sons both of them very young, and 
of whom we shall have to speak later on. 
There was another brother by name Saluva who 
had a son Parvataraja, whose name also appears 
in the inscriptions as governor. This is the 
distinguished family, which, from the surname 
or title Mangideva acquired, has got to be 
described the Saluvas more or less as the name 
of the family. 

VIRUPAKSHA'S MISRULE THE OPPORTUNITY FOR 
saluva narasimha : The advent of the Saluvas 
to power coincided with a period of new trouble 
and confusion in the history of Vijayanagar, 
and this it is that provided an opportunity for 
the rise of Saluva Narasimha to supreme power 
as we shall see. It is the prominent position 
that they occupied among the feudatories of 
the empire that gave them the title Saluva, 
which beoame the name of the family or the 
dynasty, as we have already seen. They were 
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oontent to be the fendatoriea of Vijayanagar 
from the date of its foundation to the death 
of Malliklrjnna without any trouble. The death 
of Mallikarjuna seems to have introduced a 
certain amount of disturbance, which seems to 
have been caused more or less by an act of 
usurpation by his younger brother, who followed 
Mallikaijnna in A. D. 1465. He had to set 
aside two boys, sons of his brother, and, in 
bringing this about permanently in the interests 
of his own children, he seems to have perpet* 
rated a massacre of the members of the royal 
family, and made himself unpopular even other- 
wise. It is this that ultimately brought about 
the usurpation of Saluva Narasimha. The suc- 
cession of rulers of this first dynasty may be 
set down as below, taking only the names of 
those that ruled : — 

Harihara I A. D. 1336 — 1355. 

Bukka A. D. 1355-1377. 

Harihara II A, D. 1377— 1404. 

Bukka II A. D. 1404—1406. 

Devaraya I A. D. 1406 — 1422. 

Vijaya Bhfipati A. D. 1422. 

Devaraya II A. D. 1422 — 1449. 

Mallikarjuna A. D. 1449 — 1465. 

Yirupaksha A. D. 1465 — 1485. 

The foundation of Vijayanagar was followed 
soon by the establishment of the Muhammadan 
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Bahmani kingdom in the Dakhan, and, from the 
circumstances of its very foundation, it became 
more or less a matter of necessity for the rulers 
of Vijayanagar to guard the northern frontier 
against the aggressions of this new power. 
That was more or less the preoccupation of the 
rulers of Vijayanagar under the first dynasty, 
nay almost throughout its whole period 
of existence. The first rulers, Bukka and 
Harihara, and those associated with them had, 
of course, to carry on campaigns elsewhere also 
to bring about the establishment of this new 
power. Once that was done, and the fact was 
more or less recognised with the accession of 
Harihara 11, their whole attention had to be 
paid to the northern frontier. Invasions were 
usual, and Vijayanagar had to be constantly on 
the defensive. This became so regular and so 
irritating a feature that the great Devaraya II 
carried out a regular reorganisation of the forces 
of Vijayanagar in such a way as not merely to 
keep back the aggressions of the Muhammadans, 
but even turn the tables upon them by carrying 
an invasion or two successfully against them, so 
that, by the time that the reign of Devaraya II 
came to an end, the power of Vijayanagar had 
become well-established, and even their Bahmani 
neighbour showed an inclination to respect it 
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THE ADVANCE OP OBISSA DOWN THE COAST 
DtSTBICTSi THE OPPOBTUNITY FOB SALUVA 

nabasimha i Just at the moment, a new state in 
the north was coming into existence in Orissa 
nnder a new and vigorous ruler Kapilesvara. 
The advent of this ruler coincided almost with 
the accession of Mallikarjuna who had, almost 
as the first act of his reign, to stand a siege in 
Vijayanagar under the combined forces of the 
Bahmani Sultans and the ruler of Orissa. He 
managed to come out successful ; but the 
aggressions of the Orissa Hindus continued 
nevertheless. They managed gradually to extend 
their territory and take possession of the coast 
districts of the Bahmani kingdom as far as the 
Godavari river, and, placing themselves there, 
they carried further aggressions southwards to 
secure possession of some of the main fortresses 
along the lower course of the Krishna, such as 
Kon<Japalli, Kondavldu, and places like that. 
From there again, they advanced further south 
into the territory of Vijayanagar, and at one 
time were in possession of Udayagiri in the 
Nellore District and carried their raids much 
farther, and deep into the South Arcot District 
as well. So the period of history with which we 
are concerned was one which called for great 
activity, along this coast region, to keep back 
the aggressions of these Kalingas, or Orissa 
rulers, within bounds. This position of affairs 
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would give to any ruler, placed in Chandragiri 
and regions in the immediate neighbourhood, 
the chance of distinguishing himself by loyal 
service to the empire, and thereby becoming 
powerful for good or for evil, and, if the 
governor happened to be a talented man, he 
could certainly turn all this to his own advantage. 
While apparently serving the interests of the 
empire after beating back the first combined 
invasion, Mallikarjuna had to be constantly 
active, and we have a record which states that 
Mallikarjuna and his minister were somewhere 
in the eastern borders of the empire attending to 
the affairs of the territory under Narasinga.* 
This gives clear indication that the anxiety of 
the rulers was in respect of this activity of the 
Orissa rulers. That was the opportunity, for 
Saluva Narasinga and he used this opportunity 
to purpose. 

THE COURSE OP SALUVA NARASIMHA'S RISE TO 
POWER i The Saluvas beginning with Saluva 
Mangu were associated with the region round 
Tirupati, and their capital is clearly stated to 
have been Chandragiri. For all historical 
purposes, it was the Chandragiri province that 
fell to the government of these rulers, however 
actually it came about. It might be that the 

* E. C. Ill Nos. 12, 59. Sewell’s Hist. Ins. 
under date 1459. 
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Balovas wete somehow related to the rulers 
of the locality that preceded them, say, for a 
possibility, the Yadavarayas ; or it may be, that 
they came newly into power in the region which 
may be as the result of Vijayanagar coming into 
authority over the region superseding the 
previous rulers. There is nothing so far that 
gives us a clear indication as to how exactly they 
came to be there. Sahiva Mangu and Gropanarya 
are stated to be the ruler and the minister of 
N aray apav a ram in the Kdoil Oluhu (the history 
of temple organisation at &rlrangam). That 
certainly would take in the territory under the 
Togdamans of old, and, if they beoame ulti- 
mately rulers of Chandragirirajyam, it would be 
nothing unnatural. Of course during the period 
of activity of Saluva Mangu and his successors, 
it would have been a governorship, the governors 
of which bore their part and shared the responsi- 
bility in the conquests which culminated in the 
establishment of the empire of Vijayanagar. Of 
course, so much is made clear even in the one 
record that has come down to us of Saluva 
Mangu from Tirupati itself. But as we advance 
in Vijayanagar history, we find the province 
continuing its normal course till the end of the 
reign of DivarSya II. It is the death of this great 
monarch, and almost the simultaneous rise of a 
new dynasty in Orissa, that altered the political 
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situation. Till then it wus only the activity of the 
Bahmani' Sultans that had to be provided against 
efficiently, and that was done more specifically 
under Devaraya II. It is DSvaray a’s military equip* 
ment and the improvement in the military 
efficiency of Vijayanagar that made the Bahmanis 
feel the need of an alliance, just when Kapil5£vara 
of Orissa had satisfactorily established himself, 
and was quite inclined to pursue a policy of 
aggression on Vijayanagar territory. Devaraya’s 
reign would not be suitable for any attacks on 
the empire with impunity, and it seems likely 
that his death might cause disturbances in 
Vijayanagar endangering the succession of the 
prince, although we do not know positively of 
any Buch disturbance having taken place. But 
the succession of a young ruler like Mallikarjuna 
was the opportunity for the united enemies, the 
rulers of the Bahmani kingdom and the new 
ruler of Orissa. So in A. D. 1450 we are told of 
an attack upon the empire of Vijayanagar, 
Mallikarjuna having had to stand a siege in the 
capital itself. Qe managed for the time to beat 
back the enemy. But that only gave indication 
of the actual danger in the northern frontier. 
The rulers of Vijayanagar therefore had to 
provide efficient defences against the aggressions 
from the coast side on behalf of Orissa even more 
urgently than aggressions from the Bahmani 
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kingdom itself. It is this that gave the opportu- 
nity for a talented governor of Chandragiri to 
make for himself a position many ways unique 
among those of the governors of the empire. 
Saluva Gunda himself has had to bear a part. 
Either while he was yet alive or subsequently, 
the activities of Orissa became real, and then 
advanced into the territory of Vijayanagar on 
the eastern side rapidly from step to step till 
they could occupy a considerable part of the 
coast districts on the east and go forward against 
Kondavldu, Udayagiri, and further down into 
the districts of the Tamil country. It is this 
activity of Orissa that caused anxiety and 
brought about the emperor Mallikarjuna and his 
minister going towards this frontier with a view 
to organise the defences of the kingdom. Saluva 
Narasimha placing himself across the way of this 
advance of the Orissa rulers was able to use his 
position gradually and effectively against this. 
Marching from place to place, and pressing 
back the enemy back from one place after 
another, he managed to drive the enemy from 
the territories immediately dependent upon him 
in the region south of the Nellore District, and 
then over Udayagiri Fort and plaqes dependent 
upon it. That done he could put the southern 
border; in some safety, and march northwards, to 
be on the watch both against the king of Orissa 
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and against the Bahmani Sultans. These latter 
were occupied for some time with their own 
internal difficulties, and, with the accession of 
Muhammad Shah III, they were in some position 
of safety in their own territory to think of 
an aggression eastwards. When therefore in 
A. D. 1483 — 84, Muhammad Shah advanced 
towards Rajahmundry and encamped himself on 
the banks of the Godavari, he found Salnva 
Narasimha in power there with a large army 
well posted. This indicates to ns clearly how it 
was that Narasimha was able to build a peculiar 
position for himself, by rendering valuable 
services to the state as against its enemies. 

EMPEROR VIRUPAKSHA’S ACTS STIMULATED 
NARASIMHA’S COURSE TO POWER t In the latest 
Btages of the operations connected with this 
move, Vijayanagar was under the rule, not of 
Mallikarjuna, but of a brother of his, who might 
perhaps be regarded as having usurped the 
throne of Vijayanagar if not to begin with, at 
least soon after, and made himself unpopular as 
a consequence. Virupaksha, brother of Mallikar- 
juna became ruler about the end of the year 
A. D. 1465, following the death of Mallikaijuna 
somewhat earlier in the year, and thereafter 
Salnva Narasimha conducted himself as if he 
were independent of the headquarters, although 
there is nothing done openly or formally to 
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assert this independence. In the years immediate- 
ly following we find Narasimha himself, or his 
generals, active, all over this region and in the 
southern districts next across. The names of 
Isvara, and his son Narasa, of AravTti Bukka and 
even Nagama Nayaka, figure in the transactions 
of the period, so that about the time that Saluva 
Narasimha had to fight against Muhammad 
Shah III, he had gradually brought under his 
control, all the territory extending from 
Rajahmundry southwards well into the South 
Arcot District and further stretching westwards 
deep into Mysore as far as &rlrangapatam 
itself. His authority and influence would be 
nothing objectionable so long as he conducted 
himself as a valiant and powerful governor 
under the empire. That is almost the position 
that he maintained, although the emperor does 
not appear to have attempted to exercise much 
control, or Saluva Narasimha to submit himself 
to such. Virfipaksha’s administration, apart 
from the initial difficulties of the situation, did 
not improve with years ; much rather it seems 
to have grown from bad to worse, and, from 
all the information that we have, it would appear 
as though Virupaksha’s mismanagement went all 
round to make his own position really difficult. 
His unpopular and incompetent rule showed itself 
even on the west coast where the , Portuguese 
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speak of his perpetrating a massacre of the 
Muhammadan horse traders in Honovar (Onore). 
and throwing them into hostility to them. In 
this condition of affairs, Virupaksha seems to 
have made an effort to set aside his nephews, and 
secure the succession to his own sons, which 
brought about dissatisfaction in the empire, and 
provided a splendid occasion for Narasimha’s 
usurpation. The position of the empire was such 
that it required a watchful and capable ruler to 
keep the empire intact. Emperor Virupaksha 
was not the kind of ruler, and his acts only made 
matters worse. When the moment arrived, 
Narasimha was able to set aside the unpopular 
princeB, the successors of Virupaksha and occupy 
the throne himself as offering the best guarantee 
for the successful maintenance of the integrity of 
the empire. It would be clear from this that from 
A. D. 1450 to A. D. 1485, Saluva Narasimha w’as 
left more or less to himself, governing the 
provinces under his control and extending his 
authority gradually to become really the most 
powerful man in the empire. We shall now 
proceed to the inscriptions of this period in the 
temple of Tirupati, and see how far this position 
of his is reflected in his records there, and what 
he actually was able to do for the temple itself. 
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A 

Xcharyas, age of the Vaishnava, 

257, 287 

Adikan, Adiyaman chieftain, 23. 

Xditya I, crushed AparSjita, 215 ; 
built 300 shrines to diva, 383 ; 
conquest of To$4amai}4alam by, 
228-29 ; brought Ton4aman<}alam 
under the authority of the Ch<5ias, 
235. 

Xditya II, KarikSla, K5-PSrthivSn* 
dravarman, a designation of his, 
231-32. 

Xdityavarman, 215 ; of Taga^Cr 28. 

AdhlkUrt , an officer, 243. 

AhananUru , 9, 10, 17. 

Ahobalam (Singav^lkuAram) 3, 173, j 
259. 

Ah8balaraya, 372. 

Xkasaganga 303, 304. 

Xkasa-Raja, 41, 42, 43, 44 ; father- 
in-law of God Venka^sa, 296. 

Akkatr KUnikkai , 352. 

Alagiya PerumaJ, 441. 

AlahappirTtn , a pavilion, at Tiru- 
pati, 427. 

AJahappiranar, father of Kajikanfi- 
dSsa, 428 ; son of Tiru Kalikanp- 
dlsa, responsibility of, for the 
institution of Vida P&rHyanam at 
the temple at Tirupati, 434*11. 

AlamSlumangS shrine, same as 
HangSvil, 327. 

XjavandSr, same as YSmunachSrya, 
262, 264, 294, 295, 437. 

X}avandSr, great grandfather of 
RSmSnuja, 27. 

Xlavandar, Yamunaitturaivar or 
YSmunSchSrya, grandson and 
successor of NVdamuni, 260 ff. 

Allaud-din-Khilji, 361, 395, 403, 
404, 406, 412. 


Allum TirukkSJattidSva, same stt 
MadhurSntaka Pottappi, Tiruk- 
kSJattidSva, 328. 

XlvSr MudaliyJr, 440, 442. 

Xlvars, community of religious 
feeling of, 82-83; forms of wor- 
ship among, 83-86; XjvSr Tiru- 
mangi, 259. 

AmarSvati, the capital of the 
Xndhras, 210. 

AmBghavarsha I (Rashtrakflpi) 214. 

AnandSJvSn, 291, 373. 

AnandSlvar a disciple of Ramanuja, 
262, 278; appointed guardian 
adviser of the temple, 388, 389. 

AnantKrya, 292, 294, 302, 306, 307, 
308 ; set up the image of Yamuna- 
chSrya, 304-05; had a sor. 
RSmSnuja, 305 ; set up an image 
of RSmSnuja and instituted a 
| festival, 308-09; two miracles 
to by God Srinivasa, 298-300 ; 
author of Vlnkatllchala Itihasa- 
m&la, 262 ; appointed to manage 
the Tirupati temple, 267, 278, 
made the adviser of YSdavaraja; 
268. 

Anantasayana, son of RSmSnuja- 
dasa, 441. 

A.parajita, dissensions among the 
Pallavas after the time of, 228. 

AparSjata Pallava, 188 ; crushed 
by Xditya I, 215. 

Arangan, 69. 

Archa , 154. 

Ari§3nalayam, a flower-garden, 429. 

ArulSkki, a Chbja officer, 240. 

Aruvar-anayak5vil PiUai, 327. 

AUapuyakaram, 81. 

AubalarSya, 372. 

‘Avanisimha PSttarSja’ (Simha* 
vishqu), 214. 
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AvulZli, same as AvilZli, 374. 

Avvai, 28. 

Ayiri, river, same as Hagari, 10, 11. I 
Ayyavarman (Harivarman), 113. 
inandavimBna, tower over the 
sanctum of the temple, repairs 
to, 433. 

a foster- daughter of Periya 
XlvSr, 156, 168; an account of, 
161-66 ; TiruppHvat of, Orga- 
nised by RZmZnupa, 339-40 ; 
shrine of GSvindarZja, 349. 

Xndhras, the, 222, 223 ; account of 
209 fL 

B 

Bachelor Superintendent, appoint- 
ed to be in charge of the temple, 
306-07. 

BadZmi, 214, 216. 

Bahau-d-din Gushtasp, account of, 
408. 

Baingapalli, 444, 445. 

Balabhadra (BalarZma), 192. 
Baladfva, 194, 195, 198. 

BalarZma (Balabhadra), 192. 
BZlasubrahmagya, 116. 

Bali, 93. 

BalPia, 366, 367. 

BaUSladSva, 352 ; tax levied by, 366. 
BZga Chiefs, 213. 

BZgas, the, 22 2, 223. 

Bappa, 213. 

BZpu NZyakar PemmZnZyakar, 372. 
BZltir, 412, 413. 

Bhagavadglta , 84. 

BhaktZngrirZfu, a name of Tonflar- 
a<}ipO(Ji XlvZr, 156. 

Bhaktisftra, a name of Tirumajisai, 

ioa 

Bh&ratavtnbZ , written by PerundZ- 
vanZr, 186, 186«, 209, 380. 
BhZrgava, father of Tiruma]Uai, 

io£ 


BhJhhigt- Tappuva Rliyara Gairfa, 
a Vijayanagar title, 426. 

Bhimavarman, 215. 

Bhujabala Siddharasa, same as 
RZjamalla YZdavarZya, 285. 

Bhtttam XlvZr, 53, 100, 177 ; account 
of, 69-75. 

BhZtattu XjvZ r, 32. 

Bissa^a DSvarZya, 432. 

BttlidZva (Kannada form of Vishnu- 
dZva) 271, 272, 273, 276. 

BrindZvanam, 164. 

British Museum Plates of ChZru- 
dZvi, 218. 

Buddhyankura, a name of Vijaya- 
buddhavarman, 218. 

Buddhavarman, 213, 215. 

Buddhavarman 11, 213. 

Buddhism, 86. 

Bukka 1, same as BukkarZya, 393, 
423, 424, 425, 458, 459. 

, Bukka 11, 458. 

BukkarZya 1 (same as Bukka 1) 393, 
422, 423, 448, 449, 454. 

C 

Chaitanya, 144. 

ChZJukyas of BZdZmi, contempo- 
rary of the Pallavas, 215, 217 ; 
expansion of the power of, 222 ; 
relations of the, with the ChSlas, 
251-55 ; and Bi^idSva, 272 ; 
ChSJukya Family, the, and the 
YZdavarZyas, 455-56. 

ChZlukyZs, Eastern, establishment 
of the Kingdom of, 224, 315; 
KulCttunga, a Prince of the 
dynasty of, 644 ; titles of, 245-46 ; 
and the Ch5lat, 252-55; Eastern 
and Western, 317; the Western, 
253. 

1 ChZJukya NZrayaga, a title of 
Guty4&> 455. 

1 Chan4ada$4*> 213. 

ChaqjZlas, allowed to go and offer 
worship to the footmarks of 
Srinivasa under the tamarind 
tree, 301. 
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Ckanj8(a‘tirtha } a tank, 301. 

Chandragiri, 203, 430, 431, 433, 443, 
456, 461, 464; and the early 
SSJuvas, 453. 

Chandaragiri Mallar^a, (See Mal- 
lagqa), 433. 

ChannakSsavadS&a, 444. 

ChSrud&vij a Pallava Queen, 189, 
206, 213 ; British Museum Plates 
of, 218. 

Chidambaram (ChitrakH(a), 105, 
169, 177, 362, 392, 398, 405, 454 ; 
GSvindaraja of, 293; GBvindaraja 
idol removed from, 326; GSvinda- 
raja idol in the great temple at, 
cast into the sea, 262, 266, 267, 

m 

Chitraktya, (Chidambaram), 169. 

Chittoor, 202. 

ChSlas, rise and expansion of the 
power of, 225 ff ; actual feuda- 
tories of, 316 ff; the imperial, 
relations of, with the Hoyftlas, 
256-57; rule, of the, 206, 207, 
208; power of, gone out of 
existence, 358. 

ChSJa Chltyukya relations, 252-55; 
wars between, 316. 

Conjeevaram, 209, 219, 221, 278. 

Cuddalore (KThJal) 317; capital of 
the Kljavas, 330, 335. 

D 

DSltlra, 218. 

Da^anVyaka, a title given to all 
dignitaries of rank, 354. 

DagylyakankSttai, 355, 416 ; chief- 
taincy of, 402. 

Dantidurga Vairamegha, founder of 
the RSshtraktl|a Empire, 177. 

DantipOttaralar, 220. 

Dantivannan, 189 ; inscriptions of, 
220-21 ; Vijaya-Dantivikrama, 
a name of, 221 ; vanquished 
RIshtrakBfa GGvinda 111, 2i5; 
Pallava, 234. 

Dantivikramadfya, inscriptions of, 
at TiruccfalnVr, 229-30 


Danti Vikramavarman, 18t. 

Daiaratha, 169. 

DSvagiri, capital of the Ytyavas, 
361, 399, 408, 406, 

DSvagga, son of PeriyapehxmCldSsa 
AruWadSsa, 446. 

I DtvaQQa U(Jaiy3j, 434, 438 439. 

DSvapraySga, 159. 

DSvarasa, 433. 

D3va Raya 1, 458. 

D5va Raya II, 449, 450, 458, 459, 
462, 463 ; inscriptions of, at Tim- 
pati, 431, ff; institution of 
V7daparHyana % at Tirupati by, 
431 ff ; a sister of his married to 
Tippa, 457. 

Deva Raya MahSritya, same as 
Deva RSya II, 450. 

D5vi Ammanar, the daughter of a 
ChSraman and the wife of ParSn- 
taka II Sundara Ch5J[a, 240. 

Draksharama, 252. 

E 

Emberumanar, 340. 

I Emberumanar Jlyar, 442, 44+. 
EffakampayyadSva MaharSja, 440. 

Erumai, the Vagukar Perumakan, 
5, 10. 

G 

Ganapati, KSkatlya ruler, 335. 
Gan^agTfaTUan gold- coins; 

340. 

Gau^agSpalas, account of, 336 ft’ 

Gangaikog^* ChOJa, 251, 252, 254. 

Gangaikon^a §5Ja Brahma MSr5yan, 
of title a KSginambi AngS^i, 241. 

GangarSja, Visbijuvardhafia** 
general, captured Talakkld, 273. 

Gangas, the, land of, 222 ; frontiers 
of, settled, 317. 

GBngtyas, 318. 

Gauta, see Gautama, 456. 
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Gautama, (a son of Mangi) 456. 

Ghatika, 233. 

GhattidSva, the YadavarSy aeon tem- 
porary of RSmSnuja, 282, 286,318; 
help of, to RSmfcnuja 312-13 ; 
account of, 319-21, 

Ghaftidlva II, 322. 

Ghiasu-d-din Tughlak, 408. 

Ginji, 317. 

GiridSvappa, 431. 

Gita, 118, 123, 131. 

G5d5, a name of Xn^al, 161. 

G$pa, son of Tippa, 457. 

GSpanarya, 420, 433, minister of 
Sajuva Mangu, 462. 

Gopinatha, identification of, 433 

GSpinathayya, 432, 433.? 

Govinda, 301. 

GSvinda III ( Rasher akflia), 215. 

Govinda BhaJJa, Ramanuja's cousin, 

280 . 

GSvindaraja God, 177, 443, 484, 
image of, set up at Lower Tiru- 
pati at the instance of Ramanuja, 
262, 266, 267, 270, 281-82, 292-94, 
construction of the temple of, 
320, 326 ; temple of, 302 344, 345, 
347, 348, 349, 351, 370, 389, 447 ; 
shrine of Tirumangai X],var in, 
327; and Vijaya Gan^agopala, 338. 

Govindarajapperumal, shrine of, 
429, 430, 440 ; Parthasarathi 

shrine in, 446. 

GSvindavarman, 215. 

Gugadhara, MahSndrava# inscrip’ 
tion of, 219. 

Guty^a, a son of Gautama, 456 ; 
had the title ChS{ukya NSrSyana, 
455. 

Gurshasp, see Babau-d-din Gush* 
tasp, 408. 

Guruparamparas , 257, 259, 260, 262, 
264, 273, 275, 276, 280, 287, 381 ; 
account contained in, compared 
to that contained in VTnkafiehala 
ItihUsam&a , 269-273. 


H 

Halabig, 407, 408, 412, 413. 

Hampi, the ruins of Vijayanagai 
at, 253. 

Honovar (Onore), 467. 
HanumakoQ4 ft » capital of the 
Warangal Kingdom, 403. 

HanumSn, 158 ; seal of, given to the 
Bachelor Superintendent, 307. 

HarapSladSv, 406. 

Harihara I 424, 458, 459. 

Harihara II, 429, 458, 459. 

Harihararaya, (Harihara II), 429. 

/ larirSya ( arirllya ) vibUfa, a 

Vijayanagar title, 426. 

Harivarman (Ayyavarman), 213. 

Hiranyavarman, m, R5hini, 215. 

Hoy&las, and the Ch51as, and the 
Pa$$yas, 330 ff ; and the Yadava- 
rayas, 354 ff; rule of, and rela- 
tions of, with Vira PSngya, 360 ; 
expansion of the, in the South, 
395 ff. 

1 

lk$v2ku, 24. 

TlaigfiarPerumakan , a name of 
Pulli, 9-10. 

Uaiyar, 69. 

\\amgiri, same as Tirumll ljum 
S§51ai, 69. 

• llango A^igaJ 185, description of 
VSnga<jam by, 96 ff. 

IJangSvil (AlamSlu-manga shrine), 
327. 

Ilam K<5vil, same asTirum&l I/um 
gSlai, 69, 92. 

IlankSyil (V5nga<jam) 229, 23L 

Ham Kumaran, (Subrahma$ya), 67, 
93. 

Ilam Kumarar K5mln, 80, 94. 

llamTiraiyan of KSnchi,.204; diffe- 
rent from Tiraiyan, 17; identifi- 
cation of, 20 ff; • institution of 
festivals by, 21 ; (To^amSn) not 
the founder of the temple at 
Tirupati, 205; the Pallava rule 
begins after, 207. 
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lmmadi RIhutta RSyan, title of 
Singayya Dan<}anayaka, 352, 353. 
Indra, 191. 

Isvara, a general of SSJuva Nara- 
simha, 466. 

IyZrpn thousand, 171. 

J 

Jainism, 86. 

Jalalu*d-din Xsan Shah, founded 
the Muhammadan state at 
Madura, 407 <T. 

Jafavarman KulasSkhara Pa^ya* 
the last contemporary of Kulot- 
unga III, 329. 

Jajavarman Sundara Pamjya 1, 322, 
344, 345 426 ; account of, 331 ff; 
and the Ch<5]as 398 ; death of, 359. 
Ja^avarman Sundara Pan(}ya 11, 359. 
Jayamkon^a Chola Brahmamara 
yan, 325. 

Jayamkoiy} a * 0 l a puram, same as 
Mu^ikoi^asolapuram, 359. 

JSgimallavaram, 237, 241, 247. 

K 

Kacchi, 76. 

Ka<Java, feudatory of the Cho.\as, 
defeated by JafSvarman Sundara 
P3n<}ya, 332. 

KSflavan PerundSvi, a title of 
&Imavvai, 232. 

KS^avas, disloyalty of, 330-331. 
K4iyamr, 23. 

KSkatiya rulers, 361. 

Kflahasti, 3, 202, 217, 224, 230, 235, 
249, 250, 279, 280, 379, 380, 386. 

Kalavaji Forty, 57. 

Kalavar (Katvar) movement of the, 

210 - 11 . 

KalikaftfidSsa, 327 ; son of AJagap- 
piranSr, 328* ‘ 

KalikafiyidSsar AlagappirSnar, 450. 
Kall34*uS r > an author referring to 
Tirupati, 9. 


Kajvars, recovery from, 216. 
KalySnapura, the name of KalySni, 

KalySiji, the capital of the dater 
ChSJukyas, 455. 

Kampala, same as Kumara 
Kampala 456. 

Kampili, kingdom of, 408. 

KSmavilli of Pflvainagar, 374. 
Kamban, 138. 

Kanakkayanar, father of Nakklrar, 

11 . 

Kanchi, 20, 21, 22, 23, 26, 27, 28, 29, 
31, 32, 33, 50, 62, 70, 76, 80, 81, 

104, 105, 108, 134, 177, 185, 188, 

105, 207, 209, 211, 212, 219, 222, 
313, 332, 334, 335, 337, 380, 398; 
headquarters of Tondamanijalam, 
202 ; capital of 11am Tiraiyan, 
17, 204; recaptured from the 
Cholas from Yuvamaharaja Vish- 
ijugopa II, 213. 

Kanikannan, 32, 33 ; account of, 
104 ff. 

Kanikkai , 351. 

KanaikkSl Irumpojrai, 57. 

Kannan, a name of Vishnu, 151. 

Kannan, son of Kaffir Kilar, refers 
to V5nga<Jam as belonging to 
Tiraiyan, 11. 

Kannanfir (Vikramapura) the old 
Hoysala capital, 360, 397 , 413, 
415, 418; fortified by Hoylala 
Narasimha II, 331, 

Kannapuram, 182. 

Kapila Tlrtha , 297, 306, 336. 
KapilEsvara and Vijayanagar, 
460 ff. 

K&rTHar K arpakam, (The wish- 
giving tree among the KSrff)ar), 
Tirumangai Xlvar, described as, 
327. . 

1 Karikala and IJam Tiraiyan, dates 
of, 27, 28, 48, 49, 51; brought 
To$4 aim *94 a l* m under ChSJa 
authority, 201. 

Karikala Ch31a, founder of the line 
of the Telugu ChbJias, 313. 
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KarupftkaradVsa, 440. 

KaftgmAi, a YSdavarSya ruler , 321. 

KSfaka, (KSpperunjinga) 335. 

K&ttfLr KQSr, father of poet Kannan 
11, 19. 

KSveri, 179. 

KSvirippUmpattinam, 25, 27, 49, 
98, 195. 

Kavundi A<Jigal, 98. 

KSsava SSmaySji of SriperumbucTCr, * 
father of RSmSnuja, 261. 

Ketayya Dan^anayaka, a son of 
Madhava DaijdanSyaka, 354, 
355, 358 ; Prime Minister of Nara- 
simha III, 401, 416. 

Khusru, 406. 

Killi Valavan, identifiable with 
Ne<jtt-Mu4i KiUi, 24. 

K3dai, a name of Xinjal, 161. 

KS^inambi Anga^i, 241. 

Kodungal&r (Cranganore) 236. 

KM JCttyi, 443. 

KCli (Uraiyflr) 167, 182. 

Kolli (Quilon), 167 ; Kolli Kavali- 
dasa, 327, 446. 

KoUipSkka, lord of, 318. 

KoQ4 a P a lU> conquered by KapilSs- 1 
vara, 460. 

Ko$d*vidu, 464 ; conquered by 
KapilBsvara, 460. 

KSpSrthi vSndra varm an , a designa- 
tion of the Ch8]a Prince Xditya II, 
KarikSla, 231-32. , 

K3-Perunjinga, (also written Kop- 
perunjinga), a Pallava chieftain, 
335 t 395, 396, 398 ; contribution 
of, to the decline of the Ch5Ja 
authority, 315. 

K5-£eqg.ag, the ChBJa King, 181. 

K9tfam % organisation of, 201-2. 

K3tfi, 79. 

KSttiyUt, 113. 

K8val (TirukkCvaltlr), 70. 

KSvalan, story of, 98-9. 

K5vaWr, 63. 


CTvijaya Nandi vikramavartnan, 

Tapd^tStlam Plates of 219—20. 

JOvil Olugu , 417, 462. 

Krishna, 169, 386. 

Krishna , an avatar, 154. 

Krishna Vishnu, an aspect of the 
God at Tirupati, 191, 192, 193, 

194, 195, 249 ; worship of 198 ft*. 

Kubja Vishguvardhana, an Eastern 
ChSlukya ruler, 245. 

KBdal, (Madura), 161, 167, 182; 
Pallava family of, 317. 

Kuflandai, 76, 79, 93. 

Kudamflkkil, 70. 

KulafSkhara Xlvar, 156, 327, 446 ; 
account of, 166 — 70. 

KulasSkhara Perumal, 166. 

KulSttunga, 318, 386; death of 255. 

KulSttunga I, a contemporary of 
RamSnuja, 274, 280 ; invitation of, 
to RSmanuja, 385 ; his punish- 
ment of KttratffilvBn, 274-75 ; 
wars with Chajukya VikramadSva 
VI, 316. 

KulSttunga II, 314, 320 ; the son and 
successor of Vikrama-ChSla, 284, 
286 ; accession of, 287; Gha^i- 
d5va, his feudatory, 285. 

KulSttunga HI, 312, 314, 320, 321, 
322, 323, 3 28, 329. 396 ; GhatfidSva 
a feudatory of, 312 ; feudatories 
of, become independent 256-57. 

Wars of, with the PSgdy as and 
Ceylon, 323. 

KulSttunga Ch51a, inscriptions of, 
at Tirupati and account of, 
244-255. 

KulSttunga Ch51a II, 315, 316, 317. 

KulSttunga ChBJadSva, Tribhuvana- 
ChakravartigaJ, M2, 343, 344, 
345. 

KuIMunga ChZlan U/2, 178*. 

Kul5ttungas5la YSdavarSya, a 
title of Ghaftidtva, 284% 

KumSra (Subrahwanya), 191, 192, 

195. 
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KumSra Kampala, (UtfaiySr) 393, 
394, 425, 426, 449; and the image 
at Srirangam, 420, 421; Viceroy 
of Moltrifgal, 422 ; campaigns of, 

454. 

Kumaran, a name of BSlasubrah- 
manya, 116. 

KumlraTirumalai Nambi, an adopt- 
ed son of Tirumalai Nambi, 304. 

KumSra Vishnu I alias KUIabhartr, 
213. 

Kumara Vishnu II, 213. 

Kumbhak5Qam,.125, 188, 258. 

KundSni, a capital of the HoysSlas, 
399. 

Kuntajas, (the Western ChSJukyas), 
253. 

Kftram plates of ParamSsvara- 
varman I, 220. 

K5ratt31van, a disciple of Rama- 
nuja, 385 ; punishment of, 274-75. 

Kufum-togai , 20. 

Kurunil amannar % 23, 203. 

L 

L3k3chSrya, 418. 

LasamSlikam Chennappa U<Jaiyar, 
442. 

Lower Tirupati, 440, 441, 442, 443, 
446, 447. 

M 

MSdappan Singana NSyaka, 368. 

MSdhava 1 (Ganga), 213. 

Madhava Daij4 an »y*k&> a son of 
Perumala Daiyj&nayaka, 354, 413 ; 
Prime Minister of Narasimha III, 
401-02. 

MSdhavadSsa, same as Mallanna, 
432, 433. 

MIdhavi, 98. 

Madurai fCUnjiy 437. 

MadhurSntaka Pottappi, Tiruk- 
kSJattidEva, 328. 

Madhura Kavi, 146, 170; a direct 
disciple of NammlJvSr, 259. 


| Madhurintaki, daughter of RljSndra 
I Ch5J[a, married to the Pastern 
ChSJukya RSjarlja, 244-45. 

Madura, 195, 196, 333, 362, 392, 405, 
413, 415 ; Muhammadan Sultan- 
ate of, 407 flf. 

MahSbali, 78. 

Mah3n3vaka Ejyamanchi Periya 
Pammanayaka, 371. 

Maharaja Sri Vira RajSndra Ch51a, 
246. 

Maharaja v3<ji Seven Thousand, 224. 

MahSndrapura, 219. 

MahSndravarman, 214 ; Vichitra- 
chitta, a name of, 219 ; statue of, 
in the Varaha cave at MahSbali- 
puram, 208. 

MahSndravarman I, 214. 

MahSndravarman II, 214. 

MalagangayyadSva Maharaja, had 
Sajuva titles, 442. 

Malaina^u, 236. 

Malayamans (round Tirukkoyilfir), 
317. 

Malik Kafur, 361, 362, 363. 

Mallanna, same as MSdhavadasa, 
432, 433. 

MallSncjaiyar, 433. 

Mallik Kafur, and the southern 
kingdoms, 403 flf. 

Mallikarjuna DSvaraya, records of, 
at Tirupati, 441 flf, 458, 460, 461, 
463, 464, 465. 

MSmalli, (MahSbalipuram), 69-70. 

Mamttlanar, 133, 185, 377, 379 ; des- 
cription of VSnga^am (Tirupati), 
by, 11, 14, 17; mention of the 
celebration of festivals by, 205. 

MSmttlar, 18, 19, 20, 30. 
i Ma^agapatP 1 , 219. 

1 MSnga^u, 186. 

Mangi, same as MangidSva, 455, 456. 

MangidSva, 456, 457 ; a general 
. under KumSra Kampana, 454. 

MangidSva MahSrlja, 425. 
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Manim7khalai , 24, 26, 49, 198. 

Marai, 135. 

MSravarman KulasEkhara, PSg4y a > 
the last great P3$4y a > 358—59, 
361 ; of Madura, and the HoysSlas, 
399 fT ; his son, Vira P£n<}ya, 402, 
405. 

MSravarman Sundara P5n<}ya 1, and 
the Chinas, 329-30. 

Maravarman Sundara P3g4y a 11, and 
the ChSlas, 329-30 ; succeeded by 
JatSvannan Sundara PSn^ya I, 
331. 

Markan^Sya, 110. 

MS-sattu-vanigan, 98. 

MSyan, 118. 

MaySn, 191. 

Afldint* MxsUra-Gan^a K at fori- 

SUluva, a Stiluva title, 426, 442 ; 
taken by Eyyakampayadeva 
MahSraja, 440. 

MSlk<5|a, 419. 

MSlk5tt a b foundation of the temple 
at, 272, 275-77. 

Mubarak 303 ; and the southern 
kingdom, 406. 

Muddaya Nayaka, father of Tep- 
pada NSgayya Nayaka, 439. 

Mu4ikon4 a *51apur&m same ' as 
Jayarfikon^asolapuram, 359. 

Muhammad-bin Tughlak, 367; and 
the southern kingdoms, 406 ff; 
and the Srirangam image, 417 fF. 

Muhammad Shah, the Bahmani 
ruler, 394. 

Muhammad Shah III, 465, 466. 

Mullai TiruvEnga<}a, Jiyar, 428, 
429, 430. 

Mukkan(i KS^uvefti, founder of the 
dynasty of the Telugu ChSlas, 
313. 

Munayadarayan , a Ch51a official 
title, 244. 

Muruga (&y5n) 191. 

Mttv€ndav€l&n, an official title 
under the Chinas, ?240. 


N 

Nacchinarkiniyar, 204-5. 

A UcciyUr Titumoli of Xn^S], fea- 
tures of, 161-66, 292. 

Nadamuni, XchSrya, 257, 260, 385 ; 
visit of, to Tirupati, 269; one of 
the assistants of SafagSpa yati to 
be representative of, 308. 

Nadan Kovil (Nandipura Vinijaga- 
ram), 181. 

NSgapattinam, 49 ; identification 
of, 204-5. 

N5ga Princess, mother of Tonfla- 
m5n of V&ftgadam, 204, 376. 

NSgas, 25. 

Nakkirar, son of KanakkSyanSr, 11 ; 
an author referring to Tirupati, 
9, 10, 19, 30, 192, 194, 377, 379. 

Nallamalais, hills, compared to a 
cobra, 2-3. 

1 Nammalvar, 87, J33, 156, 157, 165, 
166, 168, 171, 258, 259, 260, 308, 
336, 379, 443 ; his devotee Safa- 
gSpadasa, 327 ; his position 
among the Ijviirs, 134, 155. 

Nandipottarayar, obviously Nandi- 
varman III, victor at TellSyu, 221. 

Nandipura Vinnagaram, 161. 

Nandivarman I, 213. 

Nandivarman II, 181 ; father of 
Dantivarman, 221 ; won battles 
against the Pamjyas, 215. 

Nandivarman Pallava, 176, 177; 
marriage alliance of, with the 
Rashtrakfl^as, 226 ; built a tem- 
ple at Conjeevaram, 209. 

Nandivarman II Pallavamalla, 189 ; 
constructed the Vaikunjha Peru- 
m^l temple, 219; inscription of, 
in the temple of XdivarSha at 
Mahabalipuram, 219. 

1 Nandivarman III (Nandivarman of 
TeUaju), 186, 187. 

* Nandivarman same as Nandi- 
pSttarayar, 221. 

Nandivarman of Tejp/u, a patron 
of PerundSvanSr, 209. 
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Nandi vat man 111 m* dankhl, 215. 

NEngai (TirunEngttr), 179. 

NEngttr, 179, 180. 

NUnmukhan T4ruvand&di t 22, 102 n, 
108, 109 n, 110 *, 111 *, 112 n, 
114 * , 119 if, 120. 

NEfagadEva, a feudatory of VTra* 
rEjEndra, 318. 

Narasa, son of llvara, 466. 

Narasimha, son of Gu?4&, same as 
Sljuva Narasimha, 457. 

Narasimha HoylEla, 360. 

Narasimha II, HoylEla ruler, help 
of, to REjarEja III, 330-31; Hoy- 
if las and the ChE^as, 395 ff. 

Narasimha III, HoylEla, 354, 397, 
401; ruled from Halabid and 
BEltlr, 399. 

Narasimhavarman I, 214; beauti- 
fied MahSbalipuram, 208-09. 

Narasimhavarman II, 214. 

NErEyanachaturvEdimangalam, 348- 
49. 

NSrEyana PerumEJ, 440. 

NErEya^a PiUai, who fell in the 
battle of Uratti, 328. 

NErEyanapuram, 339. 

NErEyanavaram, 43, 203, 282, 376, 
419, 422, 462; capital of the 
YEdavarEya, 266. 

NafarEJa, 293. 

NEyanEr PiUai VIra Narasinga, 348. 

Ne^umEram of Ten-KH<}al, 161. 

Neflu-Mufli-KiJli, same as KiJli 
Vajavan, 24. 

Nellore, called Vikramasimhapura, 
348. 

NUyatUri, 145. 

N\r*Pey*ftUi 27. 

Nypatunga, 215. 

Nfpafungavarman, 209, 221. 

N81 Kafal, 93. 


O 

69 am, 114. 

Ops Vi[avu % 22, 44. 

Onore (Honovar) 467. 

Orissa and Vijayanagar, 460 ff. 

P 

Padmfvatf, marriage of, with 
Venka|Ela, 42, 296; Goddess, 300. 

PaJa-VErkEdu, modern Puli cat, 20. 

Pallava family of KBflal, 317. 

Pall av as of KEnchi, 822, 223, 225, 
313 ; coming into existence of, 
211 - 12 . 

Pallavas, the, the early history of, 
204 ff; genealogy, of, 213-15; 
the great, 188 ff ; inscriptions of 
the, at Tirupati, 229 ; struggle of, 
with the ChSlukyas and the 
PSngyas, 224, 226-29; power of 
the, overthrown by VijaySlaya, 
235. 

Pallavamalla, Nandi varm an II, 189. 

PankayacktJvt a flower garden, 
442. 

Paradavar, 16. 

I ParamSsvara PEtavarman I, 214. 

' ParamEsvaravarman I, Kfiram 
plates of, 220 . 

ParamEsvara Potavarman II, 214. 

I Parantaka I, account of, 235-36. 

Parantaka II, 235, 346 ; married a 
ChEra princess, 236. 

ParSntakadEvi Amman, the Queen 
of ParEntaka, 840. 

ParEntaka Sundara ChEJa, father of 
REjarEja I, 240. 

Paras DEvE DSlvi (ParasurEm DEv 
DaJavEy). 403. 

ParElara, 237, 238. 

* ParalurEm DEv, DaJavEy, a general 
of the YEdavas, 361, 403. 

ParipMal, 198, 198 is, 199. 

ParvatarEja, a son of $I}ttva, 407. 
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PottinappVoi , 27, 20L 

PattuppBftu, 23. 

Pavattiri, 204. 

Pavittiri, Re^P^om in the 
Gttflir taluk, 10, 16, 17, 20, 29, 45, 
46. 

Htyityateraiyar, father-in-law of 
VIra Narasinga, 348. 

P5g4y&*> the, and the ChSlas, 328 flf; 
and the Pallavas, 214-17 ; power- 
ful during the days of the Y5da- 
varlyas, 358-59; struggle of, 
with the Pallavas, 226, 227 ; 
dynasty of, revival of the power 
of, 211 ; succession, of the, war 
of, 320 ; change in, 359. 


PerumNMffuppadai, 23, 24, 
26, 47, 49, 50, 1* *, 377. 


25 *, 


Perum-P&$ t 27. 

Perum-taram , a title of high rank, 
426. 


Ptrundaram , a Tamil title, 232. 

PerundSvan, the author of the 
BhSratam in venba verse, 8. 

PerundSvanSr, 186 ; who wrote the 
Bharata in Tamil, 8; patronised 
by Nandi varman of Te}J5fu, 209. 

PeruvalanalMr, battle of, won by 
ParamSsvara P3tavarman, 214. 

Plrga^ai, same as Plrgga$ai % a 
title of high rank, 426. 


PSngyataraiyan, father-in-law of 
VIra NarasingadSva YSdavarSya, 
324, 325, 326. 

PSpanSfa, 445. 

PSrthasIrathi, shrine of, 446. 

PlrthasSrathlsvImi, shrine of, 430. 

PSrthivfndravarman, the son of 
Parkntaka II, 236. 

Penukonfla, 424. 

Periya XjvSr, 156, 157, 158, 161, 
166, 166, 168, 309, 383. 

Periya ZlvUr Tirumoli , 160, 161 n, 
165 n, 166. 

Periya Tirumajal , 171, 183. 

Periya Tirumoli , 137 *, 166, 167 n, 
171-184; recited by Tirumalai 
Nambi, 303. 

Periya Tiruvandlldi, a work of 
Namm*lv2r, 138, 143, 143 n. 

Perumakan , a prince, 10. 

PeriyamalladSva, 440. 

Perum&f TirumoH % 166, 167 n. 

Perum^la DaqflanSyaka, Prime 
Minister of Narasimha II, 401; 
a distinguished officer under 
Narasimha III, 354, 355. 

Perumakan, 5. 

Perum&it, a title of dignity, 5. 

Perumb2qapp5<Ji the Jand of the 
BSfas, 222, 242. 


Pirgafai, a Kannada title, 232; 
same as PSkkadai, 426. 

PSy X]v5r, 53, 100, 108, 116, 134, 
177 ; account of, 75, 81. 

PillaiySr YBdavarSyar, same as 
VIra NarasingadSva Y3davar3ya, 
324. 

Pinbajagiya Jlyar, 278. 

Porul Adhiktram , 191, 191 n. 

Pottappi ChSJas, same as the 
Telugu ChSlas, 313, 318. 

Poygai Xlvar, (Poygaiyar) 28, 31, 
32, 34, 53, 56, 86, 90, 100, 116, 136, 
149, 177 ; account of, 56-68 ; 
devoted to Tirupati as a Vishnu 
shrine, 71, 72. 

Prabandha^ 443 ; arrangements for 
the recital of, 308-9. 

Prabandha works, Tiruppivai, a 
portion of the, 429. 

Prabandha, Four Thousand, 82, 56, 
136, 166. 

Pulicat, same as PaJavSrkSflu, 20. 

Pulikelin, 224. 

Pulli, 29-30; a chieftain of the 
region round V5nga<}am, 9, 10; 
account of, by MamfllanSr, 11, 13, 
16; conquest of the land of the 
Majavar by, 18 ; change of terri- 
tory from the hands of, 19, 20. 

Pungantlr, 418. 
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Pidnkkottai, State, 398, 414, 418. 

PuranBnUfMt 198. 

Q 

Quilon (Kolli), 167. 

fi 

RXchayya Dag£anXyaka, 351, 365. 

RXjXdhirXja, 320. 

RXjXdhirXja II, 314. 

Rajahmundry, 465, 466. 

RXjamalla YXdavaraya, son of 
GhaftidSva YSdavaraya, 285, 321. 

RXjanXtha Di^ima, the court poet 
of Saluva Narasimha, 456. 

RXjarXja, 190; policy of, 251-2; 
feudatories of, become indepen- 
dent, 256-7. 

Rajaraja I, son of Parantaka Sun- 
dara Chola, 240, 325; inscriptions 
of, at Tirupati, 239-41, 

Rajaraja 11, 314, 317, 320. 

RajXrXja III, 312, 314, 315, 321, 322, 
324, 325, 327, 343, 344, 345, 346, 
395, 396 ; and the decline of the 
ChSla power, 328 ff. 

RTljarTtjan U1Z , 178 n. 

RXjatSkhara, a poet and critic of 
the tenth century, 437. 

RXjSndra, beginning of a title, 249 ; 
the Gangaiko^a ChSla, 253, 254. 

RXjSndra III, 314, 327, 331. 

RajXndra ChSla, inscriptions of, at 
Tirupati, 242-44. 

RXjXndra ChS^a Brahma MarXyan, 
a title of the lord of KSttllr, 244. 

RXjXndrachS(sS)lamandalam, 247, 
250. 

RXjXndra KulSttunga, 247. 

RSma, an Avatar, 154, 158, 160, 169; 
arrangement for the worship of, 
by RSmSnuja, 301-2; image of, 
given to the Bachelor Superin- 
tendent, 307. 

Ktmtbkyuddyam % 456. 


RlmanXtha, HoyiUa, 360. 

RXmlnuja, 133, 370, 373, 381, 383, 
436, 437, 443; a ton of Anan- 
tXrya, 305. 

RXmXnuja 260, 261, 262; a nephew 
of Tirumalai Nambi, 304; 
studied the R&mtyana under 
Tirumalai Nambi, 264-65, 270, 
278, invited, by YXdavXrya, 
came to Tirupati, decided that 
the temple at the place was a 
Vishgu one, 288, 290 ; got 

installed the image of GBvinda- 
rXja of Chidambaram at Lower 
Tirupati, 265-67, 280-82; later 
visits of, to Tirupati and organi- 
sation of worship at, by, 267-68 ; 
contemporaneous with Gha|fi- 
dXva YadavarXya, 282-86 ; be- 
taking of, to Mysore, 270 ; 
and ViftaladSvarXya, Vishflu- 
dSva, BiftidSva or (Vishnu- 
vardhana), 271-72, 275-77 ; Ch51a 
contemporary of, 273-75 ; period 
of the exile of, from Srirangam, 
277-79 ; organisation of worship 
at Tirupati by, 220-92 ; building 
of the GSvindaraja temple at 
Lower Tirupati by, 292-94; 
restoration of two wells at Tiru w 
pati by, for the temple water 
supply, 294-95; attention of, to 
the ri&ga jewel, 295-96 ; provi- 
sion of a Narasimha shrine within 
the temple by, 296-98 ; order of, 
relating to AnantXrya. 300; 
study of the RUmUyana under 
Tirumalai Nambi, and institution 
of the foot-prints of God under 
the tamarined tree, 300-301; ar- 
range nent by, for the worship of 
RXma and VarXha, 300-01; insti- 
tution of a festival by, in 
memory of Tirumalai Nambi, 
302-4 ; regulations of, as to resi- 
dence at Tirupati, 305-306, ap« 
ointed a Bachelor-Superinten- 
ent to be in charge of the tem- 
ple, 306-07; final arrangements 
of, at Tirupati, 307-11 ; organi- 
sation of the temple of Tirupati 
bv, 449-50; and Tirupati, 388, 
384, ff; caused the Uonstrueticra 
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of the temple of G3vind*r5ja at 
Tirupati, 326; image of, set up by 
AnuufXry*, 308-09 ; organised 
the recital of the TiruppUvoi of 
339-40 ; help given to, by 
Ghaftidtva 320-21 ; last date of, 
312. 

RMmUnuja NBffand&di (the centum 
on RSmSnnja), 308. 

RSmSnujadSsa, 441, 445. 

RSmSnnjapnra, formed by YSdava- 
raja, 282. 

RMmByapa, 38L 

Rfcndfcv, 406. 

RSmSivaram, 362, 392, 397, 405. 

R&nganStha of Srtrangam, 167, 170. 

RSahirakTtyas, the rise and expan- 
sion of, the 223-25; marriage 
alliance of, with Nandivarman 
Pallavamalla, 226. 

Rayivarman Kulas3khara, 363, 373. 

Re44ip31em, 10, 20, 45, 204. 

R8hi^i w- of Hira^yavarman, 215. 

Rndran Kannan of Katflyaltlr, 23, 
27, 48, 133, 379. 


S 


SadagBpanambi AlagappirSnar 
GBvinda, 438. 

Saktivigangan, same as Sakti- 
vtyankan, 232. 

jsiukkis, a feudatory dynasty 
under the ChSJas, 318. 

Sftttva, a brother of SSJuva Nara- 
simha, 457. 


SBfuvMhyudayam, a work of 
R3)anStha Diyjima, 456. 

SfiJuva Gu^^a, same as Gu$ 4*, 464. 

Situva Mango, 393, 394, 432, 425, 
454,461,462; 


SSjuva Narasimha, a son of Gu$4a, 
456, 457, 461; rise of, to power, 
17 ff; abC th,e Orissk invasion, 
: during the time of Virt- 
465 ff. 


SSJuva Narasinga, Me SUfer* 
Narasimha, 453. 

SSlovas, the origin and early 
history of, 453 ff* 

Samadhigata PanchamahMabda , 

an Eastern Ch&lukya title, 245. 

SSmavvai, wife of a KS^ava (Pal- 
lava) chief named Saktivifankan, 
232. 

Sambukula Chakravarti Tim- 
MallinSdar SambuvarSya Peru- 
mSl, 427. 

SambuvarSyans (in the PSlSr basin) 
317. 

SambuvarSyans, rule of, 427. 

Sambuvaraya, defeat and feesta- 
| blisbment of, 454. 

Samudragapta, inscription of, 212. 

Sangam age, the bhakti school of 
Vishnu in full view in, 196 ff. 

5 an gam literature, 7, 8. 

Sankara, 103. 

Sankha, dau. of Rasher aktt(a 
Am3ghavar$ha I, m. Nandi- 
varman III, 214. 

SSntappa NSgappag^a, 431. 

Sasikula Chajukki SangramarSma, 
a Yadavaraya, 370. 

Sasikula Chalukya, ancestor of the 
Yadavarayas, 318. 

SatagSpadlsa, a devotee of Nam- 
malvSr, 327. 

SafagSpa yati, placed in charge of 
the temple, 308. 

SafcakSpa, 170. 

SaJaWpayati, title of the head 
Sanytsin, in the Tirupati temple, 
268. 

SSyag^a, 431. 

fedirSyans, same as the Malaya- 
mans, 317. 

Selvan, 160. 

Se&kag, the Gh5^a king, 57. 

SSndamangalam, capital of the 
KX^avas, 330^ 335. 





Senji (Ginji), 317. 

Senjiyar, 317. 

SSshlchalam, 1, 3, 38. 

fcySn (Muruga) 191. 

Shiyali, 172, 178. 

Sibi, 24. 

£il app a dhikWra m , 24, 185, 186, 195, 
19 on, 196, 380 ; continuation by, 
of the account of the Xlvara, 
96-100. 

Simhavarman, grant of, 218. 

Simhavarman I, 213. 

Simhavarman II, 212, 213, 214, 215, 
216. 

Simhavish$u 216, i 226 ; statue of, 
at MahSbalipuram, 208 ; or 
* Avanisimha P5ttaraja * 214. 

Singa, see Singa PilJai, 343. 

SingadSva, alias Villavarayan, 338. 

Singaga Dagcjanayaka, same as 
olngayya DairfanSyaka, Minister 
of BaUQa 111, 355, 364, 368, 394, 
401, 416. 

Singayya DagflanSyaka, 364, 365, 
366: institution of festivals by, 
351, 352; a HoysSla officer, son of 
Midhava Dan^anSyaka, an 
account of, 353 ffi 

Singayyad&va, 365. 

Singayya Nayaka, same as Sin- 
gayya Dag^anSyaka, 364. 

Singaga Nayaka, same as Singayya 
Da n^anly aka, 364; an officer of 
BaJJSla III, 394, 395, 413, 420; and 
RanganStha YSdavariya, 368 if. 

Singa PiUai, ton of TirukkSlatti- 
dfva same as VlrarSkshasa 
YSdavarlya, 343. 

Singavtlkunfam, (AhSbalam), 173. 

SirlyapiUai, a son of TirukkSlatti- 
d*va YSdavarlya, 321. 

Siriya Tirumajal, 171, 183. 

Sirmftnattu Ptrumagan y 243. 

Sircmallaiyad&va, son of Mala- 
gangayyadlva MahSrSja, 442, 


Sinuxm|4iyam, 343. 

Slyn Pig, 27. 

Sitagaragaggan, the name of a food 
service instituted in the nam* of 
Singayya DagflanSyaka, 353. 

gittakkuttai, 435, 436, 444, 445, 450. 

Sivaskandavarman, 213. 

Siyyapuram, the modern Slvargm 
near Conjeevaram, 221. 

Skandasishya (Vi jay a Skandavar- 
man IV) 213. 

Skanda-Subrahmagya, 152. 

Skandavarman or Chtyu Pal lav a, 
213. 

Skandavarman, MahSrSja, the 
father of Vishgug3pa, 219. 

Skandavarman II, 213. 

Skandavarman V alias Chanja- 
dan$a, 213. 

j SdU Brahma MTlrUyan, a title, 247. 

SSmSsvara, Chajukya emperor, 
father of VikramSditya, 254. 

SSmSsvara, and the ChSlas, 396, 
397. 

South India, course of the history 
of to A.D. 800, 209 if; political 
condition of, and the Muhamma- 
dan invasions, 359 ff. 

Srlgiri, Prince, son of Bissagga 
DSvaraya, 432. 

£ri-hlryam 9 231. 

Sri NSyanSr YadavarSya,-371. 

SrlnivSsa, 39, 42, 51, 115. 

SrlnivSsa, God, miracles of, to 
AnantSrya, 298-300; foot-prints 
of, under the tamarind tree, 300- 
301 ; temple of, 302. 

SrlnivSsapuram, a name of Sittak- 
kutt&i, 436, 445. 

SrlnivisaputtSri, 447. 

I SriperumbfldSr, birth place of 
RSmSnuja, 261, 264. 

Sri R9ma Viggagar, 178. 

Sri RSjSndradSva (RSjSndra KulSt- 
tunga), 247. 
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grlr&ngun, 98, 100, 118, U6, 1S6, 
189, 168, 166, 170, 171, 180, 186, 
197, 257, 262, 268, 266, 270, 271, 
273, 274, 275, 276, 277, 278, 279, 
280, 281, 282, 286, 308, 309, 331, 
362, 384, 385, 389, 392, 397, 398, 
405, 420, 421, 428, 454, 462 ; dealt 
with by Perum&f Tirumo\i ,- 166- 
67 ; and Muhammad Tughlak, 
417 ff. 

3rIranganStha YSdavarSya, succes- 
sor of TiruvSngadanStha Yldava- 
rSya, 322, 368 ff. 

Srirangapatam, 466. 

SrirangarSja, reciter of the Pra- 
bandha at Srlrangam, 308-309. 

SrirangarZfd Vigliapti KHrya, the 
reciter of the Tiruv&ymoli > 309. 

3risailam, 3. 

Srlsailam plates of VirttpSksha, 
453. 

Sri Sail a Vigfiapti KHrya , (the 
official to make petitions to the 
God on the hill) 309. 

Sri VarShaniyanSr, shrine of, at 
Tirupati, 428. 

Sri VTnkaj&chala ItihUsamTUa , 290, 
340, 389, 436; 290; critical review 
of the account of, 309-11. 

SiT VIra Kumara Kampanna U<Jai- 
ySr, 426. 

SrivilliputtHr, 159, 161. 

Subrahma^ya, 92. 

Subrahmayya (Ham Kumaran), 67. 

Subrahmagya (KumSra) 191, 193. 

Subrahmagya Sastri, SSdhu, 356, 
358. 

SC^ojntfSl, a name of Xn^Sl, 161. 

Sundara ChBla, 232. 

Sundara P5g$ya, 350, 356. 

Sundara Pfygya 328. 

SvSmi Pushkarani , 297, 302, 306, 
42$. 

Swaminatha Ayyar, M. M. Dr., 21. 


T 

Tagatfttr, 28. 

TalaiySlangSnam, battle of, 8, 9, 
30, 31, 45. 

Tamil, boundary of the provenance 
of, 2, 4, 5; gods, early, 191-94; 
land, division of, 191. 

Tafijai (Tanjore), 69, 372. 

Tanjore, YSdavarayas in, 372; burnt 
by MSravarman Sundara PSlriya, 
329. 

I TafkSl, 69. 

TSyam Ka^an, a poet, refers to 
VSngaflam as belonging to Tof- 
gaiyar, 11, 19. 

TeJJayu, 22L 

Telugu ChSla, a chief of the line of, 
321. 

Telugu Ch5Jas or Pottappi ChSlas, 
313, 319 ; TirukkalattidSvan, one 
among the, 342; and To^ama^a- 
lam, 222 ff; and Tirupati, 455. 

Telugu Pallavas, the, 313, 336, 337. 

Telugu Pallavas, the, and Tirupati, 
455. 

Temple, organisation of, as reveal- 
ed in the Pallava inscriptions, 
229-34; management of, and or- 
ganisation of worship in, 263-64. 

Tennan, 179. 

Ten-Kflflal, a name of Madura, 1, 61* 

Teppada NSgayya Niyaka, son of. 
Muddaya NSyaka, 439-40. 

Teruka^Smbi, 418, 420. 

Timma, a son of Guo$a, 456; same 
as Tirumal aidS va, 457. 

Tinnanttr, 428. 

Tippa, a son of Guy^a, married a 
sister of DSvarSya 11, 457. 

Tippa, same as TripurSntaka, 457. 

Tiraiyan, 17, 19, 20, 21 ; different 
from Uam Tiraiyan of the San- 
gam literature, 1/ 

Tiraiyans, account of the, 204. 
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Tirunifirav&r, tame at Tinnanttr, 

428. 

Tiru AnandllvSr, 440. 

Tiro- Aran gam, 79. 

Tiruc chanda Viruttam , 136 

TirucchSntlr, 69, 202, 230, 237, 241, 

249, 230, 251, 324, 333, 349 ; dona- 
tions to the temple at, by the 
ChOJa officers, 386 ; inscriptions 
of Par&ntaka I and II at, 235, 236 ; 
sabhl of, 236, 441. 

TirucchOhinTIr, 221, 230, 231, 233, 

237. 

Tiruchukantlr, 237, 242, r 243. 

Tiru-evvujflr, 175. 

TirugftSnasambandar, 179. 

Tiru IJanWvil (VSngaflam) 229 ; the 
Vaish^ava temple at TirucchS- 
nttr, 333. 

Tirukk3lattidSva(nV (VillavarSya ?) 

338; father of Singa PiUai, 343; 
a Telugu Ch31a ruler, 321. 

TirukkSlattidSva YSdavarSya, 321, 

342. 

Tiru Kalikalyidasa, father of 
AlagappiranSr, 434; the first 
( MudaliyUr ) among the Sr! 
Valshnavas in Tirupati, 436, 439 

TirukkSUiyUr, 69, 74, 91, 158, 159, 

160, 418. 

TirukkBvalttr, 90. 

TirukkSviltlr, 54, 61, 62, 64, 182, 

183. 

Ttrukkurum TThufakam, 171. 

Tirumalai, 79, 352. 

TirumalaidVva, a son of GSpa, 457. 

Tirumalai Nambi, uncle of RSmS- 
nuja, 261, 262, 264, 265, 267, 268, 

270. 278, 280 294, 295, 300, 301, 

302, 306 ; 307, 308, 309 ; 381, 386, 
festival 388 ; in memory of, 302, 

304. 

Tirnmll Iram §81.1, 69, 70, 91, 92. 

100, 188, 159, 161, 16*, 174, 186, 

197, 198, *18. I 
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Tirumaltfai XjvSr, 22, 31ff, *♦, 83, 
100, 13*. 136, 137 ; his life, and 
times, 101-133. 

Tirumangai Xj/var. 53, 135, 136, 137* 
156, 171-184, 229, 327, 365, 428; 
arrangement of, at Srlrangam, 
257 ; author of the Periya Tiru - 
moliy 303 ; of the Pmbandha , 
304 ; food service for, 353. 

Tirumarukan&r KBnikkai , 351. 

Tirumo[i of NammSlvSr, 308, 
of PeriyaJvSr, 309 ; character 
of the, 158-161. 

TirumukkTtyal, 221. 

Tirumui^iyam, 243, 244. 

Tirunangflr, 179. 

TirunSraiyflr, 187. 

TirunSrSyagapuram, 270. 

Tirunafum TTttufakam, 171. 

Tiruni.\raiyEru$jdyan, 447. 

Tiruniftjavtlr UflaiySn, temple 
accountant, 428, 429. 

TirunTrmalai, 69, 91. 

Tiru-Pal5dh!*varam, a corrupt form 
of Tiru-ParasarSsvaram, 237. 

TiruppSn Xlvar, (YSgivSha) 156, 
170. 

TirupparafarSsvaram, 238, 249, 250; 
corrupted into Tiru-Pal3dh!sva- 
ram, 237. 

TiruppUvai of jiruplf, 429, 450; 
chant organised* by R?mSnu)a, 
339-40. 

Tiruppullfyidfca, 349; undertook 
the rebuilding of the temple, 
346. 

Tirupati, 31, 34, 51, 52, 64, 65, 66, 
67, 68, 86, 87, 90, 91, 92. 95, 96, 
98, 100, 115, 116, 117, 132, 146, 
147, 151, 157, 160, 168, 170, 171, 
173, 176, 184, 185, 186, 187, 196, 
197, 230, 259, 260, 262, 417, 418, 
419, 420, 426, 427, 428, 429, 430, 
431, 432, 435, 436, 440, 442, 444, 
446, 447; known as VSngaflam, 9; 
known as V5nka|anlthapura, 245, 
246, 249; general geographical 
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f eft hire* of, 1-3; name of, 8-5; 
languages to the north and south 
of, 5-7; not referred to as a holy 
shrine fts it is, 15-14; PurS^ic 
origin of, 34 if; foundation of, by 
Toffamln Chakravarti, 205-206, 
375 if; temple at, patronised by 
TondamSn Chakravarti, 283; in 
the Prabandha 4000, 56, 58 ff; 
VaUh$ava character of the 
shrine at 376 ff; celebration of 
festivals in, 17-22; festivals in 
18-19, Instituted by ToriamSn, 
19 ff; 21, 22; and the early AlvSrs, 
52 ff; references to, In XnjSl’s 
^ork, 163; in the age of the 
Xchlryas, 381 ff; references to, by 
NammSlvBr, 139, 143; reference 
to, by PeramSJ Tirumoji, 168; 
Siva- Vishnu combination, a fea- 
ture of Vishnu at, 87-89; absence 
of inscriptions at, 207-08; in 
obscurity during the period of 
the Pailava ascendency, 216 ff; 
gap in our knowledge of the 
history of, 312-13; and the 
Telugu ChSJas, 455; and the 
Telugu Pallavas, 455; first 
visit of RSmSnuja to, 264-65, 
270; second visit of l*Iin3- 
nuja to, installation . of the 
image of GSvindaraja at Lower 
Tirupati; dispute at, regarding 
the fact whether the shrine at 
the place was a Vishnu one or a 
Siva one, 265-47, 279-82; orgar 
nisation of worship at, by RIm5- 
nuja, 267-68; 286-311; and R3m3- 
nuja’s second visit, 282-287; 
shrine of, and XchSrya R3m3- 
nuja, 382 ff; organisation of 
worship at, by R3m3nuja, 290 ff; 


temple of, under the management 
of the Vaish^ava Community, 
390 ff; and the YSdavarlyas, 
318 8, 342 tad JajSvarman 
Sundara PSgfya, 332 ff, and the 
Ga$|ag5pHas, 337 ff; , under 
lioyttla authority, 362 ff; shrines 
at, suffered little by the Muham- 
madan incursions, 392, 404 ff; 
passing of, -under the authority 
of Vfjayanagsr, , 425 if; under 
Vljayanftgar, 393 if, 422 ff; 5fst i 


century of Vijayaaagmf tule la, 
448 ff; and tne SSJuvai, 453 ff; 
associated with the SSJuvas, 
461 if; visited by Vtya Narasimha, 
the Gajapati, 295-96. 

TiruttHyZr KTLnikkai, 351. 

Tiruvallam, capital of the Sambuva- 
r3yas, 427. 

Tiruvallikf^i (Trlplicane) 76, 175. 

TiruvalJttr (Tiru-evvulttr) 175. 

Tiruvanantapuram (Trivandrum) 
186. 

Tiruvandlldi , 31, 136, 140; of 
Poygai Xiv3r, 149. 

TiruvaggSmalai, 364, 367, 421 ; 
made the headquarters of Vlra 
BallE] a III, 412, 413. 

Tiruv&Hriyam, a work of Nam- 
m3]v3r, 138, 140. 

TiruvTtymoli , 142, 143, 144, 146 *, 
147 n, 160, 443. 

Tiruv&ymoli of Napunllvtr, 135, 
137, 138, 139, 140, 258, 260. 

TiruvTlymoli Thousand, 145. 

TiruvSyppS^i, cowherd village on 
the hill, 249. 

Tiruvayppa^i Tirumalai Xjvlr, 
God on the hill referred to by 
that name, 249, 386. 

TiruveHarai, inscription, of Danti- 
varman, 220. 

T i ruvelukUfri rukkai, 171. 

TiruvSngafladSva, 240. 

TiruvSngadakkffttam, an early 
division under a Ton4am3n chief 
202, 205, 221, 230, 235, 242, 254. 

TiruvSngafam. 63, 90, 176, 180, 202* 
231, 233, 342; God of, 345: not 
mentioned in the early Pailava 
records, 22L 

Tiruv8ngadamu4aiySn, God, of the 
hill, 240, 327, 336, 340, 342, 351, 
368, 371, 434, 450. 

TiruvfagftgauStha YSdava, 370, 

Tiruvtngafanltha Y4dav4itya, ^n 
account of, 332, 350, 3fc5 ff 
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Tiruvfruitam, 4 work of Kamhri$> 
v*r, 138, 140, 141, 144» 

TtlOptiyam , 9, 4, % li 23, 136, 
191, 191 *, 192. 

Tovia-yar, Vfcnga^am foftned part 
of the territories of, 16 ; change 
of territory into the hands of, 
' from Pulli, 19. 

Ton4aiyark8n, the Pallavas known 
as, 175, 207. . 

To^amSo, .196 ; . institution of 
festivals at Tirupati by, 19 ff; 
# southern, 17$. 

Top^atnl nigytlr or To^amSnpFr- 
Sjjflr, 217, 230 ; .the place where 
. Xditya died, 23$. 

Toggamin Chakravarti, 176, 180, 
295 ; the human founder of Tiru- 
pati, 375 ff; (legendary character) 
royal patronge of, to the Tirupati 
temple, 283', institution of festi- 
vals at Tirupati by, 22. 

To^amSn Ham Tiraiyan, 107, 108, 
18$, 377 ; an account of, 23, 29 ; 
and the early XivSrs, 30; and 
To^amVn R* ja of Tirupati, 45- 
51. 

TogfamftnpSrSgflr, 230. 

Togf* 0 ** 0 RSja of the PurSgas, 
history 1 of, 4<M6 ; and To^am^n 
Ham Tiraiyan, 46-51. 

TogdamSns, early history of the, 
204 ff. 

Togfamaggalam, early history of, 
‘200 ff; the debatable frontier 
between different powers, 222-23 ; 
brought under Ch^a authority, 
235-36. 

ToQ^ar Aflppofi, 170, 

Ton4»r A$ Fto# Xlvlr (BhaktSn- 
grirfgu), 156. 

Travancore. 168, 170. 

Trichlnopoly, 330. 

Trinttra Pallavk, suae as Mufckanti 
r fUtyavefti, 813* * 

Triplioane, 176, 189, 220, 234. 
Tripurlntaka, 339 ; a son of G5pa, 


Tritfya Br ahmatantr asv&mln, 276. 

Trivandrum, 186. 

U 

Udayagiri, 424, 464; taken by, 
KapilSsvara, 460. 

Ulahu4aiyaperum3J, 440, 442. 

Uriiyflr <K31i) 98, 167, 170 ; burnt 
by MSravarman Sundara ISmJya, 
329. 

Uratti, battle of, 324 325, 328. 

Uruvappalli, grant, 219. 

UttaramalHSr, 220, 221. 

Otniy^gam, 231. 

V 

Va<}a Arasu, 179. 

Va^amalai, 180. 

Va^amamalaldSsar AJahar Appillai 
TiruvanandSIvSr Periya Perumai 
441. 

Vafla VSnga^am, 4. 

Va^ugas, (Bagagas) 5, 6, 7. 

Va<Jukar, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 
17, 19, 20. 

Vafukar Perumakan, 5, 10, 15. 

Va4ukavali , 6. 

Vagukn, 5 

VaikhSn&sa Agama, restoration of 
worship at Tirupati according to 
the, 265, 279, 283, 290-92. 

Vaikun{ha PerumSl inscriptions, 
177, 219. 

VairamSgha, Dantidurga Vaira- 
mfgha ? 177. 

Vairamlgha Pallava, 176. 

VallabhSchSrya, 144. 

Venial (Patron), 149. 

Val|apdlva # same as Ba)lS|ad8va, 

Valfltfadlvar vari , a tax, 366, 

V5ne<J u ttakai AJagiySn, 336. 

Vau&tagBpa, 369., 
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VaradarBjaavami, shrink of, 428. 

Varaguna II, 227. 

VMha, arrangement for the 
worship of, made by RamSnuja, 
302. 

Varuna (God of the Sea), 191. 

VSsudSva, 193. 

VStSpi (BSdami) the capital of the 
Chalukya, 222-23. 

VehkS, the Vishnu shrine at Kanchi, 
27, 31, 32, 33, 50, 56, 61, 62, 63, 
76, 79, 80, 90, 104, 107, 134. 

VSflm, hereditary writer of a 
division, 323. 

Vellore, 427. 

V5Jukkaip3di, 76, 79. 

VSngaflam, (a name of Tirupati), 
9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 18, 29, 30, 31, 
48, 61, 63, 64, 65, 76, 77, 73, 79, 
80, 81, 83, 112, 113, 114, 115, 116, 
117, 121, 132, 160, 164, 171, 175, 
180, 181, 182, 183, 184 ; 187, 190, 
196, 199, 201, 205, 209, 217, 232, 
359; (Tirupati) northern boundary 
of the Tamil country, 2, 4-7 ; 
belonged to TiruvengatfakkSHam, 
200} presiding deity of, Vishnu 
according to the Xlvars, 89-94 : 
an undoubted Vaisnava centre 
of worship, 94-95 ; its, Vaishnava 
character maintained in literary 
tradition, 185-187 ; description 
of, in the Silappadhikaram, 96 flf; 
changed hands from Palli to 
Tom)amSn, 45 ; reference to, by 
Bhdtattu Xlvffr, 69, 70; and 

NammSlvSr, 138flf. 

Venkafcahala, 267. 

VlnkalUchala ftihZtamlUa, 262, 264, 
267, 277, 278, 281, 286; account 
contained in, compared to that 

. ■ contained in the Guruparam - 
pqrdiy 269-273 : account contain- 
ed in, of KSmannja’s connection 
with Tirtxpati, 288-290; of Anan- 
tSrya, 373. 

, ySnkatfchalmm, 30)2. 

246. 

Ve4a^, 43^ 205, 266, 295, 296. 


VenkatHvara, temple of, 239*. 
V5rkk5<}u, 29. 

Vibhavut , 154. 

Vichitrachitta, a name of Mahfq* 
dravarman, 219. 

VidySdhara, BS$a, 215. 
Vidyanagara, original name of 
Vijayauagar, 424. 

Vijaya Bhdpati, 458. 

Vijayabuddhavarman, ton of 
Vijayaskandgvarman, 218. 

* Vijaya-Dantivikrama, same as 

Dantivarman, son of Nandi* 
varman II, 221. 

• Vijaya Ga^agSpSla killed by 

Sundara P5n$ya, 334; account of, 
336-ff. 

Vijaya Kampa, 215. 

Vijayalaya, 228; overthrew the 
power of the Pallavas, 235. 

Vijayanagar, empire, the, 342; 
establishment and expansion of 
the empire of, 417ff, 458ff ; Tiru- 
pati under, 422fT, 448fl[ ; ruins of, 
at Hampi, 253. 

Vijayaskandavarman IV aliar 
Skandasishya, 213. 

Vijayavadi (Beswada), 254. 

Vikrama Cb31a, 316, 317, 318, 320; 
viceroy of the ChSIas, 255; vice- 
roy over the Tirupati region, 
314-15; inscriptions of* at Tiru- 
pati, 244, 249-50; a Vaishnava, 
275, 280, 282; his feudatory, 

GhaftidSva, a Yadavaraya, 284, 
285, 312; death of, 256. 

Vikramaditya, 187; sou of Chunky a 
emperor, SBmSsvara, 254; death 
of, 255. 

VikramSditya VI, 372*,. wars of, 
with KulSttunga I, 316; spread of 
the power of, over the Western 
Ghltyukya territory, 317. 

Vikramapura (Kannanflr), the old 
HoysSla capital, 360, 397, 399, 

40a 

Vikramasimhapura (Nellore), 348r 
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VillavarSya; (Singadfva) 338. 

Vijupparaiyans, 370. 

VimalSditya, Eastern ChSlukya 
ruler, 245. 

Vinnagar, 61, 62, 63, 90. 

Viggagaram, 79. 

Vira BaUala, 360, 362, 421. 

VIra BaUIla, III, 354, 355, 356; 
Tirupati under, 393ff; and the 
Muhammadans, 410ff; inscrip- 
tions of, at Tirupati, 314; death 
of, 415. 

Vira Gan^agopala, refers to Vijaya 
Gan^agopala, 334, 335, 337ff. 

Vira Narasimha, the Gajapati king, 
at Tirupati on a pilgrimage, 
295-96. 

Vira Narasimha PerumaJ, 445. 

Vira Narasimha Yadavaraya, (Vira 
Narasinga Yadavaraya) with 
Chajukya titles, 239, 313, 347, 
349; feudatory of Kulottunga III 
and Rajaraja III, 269. 

Vira Narasinga, and TiruvSngafla- 
natha Yadavaraya, 357. 

Vira Narasingadeva, 356, 358. 

Vira NarasingapperumaJ, 365; food 
service for, 353. 

Vira Narasinga Yadavaraya, 319, 
321ff, 333, 337, 359; an account of 
the relations of, with Tirupati, 
343ff; loyalty of, to the Chola 
Kings, 330-31. 

Vira NSrayana ChaturvSdimanga- 
lam, 346. 

Vira PSunflya, 361; son of MSra- 
varman KulasSkhara Faniya, 360; 
and the Muhammadan invasions, 
402, 405. 

Virarajtndra, 253-54, 318. 

VirarSkshasarSya, see VirarSkshasa 
Yadavaraya, 343, 

Virarakshasa YSdavarSya, same as 
Singa PiUai or &inga, 321, 343. 


Vira RImanItha, a sou and succes- 
sor of S3m£fvara, 399. 

Viravarman or ‘VlrakUrcha*, 213. 

Virinchipuram, capital of the 
SambuvarSyas, 427. 

Virttpkksha III, 448, 453, 451; and 
Narasimha’s rise to power, 465ff. 

Vishnu, place of, among the early 
Tamil Gods, 191-194. 

Vish^uchitta, a name of Periya 

XlvSr, 156. 

Visb$ud?va (BittidSva) came to be 
known as Vishtyuvardhana 271, 
272. 

VishnugSpa, 212; son of MahMja 
Skandavarman, 219. 

Vishgugopa I, 213. 

VishnugSpa II, (Yuvamaharaja) or 
4 Kumara Vishnu \ 213. 

Vishnugopa III, 213. 

Vishnugopavarman, (Yuva-MahS- 
rSja), the grant of, 219. 

Vishgu-Na'ayana, gift to the 
temple of, by Charudevi, 206. 

Vishnu Tirtha, 39. 

Vishnuvardhana, same as Vishnu- 
d£va or Btyideva, 271, 273. 

Visvambara, a y7>gi> 301. 

Visvanatha, son of Ramanatha 
Hoysala, 360. 

VittaladSvaraya, (BittidSva) and 
Ramanuja, 271-273, 276. 

Vitfhalaraya, a disciple of Rama- 
nuja, 270-71. 

VittuvakkS^u (in Travancore), 168. 

Vy%has t 154. 


W 

Waratigal, kingdom of, 403 : Kaka- 
tlya rulers of, 361. v 


YadavarSy^a, 
from Sriran 
led the i: 
at Lower 
281-82; hi 



got instal- 
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temple, $68; Saiva-Vaiib^ava 
dispute regarding the deity at 
Tirupati And his decision about 
H with the help of RSmfnuja, 
888, 890; award of, that the 
temple was that of Vishnu, 291 ; 
built* the ' temple of GSyinda- 
r?ja at Lower Tirupati, 293-94 ; 
to support , the authority of. the 
Bachelor-Superintendent, 30*7 ; to 
take the advice of AnantSrya, 
308; ruler, same as Ghat|id8va, 
312, 332, 333. 

Yldavarlya NScchiySr, 345, 348. 

YSdavarfyas, 3l3ff, 336; claim des- 
cent from the Sasikula ChSlukyas, 
318; related to the Chtyukya 
family, 455-56; account of the, 
and Tirupati, 341ff; assumption 


of independence by, ^315^316; 
and the Hoyftlas, 400ff; and the 
SHuvas, 462.* 

YSdavas Of Dfcvaglri, 399. 

YamtakM or Yih*kl t the Vishnu 
shrine at Rfnchi, 27, 33, 107. 

YagfiasrI, 210. 

YSmunSchirya,* 381, 383, 384; visit 
of, to Tirupati, 269; one * of .the 
assistants of Sa(ag5pa Yati, to be 
representative of, 308; image of, 
set up by Anantfrya, 304-5. 

YSpparungalam, 56. 

YSgimallSvaram (same as Tiru- 
parffartsvaram), 237, 250, 324, 
326. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY NOTE TO 
VOLUME I. 


In the conrse of this volume we have had to 
recur several times to the composite character 
of the image of Sri Venkatesa at Tirupati, and 
certain features characteristic of Siva found on 
it. These have been referred to not merely the 
early Alvars, but all the Alvars more or less 
regarded these features as forming part of the 
image of Vishiju designed for Tirupati. This 
idea of Rudra and Narayana, though of two 
separate forms, being one in substance at the 
same time, and that the form of one (Rudra) being 
found in the other is stated in stanza 98* of the 
first Centum of Poigai Alvar in the Iyarpa of the 
Prabandha, 4,000. The same idea is contained in 
Chapter 850 of the Santi Parva, Mokshadharma, 
of the Mahabharata. Reference may parti- 
cularly be made to slokas 26 and 27 f which are 
set down below for ready reference. The idea of 
the oneness of Rudra with Narayana is also 

* See the quotation at foot of p. 65. 
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enforced in a subsequent Chapter, Chapter 
of the same book, the latter pa: 

tbe Chapter. This shows j^r&t the idea h 
currency at one time and that its elaboration in 
the work of tf ammilv&r had authority to support it. 
The i§anti Parva of the Mahabharata has beeii 
regarded by some as an interpolation ; but that is 
a large question for taking up for discussion here. 
By about the 5th or the 6th century A.0t, the 
Mahabharata came to be known generations tt 
work of one hundred thousand slokasj £&tdi»ska* 
sri, and this description cannot ekchide the 
§anti Parva as a whole. Anyhow, the ’State their# 
in the Mahabharata would certainly be interest* 
ing in this connection and is referred to here for 
what it is worth, as evidence of the prevalence 
of this general notion among the Vishqu BhaWtas 
certainly. 
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